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This work comprises seventy-six Lives, commencing 
with William Barlow, consecrated in 1536, and ending 
with John Jegon, consecrated in 1603. Nearly every 
book bearing on the subject has been carefully 
read, and, where necessary, used ; but the material 
employed has been largely taken from manuscripts 
which have either never been printed or, if so, seldom 
come in the way of the general reader. In the former 
case they have, wherever it was possible, been con- 
sulted in the originals, and exactly quoted as there 
given. 

Among them may be mentioned the State Papers 
at the Public Record Office ; the large collections at 
the British Museum ; those at Lambeth, including 
the archiepiscopal registers ; the Petyt Papers at 
the Inner Temple ; and last, but not least, the most 
interesting and important collection at Hatfield, 
which, by the kindness of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
the author was allowed to consult. Of these, nearly 
two hundred volumes were carefully perused, and 
extracts made where judged necessary. 
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VI PREFACE. 

While the general ecclesiastical history of the 
period is, of course, dealt with, especially in the 
memr)irs of Archbishops Parkeri Grindal, Whitgift, 
and Hancroft, the account of events of less national 
and public ini{x>rtance is a decided feature of the 
book. The Ouecn's working of the " other order " 
clause in the Act c>f Uniformity in matters quite 
foreign to it, her illcgfil extension of her ecclesiastical 
supremacy to affairs beyond its sphere, her treatment 
of the bishops in sus|)cnding, imprisoning, and 
r'bhiii.: them at pleasure, all have special notice. 
The private details of the lives of the Elizabethan 
prelates also receive close attention, and throw, it is 
believcil. a side light on the history of those times 
both interesting and im{X)rtant. Their virtues, learn- 
ing, and piety are duly recorded, as also are their 
vices and their crimes, since the book would not be 
a faithful chronicle were it othcrM'ise. To some of 
them, indeed, an amount of attention has been paid 
hanliy. (icrhaps, due to their hi?itorical or literary 
consc'jueru.T ; but these memoirs are so illustrative *>f 
the a^r tiiat such treatment seemed unavoidable. 
Of these prelates the chief are Scamblcr of Norwich, 
Frcake. also *.f Norwich, Cheyney of Gloucester, 
Middleton of St. I>avid*s. Overton of Lichfield and 
(.'oventry. <'otton of Kxetcr, and Iknnct of Hereford. 

In lonncLtion with this subject, too, the social 
stale of the cicrg>', the ** beggerly curaU," as one 
bishop termed them, is brought to view. 

The <Jucen herself is, (»f course, a very prominent 
figure throughout, but it is to be regretted that the 
worst a^i^ct of her character h^ to be presented 
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to the reader. In the lives of her bishops she will 
appear, not as a great sovereign ruling a nation with 
a wisdom almost inspired, and whose greatest earthly 
happiness lay in the affection of her people, but as 
a cruel despot tyrannising over a helpless set of 
men whom she regarded as being peculiarly her 
own creatures, and whom her policy had so isolated 
from the sympathy of all classes of society that she 
felt she could treat them pretty much as she chose. 
In that treatment of the "contempt flocke," as 
Archbishop Parker called them on account of it, 
their royal mistress exhibited the heartlessness, 
vanity, spite, caprice, penuriousness and unprincipled 
greed which, though not the main features of her 
character, were repulsively prominent and nearly 
always in evidence. 
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LIVES OF THE 



ELIZABETHAN BISHOPS. 



WILLIAM BARLOW. 

-1568. 

Bishop of St. David's, 1536 ; Bath and Wells, 1549 ; 

Chichester, 1559. 

Though Bishop Barlow was a Welshman by descent, 
he was born in Essex. There is no evidence of his 
having been a member either of Oxford or Cambridge, 
but he was an Augustinian canon of St. Osyth 
Monastery, Essex, and held the Priories of Blackmore, 
Tiptree (1509), and Lees (1515) in that county. 

Luther's treatise on " Justification by Faith " set his 
"harte so on fire," that he visited Germany to see its 
author and the other reformers,* with the result that 
he became a Protestant, and wrote and published 
" The Buryall of the Masse " to confute the dogma 
of Transubstantiation. His " Convycious Dialogue " 
followed, written, but not published, in which he 
attacked Cardinal Wolsey for having procured the 
dissolution of several religious houses, including his 
own monastery at Bromhill, for the support of his 
college at Oxford. He also published several similar 
treatises dealing with the corruptions of the Church 
of Rome. His zeal carried him too far, for in a list 

* " Dialogue," second edition, 1553. 
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2 LIVES OK THE ELIZABETHAN IJISHOPS. 

of prohibited books published in 1529, by the order of 
Henry VIII., ** The Bur>'all of the Masse" was in- 
cluded ; ' and as the royal opinion was the guide of 
Harlow's, he at once wrote to the kinjj retracting the 
obnoxious treatise. Nothing could be more explicit 
than the terms which he applied to his former views, 
which he declared to be " detest.ible heresyes," into 
which he had been led ** through the fendes insti- 
gticyon." ^ 

In January. 1530, the king sent him. with others, 
on an embassy to Rome to promote his divorce from 
(Jufcn (.itharinc. and on his return he composed 
an( ihcr " l)y.il<»gue,'*" equally "convycious " with the 
former « nr. <»nly that it was now against Luther, and 
not for him, and which Hurnet describes as being 
"cinc of the most virulent invectives against the 
kcli.rin.ition that was written at that time." * This 
lan::uage is certainly justified by the treatise ; for in 
it H.irlow writes of Luther as the "Cheyfe Captaine 
<if new hrreiikes. bringer forth of old heresyes ; " 
while Protrstantism is branded as "that raylinge 
relv'ion." and its adherents a " frantike fraternitie 
ariil N\ TifuH s\ nagt>gue of Sathan ;'* while its doctrine^ 
were '* horrible and haynous heresies." 

There is much reas<»n for the belief that in the 
cojnpoNitif.n of this work Harlow's jjcn did not set 
f'Tth his real opinions.' though, indeetl. he must be 
credited with a marvellous versatility (jf intellect, which 
.40'*i;nts for Cranmer's obs<.-r\Mtion res|K:cting him. 
I« r .it tl'.e end of a l«'ng <!cbate, when Harlow had 

• i • *«*.-- « ;i' : a!ii, I . I*. 131. '17*1* Icltcf i« uii'latfl, M\ \ 
s*r>;^ «, . • • t-i >a\i l*-«-ii wfjt'rn t'l « '..^-rn M.'.r>.4r.l tn h.T\c 
ftjf w r ;i f- .:.!.• ■:, %A i*r> !< »*Ar.t) ni. t.jt it trin.il c\i !oui ({uitc 



• .*•;! 1 ri J ..•*." -1 



15JI \% ■ ' *.4m!v:.c -f I--i» in IV-:!rtmr.'* vccni.*! t-Jiti' t.. 
• iJ-ir.-t • •■ li.t'ity • ( ti;c I,cf- ftnatrn,** xA. I'oc <k, ii. |». 44: 



WILLIAM BARLOW. 3 

with great seeming seriousness expressed his opinions, 
the archbishop remarked that it was all very true, 
but that his " brother Barlowe " in half an hour would 
teach the world to believe it but a jest.^ The Roman 
Catholics, of course, were delighted with the book, 
and Stokesley, Bishop of London, ordered it to be 
read by every curate in his diocese.^ Its circulation, 
indeed, was so great, that it soon got out of print 
through the type being worn out.^ 

Such a man was pretty sure to keep pace with the 
changes of the times, however great they may have 
been ; and whether the question of the hour was the 
dissolution of the monasteries, the royal divorce, or 
the king's ecclesiastical supremacy, Barlow was in- 
variably one of its keenest advocates. Parliament, 
both Houses of Convocation, and the two Universities 
having at this time acknowledged the last of these, 
as it had done the others, and thus transferred all 
ecclesiastical power from spiritual persons as repre- 
sented in the pope to the sovereign as the repre- 
sentative of the nation. Barlow eagerly accepted the 
doctrine, and exceeded most men in the thoroughness 
of his belief in it ; for he presently held and taught 
that the royal nomination alone made a man a bishop, 
and that consecration was a superfluous ceremony.* 

At this time the new queen, Anna Boleyn, had 
given him the Priory of Haverfordwest, whereupon 
he at once went down to Wales to induce the monks 
to accept the king's ecclesiastical supremacy, and so 
far succeeded that five of them (July 31, 1534) 
declared their assent to it. The non-subscribing 
canons, however, instigated by the bishop of the 
diocese, accused Barlow to the Privy Council, on 
which he left the country, and exchanged his priory 

' Chalmers' " Biographical Dictionary.*' 

' Cooper's ** Athenoe Cantabrigienses," vol. i. p. 277. 

' Preface to second edition, 1553. 

* See post, p. 5. 



4 LIVES OF THE ELIZABETHAN BISHOPS. 

there for that of Bisham, in Berkshire, one of much 
greater value. 

In his last Dialogue he had strongly censured the 
translation of the Scriptures ; but three years had 
elapsed since then, and the wind had changed, 
and the weathercock Barlow had changed with it. 
Accordingly, he joined Convocation in their petition 
to the king, in 1534, for an English version of the 
Scriptures. 

In the December of that year, Henry, who had 
made him a privy councillor on his return from 
Wales, dcsi>atchcd him on an embassy to James V. 
of Scotland, to ac({uaint him with the progress of the 
Reformation, in the ho|x: that he might be led to 
favour it. The journey was fruitless, for that monarch 
was under the control of the Guises,' and, as Barlow 
wrote, the governing i>owcr in Scotland was " none 
else but the Papisticall clergy," * whom, in a letter to 
Cromwell, he briefly . but forcibly, described as being 
"in all |>oynteN the i>o|>e's |)estylent creatures, very 
lyinmes of the dcvyll." * While in Scotland he was 
made Bishop of St. Asaph, the royal assent to his 
election being dated February' 21. 1536; but before 
his consecration he was removed to St David's, and 
w.iH cotiNCcratcd bi<ihop some time in June, 1536. 

The tjucstion whether that consecration ever took 
place has i>ccasioncd a great controversy, into the 
merits of which it is needless to enter at large. There 
is no evidence of it in the Archbishops Register 
or clsc\%hcre, though in that register his election 
.\pril 10, 15.;''. the royal assent to it (April 20,. 
and his conhrmation at Bow Church (April 21; are 
all duly recorded. These documents, at that time, 
ucrc sc|Mrate {Mrchments, and njt bound up in a 

I«rnr« % mx% '.^.c -fi ••? jimr* IV. an ! MAr|*arc1, Utter uf Henry 
% llf . aril Ka '. ii.ftir.'- 1 Mar> f (*.ii»r. 

• i -ilrn *- '*'jt rAi-rfi, il'tify VIII., Tol. ». 

* C '1I'« M>.s. . Lal!|^lj, U. ta. l*^. 
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volume as now ; and thus the record of his consecra- 
tion may easily have been lost or stolen. There were 
two other bishops, Sampson of Chichester and Rugge 
of Norwich, consecrated at the same time, but of 
whose consecration no documentary evidence exists, 
yet no one has ever raised a doubt as to their having 
been duly consecrated ; and for the reason, it must be 
supposed, that there was no motive for doing so. That 
the omission in the Archbishop's Register is by no 
means proof of non-consecration is shown by the case 
of John Skip, Bishop of Hereford, whose consecration 
does not appear in the register at Lambeth; but the 
want is supplied in that of Hereford, where his consecra- 
tion at Lambeth by Archbishop Cranmer is recorded. 

Soon after his consecration. Bishop Barlow visited 
his diocese, and on November 12, 1536, preached a 
sermon in his cathedral, not only strongly Protestant, 
but of a most Erastian type. It appears from the 
articles of accusation, which two months afterwards 
were preferred against him,^ that he declared that 
two cobblers met together in the name of God con- 
stituted a true Church, and that the king's nomination 
of laymen was all that was required to make them 
bishops.^ He also denounced, in his usual vigorous 
style, the "barberouse ignorance" of the Welsh and 
its concomitant vice and superstition. 

Having made Wales too hot to hold him, he re- 
turned to England, where he assisted in that important 
book, "The Institution of a Christian Man," published 
in 1537, and signed by the king. Containing ex- 
positions of the Creed, the Sacraments, the Lord's 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, it was, in the 
main, strongly Protestant, especially in its plain 
teaching of justification by faith in Christ only. In 

> Cotton MSS. : Cleopatra, E. v., 383. 

* Hooker also held the validity of such ordination where a bishop 
could not be had, since the whole Church Visible is the true original 
subject of all power. See his •* Works," ed. Keble, HI. i. p. 231. 
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1 539 Bishop Barlow both spoke and voted, but with- 
out success, against Gardiner's Bill of the Six Articles, 
commonly called the Bloody Statute, from the severity 
of its [K*naltics. In 1540 he was, with other bishops, 
ap|>ointed by Convocation to translate the New 
Testament, his portion being the Kpistlcs to the 
Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians. 
He was also appointed by Henr>', together with 
Bishop Scor>' and others, to serve on a commission 
to determine certain iK>ints of doctrine, when Cranmer 
>p<ike of the rite of the consecration of bishops as 
being but a ** comely ceremony," the essential require- 
ment being the royal mandate, and observed that the 
re.iM n which led the AjKJstles to ordain bishops was 
•*bicauNe they lacked a Christian prince." Barlow 
went further, declaring that the words used by the 
bishops in conferiing orders did not " bind." * 

As was to be expected, the reign of Kdward, which 
w;iN HO eminently favour.ible to the development of 
advanced Trotestantism, brought Barlow well out 
to the front, and he preached a sermon at Court, 
February 2*;, 1 54M, so wildly and strenuously in 
defence of the principles of the Reformation, its 
abu^c » included, that liishop (lardiner wrote a letter 
to the I'rotector, Somerset, bitterly complaining of 
what he termed his **tatling in the pulpit."'' But 
Gar<!iner was in the shade, and no ni>tice was likely 
to t>e taken <>( any complaint he might make. Nor 
was it : on the contrary, within a year from the 
ilelivery of this sermon Barlow wa> translated to the 
valuable Bishopric of Bath and Welis, February 2^j, 
154*. ti.ruugh the influence of Somerset.^ 

He shuwed his gratitude to his patron in the 
folit'Aing year by selling him seven mani>rs of the 

• I-f:»'» "Hi*!.!) f ihr kcf.^imaljon." c-L I'.^.^k, \..l. i\. 

* f »r » •• Ar*» »ra\ M'n.jmci.!.,' c-.!. T<i«n%hcml, m. |.j.. 14, 2$, 
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see, together with the palace at Wells, with its 
"scite, circuit, and precinct," for the nominal value 
of two thousand pounds, of which only five hundred 
were ever paid. He was not, however, a novice in 
the art of Church robbery, for he had previously, when 
Bishop of St. David's, given the Lamphey estate to 
his godson, the Earl of Essex, in exchange for 
rectorial tithes of very inadequate value.^ To spoli- 
ation was added sacrilege, for he dragged the corpses 
of his predecessors from their tombs, for the sake of 
the leaden coffins which enclosed them, and pulled 
down the brass statues of ancient benefactors from 
the west front of the cathedral, which he sold to a 
London alderman. But Heaven itself, as men said, 
seemed to protest against the outrage, for the ship 
that was carrying the statues to Bristol sunk in the 
Channel, and the alderman became a bankrupt. 

Barlow's episcopal rule was somewhat arbitrary, 
especially when dealing with a Romanist He 
deprived the dean of his cathedral for, as is said, 
having annexed a prebend to his deanery. In 
Cranmer's opinion Dean Goodman deserved the 
punishment, but the bishop had no right to inflict iL^ 
Barlow, by his conduct, had incurred prcemunire^ for 
which he had to obtain a pardon from the Crown, but 
the deprivation remained in force. 

From the letters of this dean we learn some 
particulars about Barlow's conduct at Wells ; though, 
of course, coming from so prejudiced a witness, they 
are probably exaggerated. 

He preached ** charyte," but did not practise it, for 
he evicted his tenants and treated them very "un- 
charitably, contrary to his prechynge." The result was 
that the people hated him, and though at first " the 
whole Churche was to lytle to receyve hys audience 

* " Diocesan Histories : Bath and Wells." 

• State Papers, Edward VI., vol. xiii. i. Date, January 5, 1550-1 : 
Dean Turner to Sir W. Cecil. 
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that were wontc to rcsortc unto hym,** after a short 
time they were able to " be reccy vyd yn a lytle 
chaplc." » 

After the fall of Somerset, Barlow was still employed 
by the Government ; for, notwithstanding his levity, 
which made Cranmer distrust him, he was too useful 
a man to be discarded. Accordingly, in 1553 he 
was made a commissioner for the revision of the 
ecclesiastical laws ; ' but the death of Kdward on 
July (\ 1553. and the accession of Mary, brought his 
public life to a close, at least for a time, and he at 
once resigned his bishopric* 

A second edition of his " Dyalogue on the Lutheran 
Faccyons,'* which had been first published in 1531, 
was now printed, and it is necessary in considering 
Barlow's life to consider this remarkable treatise. 
Three (iuesti<»ns arise rcsfKrcting it. The first : Did 
Barlow write it ? The second : Did he mean it ? The 
third : Did it represent his opinions at the time 
of its publication in 1553 ? It may fairly be assumed 
that the title-page which bore his name as its author 
was correct, despite Bish<»p Burnet's conjecture th.it 
it was "a forgery cast on his name to ch'sgracc the 
Kcformatitin.* * Dr. Turner, Dean of Wells, and 
Barlow'si intimate friend, in his " Spiritual Physick " 
also refers to Barlow's having written it, and his 
argument seems tr> answer the other two questions. 
For it is a bitter attack on Bishop (xardiner for the 
way in which he, or " at y' leste sr)me of his," had 
**han<!elcd Maister Barlowe,"in reprinting his Dialogue, 
since he hiin^^clf also had once written a b(K>k,^ which 
at the time was c(»ntrar>' to his real opinions, and of 

• SU'r I'ljrrt, K:«iiji! VI,, tnl. *. 19. : I»can i*<i(xJiDati lo 

• hafnr; » " Hi%l' ry of the KcfofmatK n,** n! P«<«<k, \. |i. 64. 

• N. »'At*-l it, :h^ IrMrtt latent i4 hi% »;;ctt *''<r, Ik^uti.r. 

• •*H.i'tfy i.i !hr KrfMraution." ti j 44^ 

• ••l»« \rri « »'< iiri/ji," «ifi|!«» li) l.tthtip (»Ar<hocf in 1534 
A^&.bi! ti«C CCC1< t«I»tlvat lUJtCOlAt) 4>f the |«'I<- 
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which he was now ashamed. The parallel thus drawn 
between the situations of Barlow and Gardiner com- 
pels us to believe that in Dean Turner's opinion the 
Dialogue, even at the time of its composition, never 
represented Barlow's real opinions, and that its re- 
publication was an act of inconsistent cruelty on the 
part of Bishop Gardiner or his agents, to discredit 
Barlow, who at that time ranked with Cranmer and 
Ridley as an able defender of Protestantism. We 
may also be quite certain that if at the accession of 
Queen Mary he had really held the opinions contained 
in the Dialogue, he would not have been treated 
so severely as he was. 

For some time, however, he remained unmolested, 
but he felt his position to be so insecure, that early in 
November, 1554, he and Cardmaker, a prebendary of 
Wells, fled disguised as merchants, but were arrested 
on board ship, and, after examination before the Privy 
Council, were imprisoned in the Fleet.^ 

The prebendary stood firm to his Protestant 
opinions, for which, on May 30, 1555, he perished 
at the stake ; but the bishop is said to have re- 
canted, either then or afterwards, and finally to have 
escaped to Germany. But what the extent of his 
recantation was, supposing he made any, and whether 
his escape was by discharge or through the con- 
nivance of the authorities, are subjects on which we 
have no precise information. 

He spent his short exile at Emden, where he was 
superintendent of the English congregation, but re- 
turned at the accession of Elizabeth, and was elected 
to the Bishopric of Chichester, December 18, 1559. 

He continued to exercise his preaching powers 
both at Paul's Cross and in the royal chapel, sub- 
scribed the Articles in 1563, and translated four of 
the Apocryphal books in the Bishops' Bible. He 

* H. Machyn*s •* Diary*' (published by Camden Society), p. 75. 
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also retained his old hatred of Romanism, and we 
find him cxpressinf^ to the Government* his intention 
of deprivinjj two •* popish " prebendaries of Chichester, 
and his readiness to repress obstinate adversaries, 
es(X!cially *' Papists/' <ind, as a means to that end, 
desired preachers to be placed in his diocese* 

He died at Chichester, August 13. 1568, and left 
a widow with two sons and five daughters, all of 
whoso husbanils became bishops. 

The Reformation is deeply indebted to Harlow as 
one of the chief agents who eflcctcd it, and the great 
»er\'iccs he thereby rendered religion incline us to 
condone his recantations, false though they were, as 
we do thosr of Cranmer and Jewel. His IVotestan- 
lisin was thorough, though somewhat too fiery and 
more outs|H>ken. (lerhaps, than was fitting. It sprung 
from a sincere belief in the great doctrines of the 
(i»»sj>cl. and was evidenced by a constant endeavour 
to promote the sprctid of knowledge, secular as well 
aN religious. His iconoclasms and Church s{>oliations 
may sh«<k us. but in such respects the spirit of the 
age w.iH corrupt and debasing, and his abhorrence of 
Roin.ini^m and all connecteci with it might well pro« 
ducr a reaction. For the temjier of the age, in its 
rcl>«»uncl from lN»|>cry, was not favourable to veneration 
of .my kind. Ami Harlow was infected by it. 

H.irin^ton tclU us that ** he was a man no less 
g<»il'.y tlian learned,"-* and there seems no reason, all 
due •il!ouance% being made, for rejecting his testi- 
m-ny. 

'•' .N*^^ lUfnI! I»Ai . f Utlif. ikto <•! j;, 1504. 
• •' hi '.• V ,•.' J . KJi 
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ANTHONY KITCHIN. 
1477-1563- 

Bishop of Llandaff, 1545. 

Bishop Kitchin, otherwise Dunstan. was educated 
at Gloucester Hall, now Worcester College, Oxford, 
a house of the Benedictines, where he graduated B.D. 
in 1525. At first a monk of Westminster, he became 
subsequently Prior of Gloucester Hall, and in 1530, 
Abbot of Eynsham, Oxfordshire, in which capacity 
he signed in Convocation the Articles of 1536.^ Two 
years before, he had subscribed his belief in the 
king's ecclesiastical supremacy, together with his 
prior, sub-prior, and thirteen monks ; and in 1538 he 
surrendered his Abbey of Eynsham, with all its lands 
and possessions, being compensated by a pension of 
two hundred marks ^ and a royal chaplaincy. In 
1 545 he became Bishop of Llandaff, and was con- 
secrated at Westminster on May 3. 

In his oath of allegiance he renounced the pope, 
expressing his thanks, in what seems to have been 
the usual form, that the " vail of darkness had been . 
removed from his eyes." ^ We are told * that he was 
" made of an idle abbot, a busie bishop ; " but history 
has recorded none of his activity, except that which 
he displayed in the Marian burnings and the extensive 
spoliations of his see. He was in the commission 
for the trial of Bishop Hooper, and tried and sentenced 
Rawlins White, a fisherman of Cardiff, " an old, honest, 
poor man," who had sent his son to school that he 

* Fuller's " Church History," ed. Brewer, iii. pp. 159, note. 

* The value of a mark is 13/. 4^. 

' Dean Lamb's " History of the Articles," p. 10, note, 

* " Briefe View," p. 164. 
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mi(;ht Icam to read the Bible to him. for which he 
was burnt at Cardiff, in the month of March. 1555.* 

On the re-establishment of Protestantism under 
Elizabeth. Kitchin at first took his stand with the 
rest of the Roman Catholic bishops in votinjj against 
the chief Protestant measures, passed by Parliament 
in the first year of her reijjn, as the Acts of 
Supremacy and Uniformity, and that for the restitu- 
tion and annexation of firstfruits to the Crown. 
When, however, the Bill which gave power to the 
queen to exchange the bishops' lands for impropria- 
tions was passed, he absented himself.* Then came 
the crucial question as to taking the oath of allegiance 
or suffering the penalty of deprivation and possible 
impriM»nment. He had solemnly renounced the pope 
under llenr>' and Edward, and as solemnly done the 
contrary under Mary ; what was he to do now that 
Elizabeth wa.s on the throne, and with every prosjxrct 
of being there a great many years? Was he once 
more to -testihe and declare in his conscience" that 
the j)Oj)e had no authority in this realm of England, 
and even thank God. in the prescribed phrase, for 
having removed the " vail of darkness " from his 
mental vision? This was the (juestion which now 
agitated the breaNt of Bishop Kitchin. The ambas- 
sador of Philip of Spain. Alvarez de (Juadra, Bishop 
of Aquila, did his best to screw up the courage of the 
fjerplexed prelate to refusal point, and thus reiK)rted 
to ht:i royal master the result of his interview : ** The 
Bishop of Llandaff. who is an old, greedy, and little- 
learned man, is wavering. I went to visit and comfort 
him in the best way I could, but this was not sufficient 
to supjxirt him."* 

When the time arrived for taking the oath, Kitchin 

' lUrr.r: % ** Hi»t 'fy • ( iLc kcf*rttiai. -n," c !. I'ticock, n. j». 4(^. 

• NTf»j< t •• \r.a<il», * I. • J J. ^J-^7. 

• l»^...r;.'» xt ^.xuxr.ti". \\rir !r:in%l:itf-<l front the t»ri(^iiul 
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was Still undecided what course to take, and the 
queen gave him further time, but on the condition of 
his declaring that his declining to take the oath pro- 
ceeded from no desire to oppose either her will or her 
ecclesiastical supremacy. That declaration, accord- 
ingly, he made and subscribed on July 18, 1559, 
in which he also declared that he would make 
all under his jurisdiction conform to the Protestant 
religion, and take the oath required by the Statute,^ 
and, as he lived for several years more, he probably 
took it himself. Harrington tells us that the price he 
paid for the retention of his see was having to alienate 
its possessions. 

After a fashion he managed his diocese ; at any 
rate, we meet with his certificate to the Government 
respecting its condition.^ He died in 1563, about 
October 31. 



JOHN SCORY. 

-1585. 

Bishop op Rochrst£r,i55i; Chichester, 1552; Hereford, 1559. 

Bishop Scory was, according to his own statement, 
a native of Norfolk, and was educated at Cambridge, 
where he was a Dominican friar, and became B.D. in 
1539, having been a student of theology for nine 
years. He sided with the king in his dissolution of 
the religious houses, and in 1538 joined in the sur- 
render of his own ; and, as might be expected, was a 
supporter of the Reformation. In 1541, Archbishop 
Cranmer made him one of the six preachers in Can- 
terbury Cathedral, where he fulminated against 

* His declaration is given in Dean Lamb's " Historical Account of 
the Thirty-nine Articles,"p. 1 1. 

* Harleian MSS., 595 (2). 
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several prominent doctrines of the Church of Rome, 
es{K'ci«illy against sacerdotah'sm. pniyers in an un- 
known langua(:;e, the intercession of saints, and 
Transubstantiation. 

He now became an eminent prccicher, and Hishop 
Ridley, whose examining chaplain he was, appointed 
him to preach at Paul's Cross. Two of his sermons 
have become historical. The first was in 1550, rt the 
burning of Joan Hutchcr in Smithfield, for denying 
our Lord's incarnation. He denounced her heresies, 
but she replied by tellin;; him that he "lied like a 
kn.i\ c," and bade him ** go home and read his Hible." 
The other was delivered before Kdward VT. in Lent 
of the following year, when he drew his attention to 
the want of cci:le>iastical discipline then prevalent, 
and the unbridled licence of life and doctrine that 
resulted fnim it. He aN > dwelt on the hardships in- 
rtii ti*d i-n the |xK)r by the new landlords, the {^rasping 
and greedy courtiers, who had succeeded the easy- 
j^oirv^ and knully monks, and who, by the enchisure 
4»f Commons and the conversion of arable into pasture 
land, hail thrown numbers out of employment, and 
pr-Kliuctl a slate of semi-starvation in the rural 
di-tritls. The miserable condition of the poor 
laUnirrr^ was keenly felt by him. and, on his l>ecom- 
in^ a bishop, ho wrotr a kttcr to the youn;^' kin^. in 
uhich he enl«»rcc<l the same topics that he had done 
in his scrnt'^n. Where there had lK.'en forty or filty 
pl'Ki^'hs at w«irk, thrre were then, he t«»ld him, but 
tin. the c«»unlry )K>pvilation had diminished by nrnre 
than 4 hall, aiui they were *' pined and famend by the 
^;rtat m arccljr and drrthe of all kiml of vitalles/* 
Corn had t » Ik: iinin.rtcd from France, for the country 
did not ppnluLC i;nou;;h for its «»wn wants.* 

He ua> 4««:iMxrat(-d Bishop of Rt>chester on 
Au>;u*t 3'>, 1551. His consecration, has, however, 
been dented cr. the s«ime ;; rounds and fiom the >ame 
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motive as that of Bishop Barlow. In his oath of 
allegiance, he renounced the pope, " haveing," as he 
testified, " the Vale of Darknesse clearly taken away." ^ 
After eight months' tenure of that see, he was trans- 
lated to Chichester, and received the royal authority 
to licence preachers for his diocese, and also to inhibit 
others from preaching.^ 

The accession of Mary terminated his episcopate, 
when, to save himself from the stake, he renounced 
Protestantism and his wife also, though it is to be 
hoped not after the fashion of one Cheken, parson of 
St. Nicholas, Cole Abbey, who, as a diarist of the 
time informs us, *' sold ys wyff to a bowcher." ^ 

For a year Scory remained unmolested, but, feeling 
that he was still in peril, he applied to be readmitted 
to the Roman Church, and restored to the exercise 
of his ministry therein. Accordingly, some time in 
the month of July, 1554, he appeared before Bishop 
Bonner, lamenting, with tears and groans,* his past 
declensions. 

Bonner absolved him and licensed him to perform 
ecclesiastical functions in the Diocese of London.^ 
But Scory's professed desire to minister in the Church 
was only a feint to throw dust in the eyes of his 
enemies. For, soon afterwards, he fled beyond the 
sea, and from his place of safety wrote a letter to 
the Protestants imprisoned in England, exhorting 
them to suffer cheerfully whatever might befall them. 
The preface had a prayer that God would "confounde 
all the proude, beastly, and develishe enterprises of 
Antichristes garde, that doo imagine nothing els but 
y® subversion of the Gospell of Christ, and contynually 

* State Papers, Edward VI., vol. xiii. 27. Date, June 17, 1551. 

* Calendar State Papers, Edward VI., vol. xiv. 40. 

* H. Machyn's ** Diary *' (published by Camden Society), p. 48. 

* Bonner's certificate of absolution mentions him as '* Valde 
prenitentem et deplorantem." 

* Burnet's " History of the Reformation,'* ed. Pocock, vol. ii. 
pp. 442, 443 ; V. 389, 390. 
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thyrstc for the blood of all true Christians."* He 
also bejjuilcd the tedium of his exile by translating 
Cyprian's •'Sermon on Mortality," published in 1556, 
the topic of which is the necessity of keeping^ the 
Christian faith« even though called on to sufTcr 
martyrdom for it The subject was a noble one, 
and suited the times, but it would have come with 
greater effect from another pen. 

Mary dead, and Elizabeth on the throne, Scory 
returned to England, full of zeal against the Romanists, 
which he vented in a sermon he preached before the 
cjurcn on Fcbruar>' 12. 1559, in which, as a Roman 
Catholic gentleman who was present wrote to the 
Mantuan ambassador at Urusseb, he *' said so much 
evil of the pope, of the bishops, of the prelates, of 
the regulars, of the Church, of the Mass," and of 
the Romish faith generally, that he was "scandalized," 
promising never to go there again.* As an 
approved U^c of Rome, he was appointed to select 
the Protestant divines for the Westminster conference 
with the Roman Catholic bishops and clergy. 

His ser\'ices condoned his apostasy, and on 
July i;, 1559. he was elected -to the IJishopric of 
Hereford. He joinetl the other bishops-elect in their 
IKTtition to the queen not to deprive the sees of their 
estato. She refused, and stripjxrd his own of seven- 
teen m.mors, amounting in all to £s*M \^^ annum.* 
He a^^i^tcd in the consecration of Arclibishop Parker, 
anl preached the sermon on the words of St. Peter. 
•'The iMcrs which are among you I exhort, who am 
alv» ,uj elder and a witness of the sufferings of Christ" 
In v\hjt »enNe, however, he was a witness, except at 
A >.il'<: distance, is not very evident. 

Fr»in the beginning to the end of it his episcopate 
at Hereford was a scene of trouble, grief, and scandal. 

' " \*- I ; .ttle wnrtcn b\ I 'hn *^C"jry," anno IJSS* 
♦ ..rnlxt '^tii* i'j{«r\, Venrfuit >cric*, 155^-9- February l> 
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His income was but ;^4CX) a year, so at least he wrote 
to Cecil/ and yet it was estimated for firstfruits and 
tenths at ;fi200. His diocese was a stronghold of 
Romanism ; the gentry opposed him, and the clergy 
defied him, especially those of his own cathedral, 
which he described as being "a very nurserye of 
blasphemy, whoredom, pryde, superstition, and ignor- 
ance." He endeavoured to visit them, but they 
claimed to be exempt from his jurisdiction, and 
also resisted the commission issued for that purpose 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury on the 14th of 
July, 1561.^ 

Unable to do anything in the way of religious re- 
formation, Bishop Scory devoted himself to the more 
congenial task of amassing a fortune, nor was he at 
all particular as to the means he adopted. 

A remarkable letter exists written to the queen 
by Mr. Richard May, a clothier of Worcester, who 
quaintly appends to his signature the words "who 
gave unto yo' Maiestie the finest clothe in the world," 
as though to ensure favourable attention to his letter. 
That letter " lamentablie " showed that the bishop's 
wife had received from him ** Twoo hundreth markes 
lacking a noble in pawne," promising " contentment 
of a benefice which should be in the queen's gift,'* 
but that he had neither received the benefice nor 
had his money restored to him, though the bishop 
was "thought" to be worth "Twentie Thousande 
poundes."^ What the queen said to the man who 
had given her " the finest clothe in the world " has not 
been told us, but what she said, or rather wrote, a 
few years afterwards to the bishop for felling timber 
on the episcopal estates is on record ; for in one of 
her explicit letters she threatened him with deprivation 

' State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. xvii. 32, 
* ** Athenue Cantabrigienses," vol. i. p. 512. 

' State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. cvii. 34. Endorsed February 19, 
I57S-6. 

C 
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if he cut down any more* Scory denied the charg^c, 
but practically admitted its truth by promising to 
be more careful for the future. 

He would ap()ear to have been articled ap^ainst in 
the Star Chamber by Sir Henry Sidney. President 
of the Marches of Wales, for extortion and simony, 
but that the charjjcs were dropj)ed not through any 
innocence of the bishop, but from his having bribed 
an influential lady.* However this may have been, 
his administration of patronage was extremely 
scandalous. 

Hr g;ive three sinecure prebends of the collegiate 
church of Bromyard to his wife.* and collated his son 
Sylv.mus Scory to a prebend in his own cathedral,* 
though he was a man of worthless character, and 
afterwards iK-came. even if he was not then, a 
Rfiinan Catholic. The sinecures which he gave to 
Mrs. Scory were each worth £21 a year, a go<Hl 
inct>mc in those days, and would have enabled him 
to cmpl«»y three preachers, if he h.id l>een as anxious 
for the honi»ur of God and for the spread of the 
gi»s|K:l as he professetl to be. His ap|K>intment of 
his \\..rthless son was a significant commentary on 
the mi'tive which, as he pretended, let! him to desire 
A c«'mmissii»n for the visitation of his cathedral, that 
"its li;;ht may liglitrn the darkness of the rest.'' 

In Is7s. he applird for the v.icant Bishopric of 
N'^rwit-h. •* Have pitey on my graie heade." he wrote 
to Biifghlcy in asking for it. •* that it male Ix: brought 
to thr grave with moare cpiiet than hytherto it hath 
hat! ■ " As the only reasons that he could give in 
^\i\t]>''T\ oi lii> application were that the i!iocese of 
Hercf'rd was a " purgator)*," and tliat t)f N-rwich 

» V 1 r ) i:*r.. I l;xi'-'!h. *.,:. €U»tv:;. 7i. I»i'r. Aj'til, l5Jk). 
• •• I r. •' \ r», • ; . I ;i ; •• A'.'.rf..' < au'j* tl^iKUt.*.'* 
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was his "native county," it was not very probable 
that his request would be granted. Besides, he was 
then under a cloud of very grave charges, which 
Burghley was disposed to credit. 

At the end of his life he became incapable of 
managing his diocese, and Archbishop Whitgift 
commissioned his chancellor to exercise episcopal 
jurisdiction.^ 

Bishop Scory died at his house at Whitbourne on 
June 26, 1585. His life had been a scene of turmoil, 
and he was not allowed even to die in peace ; for 
his son Sylvanus, to whom he had given the prebend, 
entered the house with a number of armed retainers, 
and turning his mother out of the room where her 
husband lay dying, took possession of it.^ 

It was said that the bishop in his last moments 
was reconciled to the Roman Catholic Church. 

He died very rich and left many charitable be- 
quests.^ He had also obtained new statutes for 
the cathedral, one of which provided for the founding 
of a free school. 

Whatever may have been the faults of Bishop 
Scory he must be credited with a sincere and, for 
the times in which he lived, an enlightened adhesion 
to Protestant truth, and also with considerable zeal 
in propagating it Nor must his sympathy with the 
miserable state of the poor, evidenced as it was by 
his sermons and his bequests, be lost sight of in our 
endeavour to form an estimate of his character. 

* ** Athenae Cantabrigienses,** i. p. 513, 

' State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. clxxx. i and 249. 

* They are enumerated in the "Athenae," 
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HUGH CURWEN. 

1507-1568. 

AnciiMSiini 01 1)1 KMN, 1555; Bi'.iior ok Oxpi)RI», 1567. 

.AkCHBlsHol* CUkWKN is said * to have been born at 
Hi;:h Kni|)e, near Hampton, Westmoreland, and to 
have been descended from an ancient family in that 
county. In one of his own letters, dated April 3, 
i;'4. he mentions himself as bein;; then ** three 
yiarcs under th' ;ij^e of threescore."^ This fixes his 
birth year to 1 507, and so disjHises of the statement 
matle eUcwhere that he took his H.C.L. dejjrec at 
Canibri<!^c in 15 10. The place of his education 
cat. not, in jK>int of fact. Ix? determined. 

He was ( h.&plain to Henry VHI., and in Lent, 
I ; ; ;, i^ si.itctl t»» have preached the sermon in favour 
«>t 1 ransubstantialion and a^'ainst Ji>hn I'Vith, then 
.1 priNi.ner in the T<»wcr, lor dtnym^ it, which 
pn ^ nt!y led to his l>ein^' burnt at Smithfield. In 
thr ^.unc year he is further >aiil * to have defended 
Xhr km;; ^ in.irria^e with Anna H<»leyn a;:ain>t I'eto. 
atti-t\\ar(!> tl.r cciebraled cardinal. If this be so, 
a^ he u.i> tht n but tuMity-Nix. he mu>t have been 
.1 jH.Iciiiical pri diijy. Injrin;^ a vacancy in llie sec 
i»l H«rel«»r«!. in Ij^j"^. i.v was made keeper of its 
ij.'.fitualiln H, ard in liis Injunctions (»rderetl the tree 
u-e t,| the >>^r:pturt^ in Mn^lish throughout the 

' \ . . '. . • U t . . f \S ..■■!. rrl in ',' i Sj, an 1 ii. U';. 
* • t-*i'' . I' »' • •■ 44 All .'.M-t.'-j. i_^r»t:; l-i >»r \V. 
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diocese, the king having commanded it to be publicly 
read in churches. In 1 540 he was sent to Calais on 
a commission of religious inquiry, which resulted in 
a vehement persecution of the Protestants, with 
which a sermon he preached there on "Charity" had 
probably something to do. 

He was well beneficed with the Rectory of Great 
Mongeham, Kent, a prebend of Hereford, and also 
its deanery, which he received in 1541. In the reign 
of King Edward, Curwen was a staunch Protestant, 
but ceased to be one in that of Queen Mary, who 
made him Archbishop of Dublin and Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland. He was consecrated at London House 
on September 8, 1555, by Bonner and two other 
bishops,^ and went to Ireland the following month, 
arriving in Dublin on October 20. He lost no time 
in displaying his zeal for Romanism, and held a pro- 
vincial synod, at which he enacted many religious 
ceremonies, and set up an image of the Saviour in 
St. Patrick's Cathedral. In 1557 he was made one 
of the Lord Justices of Ireland. 

Queen Elizabeth confirmed him in his office of 
Chancellor on December 14, 1558, and in the arch- 
bishopric too, and Curwen showed his gratitude, not 
to say his re-conversion to Protestantism, by pro- 
moting the passing of the Act of Uniformity in the 
Irish Parliament of the following year, and also by 
removing from his cathedral the crucifix which he 
had formerly set up. He also preached so vigorously 
against the Roman Mass, that a hundred of his 
hearers became Protestants. 

He was, however, very anxious to quit Ireland, 
and in 1560 made application to the queen through 
the Earl of Sussex^ for a bishopric which the earl 
spells as that of " Hochthford," by which he probably 

* Bishop Stubbs* " Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum," p. 81. 

• State Papers, Elizabeth, Ireland, vol. ii. 31. Date of letter, 
November 2, 1560. 
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meant Oxford. The {jround of the rccommend«ition 
was. that " of his cote." he had "surlyest stood to the 
Crownc ether in In^land or Irland." * The recom- 
mendation, however, was for some years neglected, 
till, in consequence of his i>ersistent demand for 
removal, the nuecn determined to release him from 
his ilouble office on a jKrnsion of £200 a year.* for 
there were jjrave reasons against his receiving an 
Knglish bishopric. Hut Curwen stuck out for transla- 
tion, since to be removed merely on a pension would 
give colour to the reports against his character, 
which he declare<l to be slanders. 

Yet Lofius, Archbishop of Armjigh, afTirmed^ that 
in his Court of Chancery he would ** sweare terriblye." 
and that his immoralities were too gross to be named.* 
He further testified that he did no good either in 
preaching or reforming his diocese, and gave his 
livin;;s either to ojxrn enemies of the gospel or to 
thoNC who "for wante of lernynge" were useless. 
The liishop (if Meath, alvo an excellent prelate, 
catalogued him with the re^t of his cathedral clergy 
a^ •• dume dogges " and ** living enemies to the truth." ^ 
C^ne cause <*f the displeasure of these two prelates 
U.4H. the opiiosition miidc by Curwen to their scheme 
of using the revenues (»f St. Patrick's to found a 
l'ni\ersity at Dublin. His objections were |)artly 
{x»!itical and partly religious.** Archbishop Loftus 
was \fry anxious for Curwen's removal. "Call 

• If. ') r •* -^rillry \ rWrX .' \. «M. *' IIiM.htl.f'»ril ' I* i f Iini'tiU"-!) 
t ' : •' . " Kjfli.? r ," «lK J. *.Ur *. '.I'.iif \u .1 ll.UKct \,.\s put 
(llrr^; « - '; ♦ -■ i^ ** < l> I.- 1 '-flj cln T-l \', \\,.'.\ s.itli luly IC, 

Ij: #, I'.' '... \.^'.\ .'. it .> !.At i } |"<«vi'>le that (.-.iiMrti li'uM \ix\t 
a, ,..'.; f .' I '- N* •- ■ f t >&( f«<!. lt<i«c\ir, hjv \av.4iil, .iiiil had 

l'-:. f. » 1>^ • Hi *■! 4. I$S7' 

' •*i..i.«) l^-rf, *j 125. A Ji;u»i 7, 1563. 
• I : . , \x\ 

• ^ti% - i •• I .fr i I ar^rf. ' % I i. )-. 221. 
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'I'. . , i;i i;j A: i»' 1J40; rufwrii tM \..\i\ of rc:iil>t«>kc, 
]..'^ il. iy.4. 
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home then the old unprofitable workman," were the 
words in which he urged it upon Cecil.^ 

At last it was accomplished by his translation to 
the Bishopric of Oxford in 1567, the royal assent 
being given on October 8. He sailed from Ireland 
on the nth of August in that year, "leavinge," said 
his successor in the chancellorship, " a good reporte 
behynde him."^ But this testimony refers only to 
his political conduct. His translation, indeed, not 
to mention his moral and spiritual unfitness, was a 
scandalous job ; for at the time of his appointment 
he was physically incompetent, being " a verie weake 
and impotent man through the palzey." It was, 
therefore, necessary that a suffragan should be 
appointed to perform his episcopal functions, and 
Curwen forwarded to the Government the names of 
two divines from whom the queen should select one. 
They added four more, and sent the list to Archbishop 
Parker for his opinion. He disapproved of them all — 
the nominees of the Government (three of them at 
least) because they had ** no such livelihood of their 
own to be put to such travail," but of Bishop Curwen's 
nominees as fearing that they were of " such inclina- 
tion," that they neither would "serve God in good 
religion, nor do their duty to the prince." ^ A cor- 
roboration, this, of the statement of Archbishop 
Loftus as to his shameful carelessness of the cha- 
racters and fitness of those whom he collated to 
benefices. 

His position as Bishop of Oxford was not only 
scandalous, but wretched, for his income, according 
to his own statement, was but " five hundreth mkes 
yearely," and even that pittance was subject to such 

» "Shirley Letters," p. 201. 

' State Papers, Elizabeth, Ireland, vol. xxi. 89 : Dr. Weston to Sir 
W. Cecil, August 22, 1567. 

* "Parker Correspondence,** p. 306: Archbishop Parker to Sir W. 
Cecil, October 5, 1567. 
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out^oinjjs in the shape of pensions, subsidies and 
tenths, that he found himself without any income at 
all.' and, as he pathetically put it, was left to star\'c 
in his old ajje. 

lie died at Swinbrooke, near Burford, in October, 
156S, and was buried in the parish church. He was 
never married, but acted the part of a father to his 
nephews, one cf whom, Richard Bancroft, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, he educated at Cambridjje 
at his (»wn exi)ense. Thouj^h as an ecclesiastic 
Bishop Curwen deserves severe censure, yet as a 
siatrsman and Kiwyer he is not undcser\'in^ of praise ; 
his successor in the chancellorship commended him, 
and one Matthew Kin*^ wrote of him to Cecil as 
iK'inj^ ''a ni<»st upri;;ht jud^c."^ 



MATTIIKW rARKKK. 

Ak< HI I*-H"l' TaKKEK was ,1 nativ<- of the city of 
Norwich, whrrc he was born on August, 6. 1504. 
His f.ithrr was a worsted- wcav«'r, but on his mother's 
siiir he u.is c<«nnecici! with thtr best families 
of N«*rfolk. and thr</u::h the Careys could claim 
afTfjity uith (Jucen Kli/alxlli herself His early 
educate 'M was «-ntru<ted to the c!cr;:v. who tauLiht 
him rc.iiiir:;;. writin;;. ;^rammar. and sin^^in;;. At the 
a;tc of tv. «;!vr h«T I'l^i his father, lint his mother con- 
liiiUf d Xhr 1 xpen^e of his education, and sent him to 
( ain^ ri«!^;r -a hf-re he entered at Corpus College, then 
called St BciRt's. on Septemlxrr S. 1521. In 1523 

• !•* .., Ii'.i- .* : i.. 7, I • v. M .) 7. 15'ij. 
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he was elected Bible clerk ; graduated B.A. in 1525 ; 
was ordained deacon and priest in 1527, receiving 
his fellowship in the same year. 

From this time he gave himself to the study of 
theology, especially of the Scriptures, the Fathers, 
and ecclesiastical history, in which, after six years, 
labour, he became profoundly versed. Thus qualified 
for the ministry, he entered on one of its chief functions, 
preaching his first sermon at Grantchester near 
Cambridge on Advent Sunday, 1533. Cardinal 
Wolsey attempted to secure him for his new college 
of Christ Church, Oxford ; but Parker aimed at a 
more active life than such a restricted sphere could 
afford. His abilities as a preacher were soon recog- 
nised, and in 1535 he was sent for to Court by Queen 
Anna Boleyn, who made him her chaplain and gave 
him the Deanery of Stoke-by-Clare, Suffolk. This 
promotion, however, was not to be wholly ascribed 
to his theological talents, but also to his having sided 
with the king in his divorce from Catherine of 
Arragon. 

In his new charge he laboured with commendable 
zeal for the spiritual welfare of his flock, whom he 
discovered to be devoid of religious knowledge, and 
also extremely superstitious. He founded a grammar 
school, established lectures in the college, and with great 
boldness preached against errors of faith and worship. 
In a sermon on Easter Day he inveighed against their 
pomps and processions, telling them to "fix their 
hearts on Christ, and make a true conversion to God 
their chief aim." The holiness accruing from things 
and places — even from the material cross itself — came 
in for his denunciation, and he told his people that the 
only source of real holiness was the indwelling of the 
Spirit in the soul. For these liberal sentiments he 
was accused of heresy before the lord chancellor, 
Audley, but the charge was dismissed with contempt. 
In 1538 he was appointed chaplain to the king, and 
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took his degree of doctor of divinity. Within a few 
years preferments flowed in in an almost continuous 
stream, and he became Prebendary of Ely (1541), 
Rector of Ashen, Essex (1 542); Master of Corpus 
(1544;, Rector of Burlin^^ham, and Rector of Land- 
beach (iS45). His appointment to the mastership 
was by royal mandate. When holding that position, 
and l^ing at the same time vice-chancellor, he was 
placed on a royal commission to survey the estates of 
the collcj^es at Cambridge and make a report. The 
procecdmg was ominous of impending spoliation, but 
the king was ^o much struck with the smallness of 
the revenues compared with the number of the 
recipients as shown in the report, that he remarked 
that it would be *' a pity to alter the lands to make 
them worse." On that hint Parker sj)oke, and going 
dt»wn on hJN knees with the other fellow-commissioners 
implored his Majesty t<* continue to them their 
IMi^se^siiinN* a request which was grciciously granted. 
He ntitcs in liis diary with much compl.icency the 
lon^ (aces of the courtiers — " rl^iping wolves," as he 
calU them at this unexpected declaration of their 
r(»yal master which baulked them of their prey. 

Within a little more than a year after this inter- 
view Henry VHI. dieii at Westminster, January 2S, 
1547, but the work of Chuich-robbery was carried on 
uniicr hi> succe*^v>r, and Parker was one <if its first 
victims, Ining tlesj>oileti of his Deanery of Stoke. The 
to!!e;ie was dissolved, and its lands and |H)Ssessions 
i-'nve)c«l to the king's tutor. Sir John Cheke, Parker 
U m^ CMin(K;nsated by a jM-nsion of £4*). On the 
• ;u« stii>n <>t alienation of Church lamls, he thought 
that they nu,;ht lawfully be re-distributed by Christian 
prui't^. Ijut iin'.y for religious purjHises. 

lUr .statute of Six .Articles, which had made the 
marna,;r of clerics felony, being ntiw rcinraled, Parker 

'111! t! \ ' ? \'i.t\..\- .-:,* !hc i^if-,; »a» cinj»oHcic\! V* tlcal 
i*.», ». 'i J f ^--r!) -•. '■ 'Ji i-^iii t.r. 
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immediately (June 24, 1547) married; the object 
of his choice was Margaret Harlestone, descended 
from an ancient Norfolk family, who proved a pattern 
of conjugal excellence. 

During that reign he enjoyed the confidence of the 
Government, he was a frequent preacher at the Cross 
and the Court, and was also placed on several com- 
missions, notably one for the suppression of Ana- 
baptists andanotherfor the reformation of ecclesiastical 
laws. He is said also to have been consulted in the 
revision of King Edward's first Prayer-book (1549), 
and to have approved of it, though not one of the 
commissioners. Its appearance produced intense 
excitement in many parts of England, for the people, 
already exasperated by the conduct of the land- 
grabbing courtiers, who, by turning arable land into 
pasture, had thrown thousands out of employment, were 
easily led to believe that a new religion was being 
forced upon them, because for the first time the Mass 
was now to be said in English. This conviction, added 
to agrarian discontent, afforded the enemies of the 
Government an opportunity to stir up the rustic 
population to open rebellion, of which they were not 
slow to avail themselves. In Parker's native county 
this feeling was especially strong, and Kett, a tanner 
of Norfolk, at the head of 20,000 men, seized Norwich, 
and demanded agrarian reform and the restoration of 
the Roman Catholic religion. Parker was at that 
time at Norwich, whence he immediately hastened to 
the rebels' camp, where at the risk of his life he 
preached to them on the folly and wickedness of their 
revolt, and did the same also in several of the city 
churches. The rising was soon suppressed and its 
leader executed. 

On June 8, 1552, he was nominated to the 
Deanery of Lincoln, and also received a prebend in 
that cathedral, both appointments being in the gift 
of the Crown. Whether he sympathized with the 
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attempt to place Lady Jane Grey on the throne at 
the death of Edward VI. (July 6, 1553) is a matter of 
conjecture. He certainly supped, as also did other 
members of the University, with the Duke of 
Northumberland when he visited Cambridge to 
promote her cause ; but, as his (irace was Chancellor 
of the University, this may be rc<;arded as only a 
necessar>' act of courtesy. It has also been supposed 
that his mention of a fall from his horse when flying 
by ni^jht fr<»m his enemies* refers to his escape from 
the officers of justice sent to apprehend him for his 
supjK>rt of that cause ; but others/ and with more 
probability, assign a much later date to his accident 
Parker, as a married priest, was deprived of all his 
benefices, in consccjucnce of a royal proclamation 
(March .;, 1 554;, but he was allowed to nominate 
a successor. Uith to his Mastership of Corpus and his 
Kcct^»r>' <if I^ndlxrach — an exceptional lenity which 
hardly fits in with any trea.sonable advocacy of the 
claims i»f Lady Jane (irey. 

During the reign of Mary he lived with his wife 
and two chiMren in strict retirement, and occupied 
with hi% stiKiies, but was the object of untiring 
vigilance on the part of his enemies. During this 
interval h«' wrote an<l pul>liNlK<l two treatises, the 
one his "Defence of Trieste .Marri.i;.;es," and the 
father a verNi^n <»f the rs.ill«T in Kngli^h metre. 

The accessi'»n o! I-.ii/.ibdh on November 17, 
I5;'<. brought him, th'>u;;li s<ircly against his will, 
into the lull glare arui -^lir of public life. The 
Arvhbishojirit <*i Cmterbiiry wa^ vacant through 
the decease of < aniinal role, and it was ol)vious 
l>» i\KTy < rie but Tarker himself that he w.is the 
fittest man for the post. His piety and learning; 
hl^ Ui'^lcration an^i ;:rt*at pi.ictical common .sense; 
h:-* d«<.:dcil, yet f;<'t e.\cc^slvr, Trotestantism ; his 

• : •c:: I! . i>. 'M .%' ' \f .»». • « .n.!T'.ijr>," \ol tx. |.. 114, 
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experience in so many and varied spheres of labour ; 
his past services and sufferings for religion, together 
with the personal regard of the queen, to whose 
care he had been specially commended by her 
mother, — all indicated him as the only person who 
could be reasonably thought of for the Primacy. 

Indeed, if it were possible to steer the vessel of the 
Church in safety between the Scylla of Romanism 
and the Charybdis of Puritanism, conciliating all but 
the extremists of either party, he was without 
question the man most likely to accomplish so 
difficult a task. He himself, in a letter to his old 
college friend the Lord Keeper Bacon, described the 
sort of man required for such a post at so critical 
a juncture,^ and he was answered that he had but 
drawn his own portrait. 

Accordingly, a few weeks after Elizabeth's acces- 
sion, Bacon wrote to Parker, then probably at 
Cambridge, asking him to come to London on 
business, which he hoped would turn to his advan- 
tage. This clearly meant high ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment, for which Parker, as he said, and probably 
with truth, had no desire. His utmost ambition, he 
wrote back, would be gratified with the Mastership 
of Corpus, though worth but twenty nobles a year. 
A few days afterwards he received through Cecil a 
royal command for his immediate attendance at 
Court, as it was the queen's intention to employ him 
in her service. He came, and was told that he was 
to be Archbishop of Canterbury.^ 

The prospect filled him with display, and he 
declared that he would rather go to prison than 
accept an office the duties of which he was incom- 
petent to perform. The matter remained in abey- 
ance till the middle of May, when the queen 
nominated him to the vacant see. Then Parker 

* ** Parker Correspondence : " March I, 1559. 
^ Nominated May 17, 1559. 
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addressed a long letter to her Majesty, in which 
he implored her to excuse his declining the Arch- 
bishopric, by reason of his unfitness for so great a 
place. He had formerly told the Lord Keej)er, in 
his own quaint phrase, that his " decayed voice ** and 
"a natural viciosity of overmuch shame-fastness/* dis- 
qualified him for any spiritual charge higher than the 
pastorate of some rustic flock, and he now declared 
to her Majesty that his poverty, weakness of health, 
and want (if gifts of every sort made him quite unfit 
to "do any meet service."' His letter produced no 
re>ult, except displeasure on the part of the queen, 
for she retained her puriK)se of making him Primate. 

A few months before, the assistance of Parker had 
been rccjuired for the revision of the new Liturgy to 
Ik* submitted to Parliament, and a committee was 
af)iM>inted for that purjHise, the members of which 
u«re. bcsities himself. Hill. May, Whitehead, Cox, 
Cirindal, Sandys, and Pilkington. with Sir Thomas 
Smith, a l.iyman, f<»r secretary. Owing to sickness, 
Parker was ncjt often present at their deliberations, 
but his place was supplied by Guest, afterwards 
Hishop <»f Salisbury. •' I lie commissioners were all 
strong anti-Koinanists. an<l, witli <»ne or two excep- 
tions, C aUmi^ts. 

The first question that ar^NC was which of the two 
Prayer- l^^'^-^ks »>f Kdwartl \T. the first of 15.19, or ^^^ 
sccoml of I ;; j--sh«>u!t! l>e selected as the one to be 
re\i'»c«!. The former w.is the more ritualiNtic. In the 
Communion >ervice \m re llie terms "masN*' and 
' a^lar,' the wearing the cojk:, the mixed chalice, the 
uafcr bre.i*!, the invM ition of the Holy Ghost on 
the element ^ .md the sign of the cross at their 
consecration ; >%hile at baptism the minister prayed 
for the exorcism <if the unclean spirit from the infant, 
blessed the laaTrr with the sign of the cross, and put 
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the chrisom/ or white robe, on the newly-baptized 
child. The sign of the cross was also used at 
Confirmation. In the latter Prayer-book (1552) all 
these practices were omitted, on which account, as 
one must suppose, it was chosen by the revisers. 
It was adopted almost in its entirety, and the 
alterations were so few and inconsiderable that their 
work could scarcely be termed a revision, though to 
conciliate the Roman Catholics they omitted from 
the Litany the clause praying for deliverance from 
the pope and all his detestable enormities, which 
had been in both the Edwardian Prayer-books. 

This done, they submitted the book to the queen 
for her approval, who, however, was so dissatisfied 
with the ceremonial omissions, that she ordered Cecil 
to forward to them a paper of ten questions, suggest- 
ing the restoration of the ritual, especially of the cope 
at the celebration of the Communion. To this Guest, 
as the chief reviser, drew up in the name of his 
colleagues, a reply in which were fully stated the 
reasons for the omissions.^ But the queen, determined 
to have her own way, caused a proviso to be inserted 
in the Act of Uniformity, which enacted ** that such 
Ornaments of the Church and of the Ministers 
thereof shall be retained, and be used, as were in 
this Church of England, by Authority of Parliament 
in the second year of the reign of King Edward the 
Sixth, until other Order shall be therein taken by 
the Authority of the Queen's Majesty, with the 
Advice of her Commissioners appointed and autho- 
rized under the Great Seal of England for Causes 
Ecclesiastical, or of the Metropolitan of this Realm.*' 

This brief, but weighty, proviso enabled Elizabeth 
to rule the Church much as she chose, for of course 
the concurrence of the Archbishop of Canterbury 

' The chrisom was to be returned to the minister by the mother of 
the child when she came to be churched. 
« See " Life of Bishop Guest," p. 128. 
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was a matter to be assumed. Such, at any rate, was 
her opinion of the power it gave her, and she deemed 
it So essential that she afterwards told Archbishop 
Parker that but for its insertion she would never 
have ^ivcn her consent to the Trayer-book.^ 

Hy the authority which she conceived this proviso 
vested in her, she ruled the Church despotically, and 
made it extend to matters which its framers never 
dreamt of, such as reyuLitin^ clerical marriages and 
suppressing meetings assembled for religious edifica- 
tion. It formed the "Ornaments rubric"^ which 
inii^htily puzzled the revisers as to what was meant 
by the ornaments being retained. Sandys, speaking 
th«* sense of the revisers, wrote to Parker that their 
•';:lo^s" was that they were "not to be forced to use 
them," but that others should not "convey them 
au.iy.*'* Though this gloss is itself obscure, yet it 
n^iko it obvi<»us that the rubric could hardly have 
brt-n the work of the revisers.* \Vc have no reason 
for NupjHising that in the <]uestion of ritual Parker 
tlitirrcM! from the other members of the committee. 

1 h«r I*raycr-l>t>ok passed in the House of Commons 
o:j \i\v ^ ;rd of April, and the Lords on the 2Sth, 
15? #. and was uscii for the first time on the 24th of 
the l. »;i'n\in;^' June. It was not, luiwcvcr, submitted 
to I '»n\'»..i:ion till the reign of Charles the Second. 

The Act of L'mformity which lei^ahsed the Prayer- 
\>**k pfoviiied f«>r the j)jnishmcnt al such clergy as 
nr.;!cctcd to u^e it, as well as of those wh<j s|Mjke 
.1^ i:ii-t jt, or uho. without lawful cause, neglected 
t» atlrri'i «i;v:rie "service at the parish church. The 
; « :;.i!tit-% \aricd from impris<^nment fc^r life to a 

* ■ ' ' • . / :j ■... \. ti <tt*t:99i, mrr^ !cc.'li«l t-» iiulude 
» ' •• t*-..f '■ '. -f ".■ ;<r:'-i::..itKC (^1 -il.itic ^t;\.tC. 
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shilling fine. To give the greater effect to these pro- 
visoes, as well as those of the Act of Supremacy, a 
new tribunal was created, the celebrated Court of 
High Commission, which was established by a special 
clause ^ in that Act. The Commission was issued by 
royal warrant under the Great Seal, July 19, 1559. 

The existence of this Court depended on the will of 
the queen, who could create, suspend, and renew it at 
pleasure, and appoint whom she chose to be members 
of it. Its jurisdiction embraced England and Wales, 
and the magistrates and legal officers of every shire 
therein could be required to apprehend those who 
were to be brought before it, and any one who was 
suspected of any spiritual or ecclesiastical offence 
was liable to be convented.^ The term " ecclesiastical 
offence" was, according to the construction then 
put upon it, extremely comprehensive; and laugh- 
ing in church, practising witchcraft, or having a 
forbidden book in one's library, all came within the 
definition. 

As this Court was in its constitution irresponsible, 
so in its procedure it was arbitrary. Persons accused 
on the merest suspicion were subjected to interroga- 
tories, and could be compelled to enter on their 
recognisances to an amount to be fixed by the Court, 
which also was permitted to get the truth out of 
witnesses in any way it "might devise," and if un- 
willing to answer, they could be sent to prison. The 
first Commission comprised nineteen members, of 
whom only four were ecclesiastics. Of these Parker 
was chief, and on him devolved the principal share of 
its working. 

The issuing of the famous Injunctions followed. 
They are supposed to have been drawn up by the 
revisers of the Liturgy, though in point of fact they 
were the reproduction of those of Edward VI. Their 

» I Eliz. c I, s. 18 (1559). 

■ The term for being brought before the Court of High Commission. 
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sole basis was the royal authority/ but that was 
sufTicicnl ff»r Parker, who held that during the queen's 
life her eilicts were unquestionable.'* Their purport, 
as v\c learn from the preface, was to suppress super- 
stition and plant true relipjion, and they ordered 
sermi)ns, homilies, catechizing^, congregational singing, 
am! reading the Scriptures, and made a clean sweep 
of shrines, candlesticks, pictures, and stone altars. 
Yet Kli/abeth. as it would seem from her conduct, 
never meant them to Ix* acted upon, except as far as 
she might think fit. P.irker and the bishops, doubt- 
less, urged her to issue them ; and the paper drawn 
up by Bishop Cox, and dealing with the ecclesiastical 
c^rnaments to which she was kncnvn to be partial, 
e^jK-Tially the stone altar and the crucifix, probably 
fixe<! htr (!ecisi<»n. 

In the ^ame direction, also, was the memorial 
prtNcntcd to luT Majesty at this time by Parker and 
other bishops against the retention of images in 
chun hes. ICli7ab<*th. nn occasion, would pose as an 
cTuiuy tn things and practices to which in reality she 
\\.i. p.irti.il, .in<i once -cverely reprehended Dean 
Now til r»r placing on the cushion of her j>ew in the 
r(»yal chapel .i l>K)k containing engravings of .saints 
and an.icN. 

Parkrr followed up th<: Injunctions by his *' Intcr- 
prctatinn-. and ('on-idt ration^," which were rules for 
tJi*- ;;MV<Tnanec of the i-liTj^y. All curate^ were to 
learn ctrt lin texts i.f Scripture, and repeat them to 
the .irchi!(-a< •;! at his visitation, and aNo learn a 
catM lii.^rn uhith u.is thereafter to be drawn up. 
Ili-»!i«*ji^ ar-.d all h'»ldcrs of benefices, must **go in 
ap; an '. a;;iet.i!/r," or c•!^c, after tui) monitions, be 
depri\rd «r --eejuestcretl. "Incorrigible Arians and 
Peia^^ians ■ uere to Ix: impriscjned 'until they be 
lorcci! t'# repent tif their errors.'* The cujh: was to 

I'i I I^ ::. ic*i**l. !''«i»s!;val ta«," vol. 1. p. 909. 

• •• Tukif C-rfic»i«.fi icticc," |.. 351. 
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be worn at the administration of the Lord's Supper, 
and the surplice at all other times. Private baptism 
in cases of necessity might be administered by a 
layman. No one under the age of twelve was to be 
allowed to receive the communion.^ The church 
bell must be tolled "when any Christian body is 
passing," and all ministers must declare their belief 
in the principal Articles of Religion.^ 

A few months before his consecration, Parker and 
his fellow bishops, Grindal, Cox, Barlow, and Scory, 
memorialised the queen with reference to the aliena- 
tion of Church lands. By an Act passed in her first 
Parliament, April 6, 1559, she had been empowered, 
on the avoidance of any archbishopric or bishopric, to 
take the lands belonging to it, giving in exchange 
impropriate parsonages and tenths, though by a 
special proviso, this permission did not extend to the 
episcopal residence.^ This Act was very prejudicial 
to the bishops, its tendency, and probably its object, 
being to make them odious to the people, and place 
them in very unpleasant relations to their clergy. 

The Roman Catholic bishops, Kitchin of Llandaff 
alone excepted,* strenuously opposed the passing of 
the Bill in the House of Lords as being a legalisation 
of sacrilege. Nor were their Protestant brethren 
altogether without scruples on the same point, and 
the advice of the foreign divines being taken about it, 
Peter Martyr replied that the bishops need not raise 
any difficulty about impropriations as the source of 
their incomes.^ Parker, however satisfied he may 

* Yet Parker received large fees for the admission of very young 
children to the Sacrament, a practice which Archbishop Grindal 
objected to. See his Life, p. 71. 

■ Strype's " Annals," I. i. pp. 318-322. 

* ** Provided always that this Act shall not extend to give any 
liberty or authority to your Highness to take from any archbishopric 
or bishopric the mansion houses commonlv used as the habitation or 
dwelling of any such archbishop or bishop. — I Eliz. 

* See his Life, p. 12. * " Zurich Letters," ii. p. 32. 
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have been c>n this point — and indeed he had before 
virtually conceded the principle' — felt the measure to 
be inex|)edient and unjust ; but the (pieen disre- 
jjanlcd the recjuest, thou;;h he and the other bishops 
promised to ;;ive her a thousand marks a year if she 
would stay her hind. Hut the exchange was pro- 
ceeded with, and the see of Canterbury was deprived 
t>f more than half its lands. 

The consecrati^m of Parker in the Archbishopric 
of Canter! >ury took place at Lambeth Chapel on 
Sunday. I)cieniber 17, I55«j, Bisho[)s Harlow, Scory. 
lltKi^km-. an*! (*'ivertlale, bein;^' the ofTiciatinj^ pre- 
lates. KitLhin, I'.ishop of Llandaff, stood first in the 
Commi-^'^ii'M, but he refused to act, coerced, as it is 
sail!, l)y Honner. The names of Hishops Salisbury and 
H.ile were a!-o in it, but for .some unknown reason 
ihey <!id not citViciate.'' Scory preacheil the sermon, 
and Harl''*.v, as senior bishop, put the usual questions ; 
but eah «»f the prelates pr(»nounced the words of 
conscLrati'ii. The ( )rdinal used on the occasion 
was tl.tt t'f the Second HraytT-b«>ok of Kin^ 
Kd\\ar<! \*I., which jx»sses'*ed no statutory authority.* 
On th.e illi^aiity of this Service-bo., k Hishop Honner 
afteru.inls •^r(»un<!t<l Jiis a^sirtii-'n that Mli/abeth's 
bi^liops l:ad IV it l>een duly C'jn iterated, an<l therefore 
were n«-t bi-ln'p^ at a'.!. 

Thr 'iuft;:!. li-.wivtT. J'».id in-^ertid a clau c in the 
coinn::- :'»:i ••» *»>:p;''y .iriv d.cfu icncirs cither in the 
nv^ir • I .I'iii.irii-tciir^ : the rite, or in the consccr.itors 
th.it n.:.:h: !>*■ rfi;uirei! l)y the et c'.f^iastical l.iws, or 
l»y :!.•■ t.vtLtf • 'i ihc l.:;: ;<1 •::! I his js kii'iAn as the 

= i : J. . -• I :-■-, ;•• 14. I*«.irji!ti '• ; >:.;r.- I-ijif^, \ Ut. 

» . ; 

* I • • ( • !^ •• ■■ ; .0 '. *, >!■•• r^. . » , 1 I /.I- ill, •. ;7. 

•• r]..'. I . -;J.. » 25. •• Ih;. '' . ;.. I i„.t r,-»} : Kil »-> 
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" supplentes " clause, and its insertion seems to have 
been suggested by Parker himself,^ who foresaw the 
hostile criticism to which his consecration would be 
subjected. It was, however, on the part of Elizabeth, 
a tremendous stretch of the power given her by 
Parliament to take "other order," since by it she 
virtually legalised an entire Service-book. 

After the consecration had been performed, the 
bishops and their friends were entertained by Parker 
at the Nag's Head, a tavern in Cheapside, where a 
Romish priest named Neale, peeping through a chink 
in the door, saw, as he declared, Bishop Scory place 
a Bible on the head of Parker and the other bishops 
elect, which was all the consecration they ever received. 

This ridiculous story, known as the " Nag's Head 
Fable," was first printed at Antwerp in 1604, ^^ ^ book 
written by a Roman Catholic priest, and gained such 
credence that Archbishop Abbot employed Francis 
Mason, one of his chaplains, to refute it He also in 
1614 invited four Romish priests to inspect the 
Register at Lambeth, which records the consecration. 
They did so, and pronounced it to be a forgery. 
Probably it was not contemporaneous, but the fact is 
incontestably proved by many authorities, and the 
most competent writers among the Roman Catholics 
have long ceased to doubt it H. Machyn, a citizen 
of London mentions it in his diary,^ and we have also 
the record of it in Parker's autograph and in a fuller 
contemporaneous account, already quoted, in the 
State Papers. Besides which, it must be believed that 
if Parker had never been consecrated at all, Bonner 
would not have contented himself with arguing 
against the technical invalidity of the consecration. 
The Nag's Head Fable will, however, remain as an 
instructive and amazing instance of the credulity of 
people who wish to be deceived. 

' Strype's " Life of Parker," i. p. 108. 
' Published by Camden Society, p. 220. 
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Of the prospect before him Parker took but a 
(»loomy view. " On the 17th of December/* he enters 
in his diary, ** I was consecrated Archbishop of 
Canterbur>'. Alas! alas! O Lord God, for what 
times hast Thou kept me ! Now am I come into deep 
waters, and the flood hath overwhelmed me. O Lord, 
I am oppressed ; answer for me, and strenjjthen mc 
with Thy free Spirit." 

He had before him a gigantic evil in the spiritual 
destitution of the Church, which demanded immediate 
remedy. The parishes of the kingdom either had no 
piLstors at all, or such as were wholly incompetent. 
A comparatively small number, indeed,* of the 
Kc»mish clergy had been deprived of their livings for 
refusing to conform, but to fill even their places with 
suitable mini^tcrs was no easy task. But it was in 
those whci had conformed that the great peril to 
I'rotestantism lay ; for they were either at heart 
KomJNh priests and sincere adherents of the pope, or 
cls<* irrehgious, time-serving Viciirs of Br.iy, and were 
as a Ixxly " such," as Bishop .Aylmer's chaplain once 
declarci! in an ordination hcrmon, "as were fitter to 
8ix>rt with the timbrel and pii>e. than to take in their 
hands the IxK^k of the Lord." ^ Besides this, a con- 
siderable* numt>er of parishes, especi.illy in Wales, 
had suth starvation stijurnds that no one couUl accept 
thetn, .md snmc half-dozen would l>e srrveil by the 
same priest im the Sund.iy. <»r more often than not 
remain unserved. 

To supply the vacant cures the Protestant bishops 
ordaint d such unsuitable {>ers(>ns that Parker 
addrc&sed .1 prt^iibition of such ordinations toGrindal, 
Bishop i.f London,"* and instituted the Order of 
Readers, as a means of temfxirarily supplying an 
urgent uant. These were laymen, and their functions 

• >••>,<** " Ai.r a: , • I. . J. 33^. r^'itiiitr. the tiumlxf at iSm^ b« 
I.*.. I 11 J I. A' ■) :. ■« J, '■«;'.»• 'l.r riul ii;:r::i<r 

■ ^'lyf •••I-ii" ; IS.iK i A)lmir. -^ . 22. 

* ** i u'kct Ci.rfci|»/Ci Icncc." ; , I J-j. 
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were strictly limited to saying the Litany, reading a 
homily, catechizing children, and, in cases of necessity, 
baptizing privately. They were admitted to their 
office by the licence of the bishop or his chancellor, 
but without any religious ceremony. At first they 
were appointed on the sole authority of the Primate, 
but afterwards, about 1563, the institution was 
approved of by the bishops, and an order for their 
regulation was drawn up and signed by the two 
archbishops and nine of their suffragans. Though 
the readers were often of humble birth and not very 
learned, which exposed them to the derision of the 
Romanists, they at all events were men of piety and 
repute, and superior to the old priests who could 
hardly mumble their mass. 

This step, in the judgment of Archbishop Parker, 
necessitated another, for the existing homilies were 
but few in number, and were doctrinal in their nature. 
He thought, therefore, that the new readers should 
have a larger stock of discourses which should be of a 
more practical sort. Accordingly he caused to be 
prepared a second book containing twenty-one new 
homilies.* Their respective authorship is unknown, 
though Bishop Cox has been credited with a large 
share in the work, and the name of Bishop Jewel 
has also been mentioned as taking a part. To Parker 
belonged the general superintendence, and his mind 
is very discernible throughout it. Their teaching was 
strongly Protestant 

About this time he was concerned with two 
measures of some importance — the preparation of a 
Latin version of the Prayer-book, and an alteration 
of the calendar with a revised lectionary — and his 
conduct in both these matters was deemed by the 
Puritans to indicate Popish tendencies. 

' The last of them, that against Disobedience and Wilful Rebellion, 
does not occur in any edition printed before 1571. — Advertisement to 
Oxford Edition in Clarendon Press. 
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The first of these origincitcd in a petition to the 
c^uccn to allow the book to be used in the college 
cha[>els of Oxford and Cambridge, and in those of 
Mton and Winchester. This she readily granted, 
and issued her royal letters patent under the Great 
Seal, April i^>, 1560, sanctioning its use not only in 
these places, but als<^ in the private houses of the 
clergy at such times as the Liturgy was not read in 
church. The work, on Parker's recommendation, waw 
assigned to Dr. Walter Iladdon, who took for the 
basis of it the I^itin translation of the first luiwardian 
!*raycr-b<)ok by Aless, a Scotchman, and Professor of 
Divinity .it Lcipzic. 

The difTcrenccs between that translation and the 
«rii;inal were neither numerous nor important, but 
such as there were tended to sacerdotalism. Of these 
one was very remarkable. In the Kdwardian Prayer- 
IxM.k \ihich Alcss translated, the form of absolution 
in the Communion service was identical with that in 
the Kli/.ibethan Prayer-book, and in each the i)o\fer 
to fiT^ive sins is attributed to God only, but Abss 
tht»u;;ht fit to alter it, and s|)eak of the |K)wer of 
fnr;;ivin;; sin** aN having been conveyed by Christ to 
the Church.' and this inexcusable, if not dishonest, 
alter.iti^m Ila<!d4>n transferred to his I^tin version. 
There \icrr al^o added two new prayers -one for tic 
comnuniorali-n of Ix-nefactors, and the other hr 
ihr LeIeSr.it imm oI the Lord's SupjH;r at funeraji. 
It al'> n t.iint*(! tlie Roman calemlar, replete with 
aiM>cryp!:.il saints antl idle fables. 

To \\\r I'lirit.m all tliis w.i^ but the intnxluction d 
|H.|Kry. •■.K er^Ii#taiism. and sui»erstition. The Latin 
Pr.i\ir U'^'k u.is termed the ** Pope's Dreggs.'* Most 
• f the ti-'-le/f* in Cambridge declined to use it, and 
at C'.rj us. Parker's own college, many of the fellows 
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left the chapel as soon as the Master began to 
read it 

Nor did Parker diminish the suspicion entertained 
of his " papistical inclinations " by his revision of the 
Lectionary and Calendar, for which in the following 
year he obtained a royal commission. The calendar 
of the authorised Prayer-book had no holy-days 
except such as had special collects provided, but 
Parker imported into it out of the Latin version 
seventy- three "black-letter" days, among which, to 
the horror of the Puritans, were the festivals of "Jesus 
day," the " Finding of the Cross," and the boiling of 
St John in a pot of oil. On Whitsunday, too, they 
were not a little offended by having to listen to a 
chapter taken from the Apocrypha, 

In another important matter the archbishop about 
this time exercised his authority as Primate. The 
visitations of the different dioceses had disclosed a 
wide-spread immorality, especially in the marriages 
which people contracted, men marrying not only their 
aunts-in-law, and sisters-in-law, but even their own 
sisters; bigamy also being not unfrequently practised. 
To prevent such marriages there was drawn up a 
table setting forth the prohibited degrees of affinity, 
and which was called Archbishop Parker's table on 
account of the large share he had had in its compila- 
tion. It was printed and published in 1560, and 
also in 1563 under the title of "An Admonition, etc." 
It explained the Statute of Elizabeth which forbade 
marriage between persons within the Levitical degrees, 
and which is the existing authority on the subject 
"Parker's table" was recognised in the canons as "a 
table set forth by authority," and was commonly 
printed with the Prayer-book, though not partaking 
of its statutory force. It seems, however, to have 
been very little attended to. 

Marriage with the sister of a deceased wife, which 
was prohibited by Parker's table, occasioned him 
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much anxious thought, and he seems to have been 
influenced by liishop Jewel in the decision he made 
res|)ecting it. 

Connected with this subject must be considered 
his conduct with reference to clerical marriages. 
These had been legalised by statute in the reign of 
Edward VI.. and their offspring legitimated, but under 
Mary that statute had been repealed, and Klizabcth 
refused to allow it to be re-enacted In her In- 
junctions, however, she allowed the clergy to marry, 
but only on certain degrading conditions. Leave 
must be obtained from the bishop of the diocese 
and* two justices of the peace, of the same shire and 
next to the parish where the woman resided, who, 
whatever her age, must, before she could marry a 
clergyman, have the sanction of her parents, or having 
none, c>f two of her nearest relations, and should 
she l>e withrtut any, obtain the permission of her 
ma^tr^ and mistress 

The sjiectatle of the rector of the parish humbly 
waitin;^ on a couj>le o{ rustic squires'* to obtain their 
leave t(i take to himself a wife was, what Klizabcth 
probably intended it to be, not a little degrading ; yet, 
even if the cleric in (juc^tion had iKcn as learned and 
pious as Kichari! HtKiker, he must have submitted to 
this humiliation. 

The |K.naIties of nej^lecting thi^ injunction were 
deprivation .md incapacity of holding any spiritual 
preferment, t>r {nrrforming any ecclesiastical function. 
The r-jason for issuin;^ this order was given in the 
«»ri!cr ilseif. and was the behaviour of the clergy in 
contracting menial and impro|>cr marriages, to the 

l.i:*ff :• '..'f- ! 'Kit tK* » .1 I »a iif.^::!.!!!)- ** "f." Nut wa» 
it.s'-,;r ; '. ) . I, . Mk« f tijc ; :.:.'.ci ("raffcii « ' .rri-*j' u Icncc,** 

' I', •'.' " I^ >> Ms*« , t !. K^ nii'^\ ' y, 254. .. a Ictlii fiom one 
S-:fi'^ ':>V- 't-k*' ' ±-'- "-• in (at 'jr (il thr iiutu.tcr "f tuft parish, 
wi. * A\ " \ 9} )t .. ! i:iA.*> .1 niajr !r (ImvUiu,; in the %Amc 
|«ft/:ii;. * !'..»' -'-^a^'") <^«'*-'''^* >:i 1 A'.i.^kin,; ! jvaoirti; 
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great scandal of the ministry. Indeed, one of the 
chief Romish writers of the time asserts that " almost 
all of the Protestant clergy married women of 
tarnished reputation."^ The charge is so sweeping 
that it confutes itself, yet the queen chose to believe 
it on the representations of those whose interest it 
was to disparage the clergy in her esteem. That 
they often married women who were in a humble 
rank of life cannot be denied — a circumstance which, 
as he himself tells us, induced the archbishop to 
press this injunction on his clergy as that which 
must be obeyed, and which he declared^ to be "godly 
prescribed." 

On August 9, 1561, the queen issued her man- 
date for the exclusion from cathedral closes and 
college precincts of the families of the clergy. 
Henceforth neither wife, child, nor nursemaid should 
be seen in those places, dedicated from time im- 
memorial to religion and learning, since to her 
prudish spirit the presence of a female was a 
disturbing element to both, and in the case of the 
Universities would result in the young men being 
drawn from their studies, and probably led away 
into immorality.^ Every one who should violate 
this order, whether he were a bishop, dean, canon, 
or head of a college, forfeited all his ecclesiastical 
preferments. 

This despotic order was keenly resented by 
Parker, and drew from him an earnest remonstrance 
to the queen, which, however, was wholly unavailing. 
Soon after it was issued he waited upon her Majesty, 
whom he found in a state of extreme indignation 
with the bishops, but especially with those who 
were married, and she declared, in coarse and violent 

* Sanders' " Anglican Schism," ed. Lewis, p. 379. 
' " Parker Correspondence," p. 352. 

• Petyt MSS., No. 47. Printed also in ** Parker Correspondence,'*^ 
p. 146. 
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lan;^iM^c, her regret at ever having made them bishops, 
and threatened to issue fresh matrimonial injunctions 
of a severer sort than the preceding one. The 
primate came in fur a full share of the royal vitu- 
pcratiun, and the vials of the queen's anger were 
|K>ureil so abundantly on his head, that he stood in 
her presence amazed, ashamed, and speechless. Thus 
he described the inler\'ie\v to Cecil — 

• I was in an horror to heare such wordes com fro 
her mylde nature and chryslianly learned conscyencc 
a'* she spake ccJcernyng Codes holy ordinance and 
in>titu>> of matrimonye, I marveled that our States 
in th.it bchalfe can not please her highnes w'h wc 
tii'Ul nc»thing at al to please (lodys sacred Maiestyc, 
and iru.^l to stand before Gode^ Jugemenl Seatc in a 
^«mkJ conscyence therew'*, for all the gloriouse shync 
i»f counttrfeted chastylie.** The royal insuhs and 
threats iai>ed a spiiit of opposition in the arch- 
bi-<hop, timid as hi: w.is by nature, and he intimated 
that tlie <iuttn was i^oing loo far, and that sub- 
iriissivc .IS the clergy were to her Majesty, that 
-ubmiiisit.n hai! its limits, and must be controlled 
by .1 hi-;her principle than loyalty to an earthly 
S"vcrci;;n. "1 Wi>ld be sory," lie added, "that 
ll:c tliri.;)e should ha\c lau^e to shewe disobedyencc 
wh ojH^rict /Vj' I '«//// V fh'ti^/s t^iiitni Itommibus. 
And V. hat InslillLTs si, cv' thcr be, I her be Inough 
«f thi-- C'liti inpt ll'j^^Ke \\ wil ni»t shrynke to offer 
Iher bit.ude to the iiclente ^A Chryste's ver>'tie, 
yif yl lit- tythirr »»penly Impu^;ned or secretly 
su,;^il!».d. He re-cnled the imjMilicy and cruelty 

ol ti.L iiijiiiiLti'iii, and deeply felt the queen's 
ut:^;r.i:Lfui tre.ilment of hiinsell. Kut his letter was 
\v\ V. iih'.ut <.:ii:ct. and the (|ueen let the matter 
drop, th*.u,;h her opiiiit*ns remained unaltered. 

.\: :!:»> iniK Tarkcr ti^A measures for the reforma- 
ti"n ' t : r eicr;;y, as he had previi^usly indicated in 
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his " Admonition," when he prohibited any minister 
under the degree of a Master of Arts from preaching, 
unless licensed by his Ordinary. He now (1561), 
obtained a special commission from the queen to 
hold an episcopal synod to discuss Church business 
prior to the meeting of Convocation. 

Such a commission was certainly needed, for the 
clergy, as has already been mentioned, were largely 
composed of the old ex-Mass-priests of the former 
reign, and were still, despite their conformity, for the 
most part Romanists at heart. Nor was there any- 
thing which expressly required them to be otherwise, 
for though the new Prayer-book was strongly Protes- 
tant, yet, now that the petition for deliverance from 
the pope and his detestable enormities had been 
removed from the Litany, there was little which a 
Roman priest, not over squeamish, might not bring 
himself to comply with.* It is true that he would regret 
many ritualistic omissions and defects, especially in 
the administration of the Eucharist, but those he could, 
and frequently did, supply by gestures, breathings, 
crossings, and genuflections taken from the Missal. 

The existence of such clergy as these was a peril to 
the Church, of which Parker was very conscious. To 
remove them was practically impossible, and his 
energies, therefore, were directed to the prevention of 
the evil in the future, and it seemed to him that the 
best means to this end was the imposition of a 
doctrinal test. Accordingly, with the assistance of 
other bishops, he published (April 21, 1561), eleven 
Articles of Religion to be subscribed by the clergy 
before institution to a benefice.^ These articles were 

* It was reported that Pope Pius IV. had expressed his readiness 
to sanction the English Prayer-book if the queen would accept it 
from him. 

* These articles were never legally binding on the English Church, 
though they were made so for that of Ireland, and were its sole 
formulary of faith till 1615. They are printed in Cardwell's "Docu- 
mentary Annals." See also Sirype*s **Life of Parker," vol. i. p. 181. 
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strongly anti-papal, and. thouj:jh issued in the names 
(»f both the archbishops, Parker was understood to 
have taken the chief part in their compilation. 

In the ful lowing; year he was much occupied with 
varitai-* diocesan business, amonj; which was a return, 
in obcilicnce tn the queen's writ, of all the hospitals 
and ;^ranimar schools within his diocese.* The chief 
mailer, however, which enj^ajjed his attention was 
the preparation of measures to l>c submitted to the 
ai)proachin;; C* invocation, and there exists a paper 
with marginal corrections in his autograph, which 
r^•p^^.•:^ent hi^ opinions on the subjects to be dealt 
with. Thty were four in number — Articles of 
Kc-ji,Mi»n, Ritual reform. Codification of laws for 
the cler^'y. and the Improvement of the values of 
"tnall benefices. Yet of all these important measures 
III- I inly succeeded in carryinj^ the first. 

(Jtnvocatinn met on January 13. 15'>3, anil was pre- 
I ' (led, .IS Usual, by divine service with the Holy 
C - rn:nuni«n in St. I*aul\ Cathedral, but the {golden 
1 rii-»s wh.Mi f ,r so many cL-nturies had been carried 
b< f.iL- the rrimatts .if all ICn;^lanil, was on this day 
l.ii'l a^idc, thi.Uj^h in all ether respects Parker had 
•^ti:'".: »u^ly ri:taiiie<l the ancient usa^jes. 

I h'* fir-t '^'rcat battle wa>. <»n the subject of 
r:ti; i < >ii F* brnary I ; .1 measure was introduced 
int'» thi' I.MV.ir JI«.u«e by thr Puritan party, which 
»lLii..inIfd t!:c .ibii'.iti'n «'f ^aint-^* days, the abandon* 
nuT.: i'\ {\.- rastw.irxl j.'.^iiion at the celebration of 
the « • Tni:aiiiion, the (Ii-»i:»e nf thr si.;n <if the cross 
al b.i:'t:>:n. kr;celiii;.i at the Loril'^ Sapper to be at 
the <1:-.. n.ti'»n i»\ tin- 1 Jrilin.iry. the surj»lici' in be the 
* r.'.y \(.ttmcnt at .ill ministrations, and the removal 
if <'r,^aris fr-'in i lumheN. On the mot inn to carry it 
l>cin^j p-at. it w..^ !..st !iy one vote. l''our of the 
archb:.shop's (.}.a]'!.iin<i voted a^ain.tt it. but there 

*• I'lrkd C- ffi.j.'iiiciicc," |i. 165. 
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were many absentees when the division was taken. 
In the Upper House, Sandys, Bishop of Worcester, 
moved for a Royal Commission to draw up a scheme 
of Church discipline, with the same ends in view as 
the motion in the Lower House. Parker opposed it, 
and it was lost The question of ritual was thus 
postponed, but it was not long before it again came 
to the front. 

The great work of Convocation was the drawing up 
of the Thirty-nine Articles. The queen had granted 
her permission to Parker to proceed with it, and he 
summoned Bishops Grindal, Cox, and Guest to assist 
him. They accordingly did so, and took as the basis 
of their work the Forty- two Latin Articles of 1553, 
which had been drawn up chiefly by Cranmer and 
Ridley.^ That they were not restored with the 
Liturgy (1559) has been, and with much reason, 
ascribed to the interference of the queen, who 
thought that the Prayer-book held all the doctrine 
that was necessary. But the Roman Church having 
at the Council of Trent, which ended its session this 
year, formulated an elaborate system of doctrines, 
there seemed a necessity laid on the Anglican Church 
to reply to them. 

In the drawing up these Articles Parker's was the 
controlling mind. The draft of them, when prepared, 
was submitted to the Upper House on January 
I9> 1563. The bishops, making some slight altera- 
tions, and striking out three Articles which related to 
Anabaptism, passed them on the 29th of the same 
month. The Lower House, however, was by no 
means so unanimous, and at first passed them by so 
small a majority that Parker refused to accept it till 
the number was increased. 

The Articles as they thus left Convocation pre- 
sented some not inconsiderable changes, the chief of 
which were against Romanism. By the omission of 

* Their basis was the ** Augsburgh Confession.'' 
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five Articles, the combining of two into one,* and the 
addition of three new ones, they were brought to 
their present number. 

The Articles now omitted were those which defined 
the nature of" Hlasphemy a^^ainst the Holy Ghost/' 
declared that the " Resurrection of the dead had not 
taken i>lace," that the •* Souls of the departed neither 
(KTish with their bodies nor remain unconscious." that 
the " MillenarianM were in ern^r." and that "All men 
arc ntit to be saved at last." On these subjects the 
Church of Kn;^'land, as represented in Conv<x:ation, 
dcclinct! i'» express any opinion. On the other 
hand, lh«»u;;h ihcy withheld a definition of blasphemy 
against the II<ily Gho-.t. they inserleil a new Article 
touchin^' Mis l*r<#^cssi»»n and Divinity, and added two 
resjMctin,; the Lord's SupjKrr, the twenty-eighth and 
the twenty-ninth, bj*th (»f which were strongly 
I'rt.test.in?.'* 

The other new Article dccl.ired that the Com- 
iininicn ci-.ist Ix: administered in both kinds to the 
laitv Ta.) alterations remain to !>c ntiticetl. The 
third Article n-'W only ^ tat id as a fact the g<»ing down 
of Chr:*'t in: • li-, !I. leavin,; ».iit the prcvi«»us explana- 
tion anil :hf jUwtation fr.»m St. IVtrr in support of it. 
The iwiii:i»t!i Artitlr. *' < )f the .\uthority of the 
Chi:ri !i.' bi .[.in with .i clauM; th.it did not e.\ist in 
till I iir^ ^;.«:;i !::..: .i:t.- l-j "f i ; ; ;. and which gave the 
Chur- h " p'lv.ir I • «!t*.rce K:t<.> or Ceriii^'nic^. ami 
Aiitii- rity ;:; ^•■ii!rovcr-»i', < f failli." 

'I he l'.:.t'»ry ••! t!ii> t!iu-e i- cuiiou-^. .ind has given 
rise t* :m; ii '1:^* .isi »:i. The f.ut, h>wever, secins to 
1m:. that it Ii i;i Ix.en placed there at the instance of 
ihf iU'-f'Ti ar. I «»thtr^. l>iit had liei n removed by 
Tarkir .in I hi-, rpi-^ci'pa! coadjut-ir--, th'>ugh after- 
wards th'* •iurcn ni'i^tetl on it> Ixin.; replaced. 

I he Artica-'., thus pa'^se-! !)y Coiivoc :ati»»n and 

\:-. ».. ■■•. ■ t.i ;..:..«■-, \r*. *.;. il> !l»r j n -rrj! !hirt) hinc 
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authorised by the queen, were required to be subscribed 
by the clergy, though wanting statutory authority. 

Little else was done by this Convocation, which 
broke up on April 14. The Second Book of Homilies, 
however, was then settled, but the queen, with her 
customary reluctance to endorse the action of any 
one else in ecclesiastical matters, and probably not 
much approving of their contents, delayed her 
sanction, and they were not published for many 
months. In the interval Archbishop Parker, anxious 
to begin the visitation of his diocese, requested ^ that 
the queen would authorise the Homilies, that he 
might be able to circulate them ; but this she refused 
to do. 

At this time Parliament enacted that the oath of 
supremacy should be taken by all persons at their 
ordination, and further empowered the bishops to 
tender it to all ecclesiastics. The first refusal to take 
this oath was punishable hy prcemunire, the second 
incurred the penalties of high treason ($ Eliz. i.). 

"In the archbishop," we read, "this severe Act 
created some pensive thoughts."^ The law was 
very objectionable, for it not only placed the bishops 
in a most odious position, but also left it to their 
individual judgment to administer the oath or not, 
as each thought fit. In a diocese where the bishop 
was indolent, tolerant, or had Romish sympathies,, 
there would be a practical immunity for recusancy, 
except where the Court of High Commission inter- 
vened ; while in another where the bishop was a 
furious bigot, the hapless Roman clergy, who had 
already lost all for conscience' sake, would be sent 
to prison, and thence to the gallows for no other 
fault than their inability to declare their belief in 
the queen's ecclesiastical supremacy. 

Parker felt the difficulties of the situation as well as 

* " Parker Correspondence," p. 177. 
» Strype's *• Life of Parker," p. 247. 
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its invidiousncss, and issued to his suffragans what he 
termed an advertisement,^ in which he charged them 
on their canonical obedience to himself as their 
Metro{)olitan, as well as for "other good and de- 
liberate considerations," to "have a very grave, 
prudent, and godly respect in executing the Act" 
In any case where they had been compelled for the 
wilfulness of the recusants to administer the oath for 
the first time, they were to communicate the fact to 
the primate, and not to offer it a second time without 
hi** iH'rmi'>'>iun. He seems, from an expression alx)ut 
thr "heads of the Hock showing fatherly and fKi.storal 
care," and ii»»t " fallowing their own private affections 
am) hr.it N." that he did not think his brethren much 
to Ik; trustrd, .in he had told Cecil before. 

Tlir .irthl>ishtip was well aware that in issuing thi^ 
.if!\c'rti>c'nu-nt. wltich contravened the apparent pur- 
|K)rt I'f .in Act of Tarliamcnt, he was assuiniii*^ a 
;;ra\c- rt •.|Hins:l>iiity ; he therefore showetl it ti» Cecil, 
who ad'if! .1 ]>.ir.'i;,T.tph enjuinin;; the liishopsto keep 
l!if ii'..ittcr scf.nl. thi- |H^!icy wlu-re<»f, he- doubted not, 
thiir " wisdoms " would mi* for themsilvfs. What 
Tarkcr ):err f>>ri>a\v ciinc t" p.iss. and the iniiec<iroU*> 
lK'luvi"ur «.f Hisiiop Ilornr* in pressing; the oalh on 
Hi'-l'.iip U'>n!:er, tht-n .1 priMnuT in the Mar<«lia!si-.i, 
III! ultiinatr'v t<i ariothrr Ait of Parliament, with a 
pri.vis'- njK aliiu; t!..it |>* rti-n of the Act which 
c :r.;-.wrio! ihc bishops to ti-ndt r the oatli. 

In tills \rar l*arki-r 1 omnuncrd thr trau'^I.itioi) of 
thr Sirij tiirrN ca!lei! tin* " Hi ••hops' Hiblr " from ihi- 
lii.n;})! r '•( tushxps who t'Mfk part in it. The 
< it nr\ an \U\i'.v was the \crsion tlun lI:tl^tly u^eil. 
rs{<-i :a!'.y by tlie I'uritans ; it h.id la'cn thi- wi>rk of 
l\.r Marian r\i!cs. a- tsted by Ca!vin and lk-/a. and 
pr::itrd m IC'-^ at (jcrie\a. from whuh lircumNtance 
It di.ri\c:d Its name. It was inters|iersed with *' divers 

' ^cc "l^fc (I >'.»ik/|' H''fr.c. ' 1^ 130. 
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prejudicial notes," as Parker termed them, derogatory 
to bishops and the Church; but Elizabeth, in 1561, 
had granted to John Bodley a monopoly of its pub- 
lication for seven years, at the end of which time 
Parker himself wrote to Cecil asking him to use his 
influence with the queen that it might be extended 
for twelve years more. ^ Besides this, there was 
Tindal's translation, revised by Coverdale, and known 
as the Great Bible, which had been restored in the 
first year of Elizabeth's reign, and printed in 1 562. 

The version projected by Parker was designed to 
take the place of all others, and be the only one read 
in churches. He took a leading part in the work, 
distributing their portions to the bishops and other 
divines who assisted him, and himself translating 
fourteen books in the New Testament and two in the 
Old. ^ He had asked for the assistance of Cecil, a 
request with which that great statesman did not 
think fit to comply. ^ 

While thus engaged he was compelled, though 
sorely against his will, to enforce conformity on the 
clergy whose neglect in using the Liturgy and 
violation of all rubrical directions were brought to 
the notice of the queen, who communicated her 
displeasure at it to Parker, and her wish to have it 
rectified. Accordingly, he at once conferred with the 
episcopal members of the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
and they drew up rules for the enforcement of con- 
formity, entitled "Ordinances accorded by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury." Delay ensued, and the 
queen's attention having been again, and more 
forcibly, drawn to the subject, she was so extremely 
provoked that, on January 25, 1565, she despatched a 
written mandate to the Primate, to use his authority 
as Metropolitan to confer with the bishops of the 

' " Parker Correspondence," pp. 261, 262. 

' The names of the translators and the portions assigned, are given 
in " Parker Correspondence," pp. 335, 330, notes. 
* Ibid., p. 290. 
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Ecclesiastical Commission and others, to ascertain 
these diversities of doctrines and ceremonies, and 
then proceed to correct them according: to the laws 
and ordinances provided by Parliament.^ 

The first result of this was the celebrated Book of 
Advertisements, the devisers of which, as stated by 
Parker in a letter to Cecil, were, besides himself, 
"only the Bishops of London, Winchester, Ely, [and] 
Lincoln."' Bishop Guest was one of the signatories, 
and probably, therefore, (^ave some assistance. It 
br)re tlatc the 2oth of January, in the seventh year of 
the cjuecn's rci;;n, that is, 1 565.' 

The Advertisements were a (^reat violation of the 
rijjhts «»f the clergy, for new oaths and [xrnalties for 
n<inconft>rmity were imi)oscd, which, as the lawyers 
told the archbishop, were illegal. They even altered 
the direction of the Act of Uniformity, which pre- 
scribed the co|>e to be worn at the celebration of the 
Communion, .by limiting its use to cathcxlrals and 
college chaiM-Is. This wxs doubtless done to pro- 
pitiate the Puritans, by whom that vestment was 
regarded as the very garb of Antichrist ; and at this 
time, it may here be remarked, the cojics bc;^an 
gradually to disapi>ear from the parish churches. 
The Canons and Liturg)' of James I. (iUk^) endorsed 
this alteration, ami it henceforth lK*c«ime one of the 
regular articles of iniiuir>' at episcopal visitations 
whether a!I "Popish trumixrric." such as cojks. etc., 
had been removed from the (larish church.' 

In all this Parker knew that he stood on slip|)ery 
ground, and incurred the |>enaltics of /ru*//;«w;/v. 
He had re'ijcatedly sought to obtain the (jueen's 

» •• I it».€t I. ririi- r. Irrrfr," I J . Ilj-Ji;. 

* P. V. {-i.il Mirih J IlS»4-^'5] 

* I f Ri \i^ 1.^ ail in ibc lUiiith Mjicum. *' Advcrtifecmcnt* thr 
tt -lAf '■ Jir-u.fy ;:. 7:h >CAi, itt. Iai|*fiOtcU at LoDi"ii t y 
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authorisation of the Advertisements, but in vain, as 
she alleged that his authority as Primate was suffi- 
cient She expressed to him her wishes verbally, 
but a letter she refused to write, though that was the 
very thing which he and Grindal wanted, and without 
it they, at first, refused to stir in the matter, since, as 
they believed, only the royal consent in writing could 
give legality to the Advertisements. Parker, in 
especial, thought it hard that Cecil, who was the 
prime originator of them, should leave him in the 
lurch to execute them on his own responsibility, 
and expressed his sense of it in his own quaint 
fashion.^ 

The queen, however, persisted in her refusal to 
give any authorisation of the Advertisements, and 
the Privy Council refused to confirm them, and 
Parker was left to his own resources ; compelled by 
the queen to act, and yet not furnished with the 
legal authority required for taking the prompt mea- 
sures of deprivation and suspension on which she 
insisted, and the lack of which exposed him to severe 
legal penalties. He was precisely in the position of 
the fabulous cat that roasted the monkey's chestnuts. 

Accordingly, he put on as bold a face as the cir- 
cumstances admitted, and in the preface to the 
Advertisements claimed the queen's mandative 
letter as their authorisation, though, as he himself 
admitted,^ it was expressed in such general terms 
that it wanted legal force, for which, indeed, had it 
even been otherwise, it would have required the 
Great Seal. 

It is, however, unnecessary to discuss their legality, 
on which subject the following quotation must 
suffice : " No writer of reputation," remarks Lord 
Chancellor Selbornc, " in any work published before 
the eighteenth century, seems to have suggested a 

* ** Parker Correspondence," p. 235. 

* Ibid., p. 263. 
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clout>t that they were, as a matter of fact, authorised 
by Ouccn Elizabeth."' Grindal, too, when in 1566 
he issued his mandate for the clcrjjy to wear the 
vestments, wrote of the Advertisements as having been 
•* ordcyncil by the Queen's Maiestie*s authoritic." " 

In 1564 Parker had conferred with some of the 
chief Puritan ministers on their objections to the 
vestments, which were, that the Hible not mentioning; 
the surph'cc, it could not be worn by Christian 
ministers, and that it was a defiled (garment because 
it was u<ed by the Komish prier>ts at the Mass. 
Such arguments seemed to l*arker contemptible. 
A minister, he argue<l. is not a sacrificing priest, 
and can use ceremonies that are not symbolical. 
Wstments are nnt symbolical, but only suitable, and 
no further trnd to spiritual edification than pulpits 
and scats in churches. For those who disagreed 
with him. and made the wearing a s^iuare cap 
instead of a round hat a matter of conscience, or 
uho regarded the use of the surplice as a justifiable 
ground for schism, he felt an<i expressed untjualified 
contempt. •'Precise folk." "Convenient solx?r men 
pretending a conscience." '* Silly recusants."" iVrsons 
more MTupulous than godly honest." and * Such as 
in a spiced fancy holil out,"^ were among the phrases 
by which he drscril>eil the motives and conduct of the 
nonconformists. 

Thr archbishop must have lx*en aware of the 
op|H»sition he would encoimter in enforcing the Ad- 
vertis* nirntv. Mis episco[)al brethren proved them- 
wlvrs lit he the "leaky vessels" he had once called 
them, and some of thtm shrunk from the task 
assigned them." * Kven Grindal was more than 
half- hearted in the business, Ixith from his fcar> ^if 

' I in I *»*:»*rr.-i ••%..!€%.' y 13 

' su«r |'ij*i». I'.Mt^-'h. %' I. mil. 7^». Miy II, !$'/■ 

• *• I ifkrf C. "frr^jmci'lrtKc," j jv. 2'i\ <: ■/;. 

' >^nj« I •• L-le <( raikcf.- 1 \. 1. y, pS. 
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pr<Bmunire and his dislike of persecution ; while 
Pilkington, Bishop of Durham, declared that he 
would resign his see rather than compel his clergy 
to wear the vestments. As for the Puritan ministers, 
their attitude was most defiant, and they said they 
would go to prison and lose all their living rather 
than wear a square cap on their heads or a surplice 
on their bodies.^ 

But all this mattered nothing to Parker, who was 
fixed in his purpose of enforcing the Advertisements, 
be the consequences what they might, and however 
unwise and disastrous his action in the matter may 
have been, judging it merely by its results, yet if 
estimated by the motives which determined it, it was 
creditable to him. 

With him obedience to constituted authority was, 
save when conscience intervened, a ruling principle of 
life. " Execution, execution, execution of laws and 
orders," he wrote to Cecil about this time, " must be 
the first and the last part of good governance, 
although I yet admit moderations for times, places, 
multitudes."^ The particular matters in dispute 
were in themselves comparatively immaterial ; but they 
became important when promulgated by authority. 
At the close of his life he pathetically alluded, in a 
letter to Cecil, to this opinion. " Does your lordship 
think," he wrote, " that I care either for cap, tippet, 
surplice, or wafer-bread, or any such ? But for the 
laws so established I esteem them."^ The royal 
authority for the Advertisements had not, it is true, 
been expressed as he himself would have wished, but 
he was satisfied that it was sufficiently so to leave him 
no course but that of prompt obedience. 

Yet, up to this time at least, he had been no 
persecutor, and the queen, in the letter she wrote to 
him that led to the Advertisements, had ascribed the 

* " Parker Correspondence," p. 263. 
' Ibid., p. 246. ' Ibid., p. 478. 
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<iivcrsitics and irrq^laritics of which she complained 
to the 'Mack of regard" shown by the archbishop 
and his sufTragans for their correction. 

I lis mind being made up, he proceeded to action. 
On the advice of Bishop Ilorne, he began with 
London, and ordered the clergy to appear at 
I^imbcth on the 26th of March, 1 566, the queen, on the 
loth of that month, at an inter\'icw he had with her, 
having ordered him to imprison those who stubbornly 
refused to conform. One hundred and eight minis- 
ters appeared in answer to the summons, and on the 
.same day the archbishop communicated the result 
of the meeting to Cecil. "Sixty-one promised 
conformity ; nine or ten were absent ; thirty-seven 
denied, (jf which numlxrr were the best, and some 
preachers ; six or seven convenient sober men, 
pretending a conscience, divers of them but zealous, 
and of little learning and judgment. In fine, we did 
>u>|>end them, and se<iucster their fruits, and all 
manner mini.str>% with signification that if they would 
n(it reconcile thcmscif within three months, then to 
Ik depriva!. They shewed reasonable (]uietness and 
mode-sty, otherwise than I IrKiked for. I think some 
<if them will come in when they shall feel their want, 
s{K*cialIy such as but in a spiced fancy hold out ; 
Mime of them no doubt were moved in a conscience, 
uhich I laboured by s«ime advertisements to pacify, 
but the wound is yet green ; it is not felt as I think 
it will hereafter." ^ 

The immedi.ite result rif this conduct was foreseen 
by the archbiNhop, ,-ind had been expressed in a 
litter to Cecil written six days before the meeting. 
"In fine, ue think ver>* many churches will be 
tlc^titutc for ser\'ice this Ka^ter, and that many will 
fur sake their livings, and live at printing, teaching 
children, nr i^therwisc as they can. What tumult 
nuy folI«'W, what speeches and talks be like to rise 

' " rukcr CuTtrij««iicacc," \k 369. 
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in the realm, and presently in the whole city by this 
we leave it to your wisdom to consider." ^ 

As he expected, so it turned out. The congrega- 
tions, in not a few instances, took the part of their 
ministers who had been silenced by the archbishop, 
and refused to admit the clergy whom he had sent 
to officiate, the churchwardens also refusing to pro- 
vide either a surplice or the wafer-bread. In one 
churchy where Parker's own chaplain was taking the 
duty, a parishioner, during divine service, abstracted 
both the chalice and the wafer-bread, so that there 
could be no celebration.^ At St Giles*, Cripplegate, 
the vicar and curate forcibly ejected from the church 
the choristers who had come in their surplices to 
chant at a funeral.^ But though Parker was able to 
perceive this, he did not foresee the ultimate conse- 
quences of the step he had taken. For, from this 
time, a party among the Puritans made an open 
rupture, which finally became an extensive and per- 
manent system of dissent from the Anglican Church. 

In 1568 Parker nominated two clergymen of his 
diocese, Richard Rogers and John Butler, for the 
queen to select one for the suffragan Bishopric of 
Dover. She selected the former, who was accord- 
ingly consecrated on May 19. The same year 
witnessed the completion of the Bishops' Bible, and 
on October 5 Parker wrote to the queen asking 
for her licence for the book, that copies might 
be sent to the different churches of the kingdom. 
In this letter he thus drew her Majesty's attention 
to the principles which had guided the translators. 

"Amonge divers observacons which have bin re- 
garded in this recognition one was, not to make yt 
varye much from that translacon which was comonlye 
used by publike order, except wher eyther the verietye 
of the hebrue and greke moved alteracon, or wher 

' ** Parker Correspondence," p. 268. 
2 Ibid., p. 278. * Ibid., p. 275. 
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the text WAS, by sum ncgliccncCp mutiltitcd from the 
ori^inall." ' The preface was written by Parker, in 
which, and in very touching terms, he expressed his 
sense of the supreme importance of the Scriptures. 

The publication of the Bishops* Hiblc was followed 
by the esc.i|)e of Mary Queen of Scots, who landed 
at Workington on the i6th of May in the same year, 
an occurrence which seemed to the archbishop to 
be fraught with danger to religion and to the realm. 
" I am much careful," were his words to Cecil, on 
June 1 1, *' for the success that may arise to the 
(|uren's person and the realm by the arrival of the 
Scottish I^dy/'^ 

The scfjud proved his alarm to be well grounded, 
for in the next year the Duke of Norfolk conspired 
for her rcliMNC, Tope I'ius V. excommunicated 
Kli/.d>eth. and the Karls of Westmorland and 
N'orthumlK-rland raised a serious rebellion in the 
North. Rome, too, wa% showing, by the decimation 
of the Prote-^tants in the Netherlands and the perse- 
cutitin of the Huguenots in France, l>oth her fear 
and her hatrr! of Protestantism. 

Parker had many enemies, and bitter ones, who 
in i;7i> made an attempt on his life, for such he 
deemed the outrage,* by riddling hi*» barge with 
holcv On August 7, in that year, his wife died, 
an event which he thus pathetically noted : " It 
hath pleased Almighty GihI. uh(i*>e will i'« always 
licst and must l>c oUyed, to offer unto me some 
matter ttf patience, and fooliih frail nature troubleth 
me yet s<>. that I have much ado with myself to 
gather my \%its and memory together ; but I thank 
(sckI that yet it hath pleased his mercy to suflTer my 
|MMir faith to prevail against natural consiilerations. 

■ S'f>;* • "lu'r f I'lrkri." II. ji. i. 
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He was not only hated by the Puritans, but mis- 
represented, and when in 1 57 1 the crucifix was re- 
placed in the queen's chapel, from which it had been 
long removed, the proceeding was attributed to him, 
though he was ignorant of it, and disapproved of 
it also.^ 

The restoration of the crucifix was contemporaneous 
with the revision of the Thirty-nine Articles, which 
once more passed through Convocation and Parlia- 
ment, and also received the royal ratification. The 
Canons also were drawn up in the same year, and 
were signed by all the bishops, or their proxies, 
except Barnes and Cheyney ; but the queen refused 
her formal sanction, thinking, or pretending to do so, 
that their authority being derived from hers was 
sufficient. Others, as Bishop Grindal, were of a 
different opinion, and felt that to enforce them on 
the clergy would incur prcemunire? Elizabeth, how- 
ever, thought fit, in a letter she wrote to Parker 
urging him to see to the reformation of ecclesiastical 
abuses, to refer to them as a " convenient reforma- 
tion " into which he and his suffragans. Home and 
Cox, had "well entered."^ Thus encouraged he 
took action, by calling in all licences to preach, issuing 
new ones only to conforming ministers. 

The massacre of the Huguenots on St. Bartholo- 
mew's Day, August 24, 1572, drew a letter from 
Parker to Lord Burghley, in which he " marvelled " 
at the extraordinary increase of the "papists," for 
which he could account only on the supposition that 
the Puritans were at the bottom of it* He also 
suggested a remedy in the prompt execution of the 
Queen of Scots, " that desperate person," as he styled 
her, a counsel, which was echoed by his brother 

' ** Parker Correspondence.** Date, February 6, 1 570-1. 

• "Grindal's Remains'* (published by Parker Society), p. 327. 
' " Parker Correspondence,** p. 386. Date, August 20, I57i. 

* Ibid., p. 398. Date, September 15, 1572. 
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bishop, Sandys, who strongly urged the Lord 
Treasurer *' furthwith to cuttc of the Scottish Quenes 
headc." The last transaction of importance in which 
he took part was the suppression of the prophesyings, 
which, as they will be dealt with in the life of Arch- 
bishop Grindal, need no mention here, except to add 
that he readily executed the royal mandate. 

In March, 1575, the ({ueen visited him at Canter* 
bur>', when she was entertained at a cost of about 
£2000, a sum nearly equal to the income of his see.' 
She frequently dined with him at I^mbeth, and on 
one such occasion is said to have insulted Mrs. Parker, 
though we ho]ie for her credit as a lady the story 
is nc/t true, by an indecorous jibe at the status of the 
wivc"« of the clergy. " Madam I may not call you," 
she addressed her hostess as she took leave of her, 
"and .Mrs. I am ashamed to call you, so as I know 
nt*t \%h.it to call you, but yet I do thank you.*' ^ 

Archbishop I'arkcr died at I^mbeth on May 17, 
1575, and was buried with great i>omp in his 
ch.ii'cl.but in the time of the Civil War his tomb was 
broken o{H:n, and his remains thrust into a hole. 
Thty were afteruards recovered by his successor, 
Sancroft. ami suitably re- interred. 

.Archbishop I'arker. notwithstanding his munifi- 
cence and hospitality, died very rich." He had 
several children, but only one son survived him — his 
eldest. John, who died in l^'lS. His descendants for a 
century anil a half were famous in the naval annals of 
l.nglani!, and one of them was Teter I'arker, created 
J bar* 'net in x'^'^z for his distinguished >er\ices. 

Th<'U^h he was n«it, |H:rhaps. a great archbishop, 
yet hi> attainments and character, and the great 
scr\:ccs he rendered to religion and the Church of 
Lr.,;Iand, remove him far from mcdicKrity. Humble, 

' " I .fkr; I -frf,-.t.'!fr.cr.*' ||. 474-476. 
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modest, learned, and pious, he was always inclined 
to moderation, which was ill understood by the ex- 
tremists of either party ; the queen finding fault with 
him for being " too soft and easy " in his treatment 
of the nonconformists, while they railed upon him 
as a persecutor and a papist : yet that part of his 
public conduct for which he has been so severely 
censured was due to his conscientious conviction of 
the extent of the royal authority, and of the im- 
portance of maintaining order in the Church. 

His devotion to the queen was certainly very great, 
yet it was not servile, proceeding neither from 
ambition nor fear, from the first of which faults his 
sincere desire to escape the primacy acquits him. 
That he was constitutionally diffident, if not timid, 
we have from his own pen, that records his " natural 
viciosity of overmuch shamefastness," but in the 
cause of duty he was brave enough, and could, and 
did, face the royal lioness herself. " I will not be 
abashed,'' he wrote, after a stormy interview with 
Elizabeth, "to say to my prince that I think in 
conscience, in answering to my charging. As this 
other day I was well chidden at my prince's hand ; 
but with one ear I heard her hard words, and with 
the other, and in my conscience and heart, I heard 
God" 1 

His faithful rebukes to his old friend, the Lord 
Keeper Bacon, for his alienation of Church property, 
well illustrates his moral courage ; for few things are 
more painful to sensitive natures than to reprove 
one's friends, especially those to whom we lie under 
great obligations. As a public character he was a 
great encourager of learning, and also of art, for the 
promotion of which his purse was always open. In 
private life he was faultless, a loving husband, a 
tender and affectionate parent, an attached and 
constant friend, a just and kind master. 
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EDMUND GRINDAL. 
1519-1583. 

Bishop of London, 1559 ; Archbishop of York, 1570 ; 

Canterbury, 1576. 

Archbishop Grindal was born at Hensingham, a 
village near St Begh's, Cumberland, and was the son 
of a farmer. A story is related of his preservation 
when a boy from the arrow of a careless sportsman, 
which would have pierced his heart but for a book 
which he carried in his doublet. Though, as he him- 
self has told us, his native place was " the ignorantest 
in religion " ^ in all England, yet he was even in his 
youth distinguished for his piety and learning. 

At the age of fifteen he went to Cambridge, and 
became a student, first of Magdalene, afterwards of 
Christ's, and then of Pembroke, where he became 
fellow in 1538, in which year he had previously taken 
his B.A. degree. Ridley was his tutor, and no doubt 
greatly influenced his pupil in favour of Protestantism. 
In 1 544 he was ordained by the Bishop of Chester, 
and, of course, at that time said Mass like any other 
priest,^ but about 1547 the perusal of Bullinger's 
treatise on the " Origin of Error,*' led him to reject the 
dogma of Transubstantiation,^ against which, about 
two years afterwards, he argued with great ability 
before the Royal Commissioners at Cambridge. His 
" Disputation at Cambridge " and " A Fruitful Dia- 
logue between Custom and Verity," which contained 
his new opinions on this subject, were among the 
most important works published at that time on the 
Protestant side of the controversy. 

> Lansdowne MSB., 51, printed in ** Grindal's Remains." 
* "Grindal's Remains," p. 211. 
« " Zurich LeUers," i. p. 182. 
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In 1549, being then senior proctor, he was made 
Lady Margaret preacher, and also Vice-Master of his 
college. In 1551 he became chaplain to Bishop 
Ridley, Precentor of St. PauFs, and chaplain to King 
Edward, who, in the year following, gave him a 
canonry of Westminster, and placed him on a com- 
mission to review the Articles of Religion. Though 
at this time little over thirty he was thought of for a 
bishopric, but the restoration of Romanism under 
Mary completely changed the situation, and the near 
prospect of a mitre dissolved itself into a nearer one 
of the stake. 

His master, Ridley, was already doomed ; he had 
humbled himself before the queen at Framlingham, 
begging for pardon on his knees, but had been rudely 
repulsed and sent to the Tower. His fellow-chap- 
lains, Bradford and Rogers, had (August 16, 1*5 53) been 
brought before the Privy Council, and were now in 
prison waiting their crown of martyrdom. Grindal, 
accordingly, sought safety in flight, and escaped to the 
Continent, residing successively at Strasburg, Was- 
selheim. Spires, and Frankfort, which last place he 
visited to advocate the use of the English Liturgy 
among his brother exiles, and compose the differences 
which had arisen among them on that account 
Though unable himself to be one of the noble army 
of Protestant Martyrs, he assisted Foxe to compile his 
famous book ^ that records their sufferings. 

Returning to England on the day of Elizabeth's 
coronation, January 15, 1559, he at once took part 
in all the measures then adopted for the promotion 
of Protestantism, chief among which was the revision 
of the Prayer-book. His zeal against Romanism, 
accentuated and embittered by the remembrance of 
his martyred master, now found ample scope for 
action. In the conference at Westminster with the 
Roman Catholic bishops and divines, he was one of 

' " The Acts and Monuments of the Church." 
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those who so ably championed the Prr)testant cause, 
and was also a member of a commission ai>i)ointed to 
visit the cathedrals (if the North of Kn^land, and to 
inquire into the reli^^ious condition of those parts. 
His rcjwrt was of the jjlfx>micst ; heathen darkness 
and the grossest superstition prevailed, and nowhere 
more so than amongst the clcrpjy, of whom he de- 
clared that mere deprivation was insufTicient, and thtit 
to permit them, csi>ecially the bishops, to retire into 
private life, gorged with the six>ils of the Church, was 
an excess of charity.' 

Grindal had already been rewarded with the Master- 
ship of his cullcRe 'July JO, 1 559); he was now 
made Bishop of Lr)ndon, to which see he was conse- 
crated DeccinlKT 21, I55<>' 

It was not without much anxious thought that he 
persuaded himself to accept the {xist, for in many 
rcsjwcts he was a I'uritan. To co|k:s. organs, chant- 
ing, bowing to the cast, kneeling at the Communion, 
and even quc^tiiMis put to giMlparrnts at the font, he 
objected, anil, as he afterwards solemnly declared, had 
laboured to remove them. Vet a^ ;i bishop he would 
not only have to conform to these usages himself, but 
to comfxl others to do so. He consulted the chief of 
the foreign refttrmcr^, and was materially guided by 
their advice. The i question at l.i^t n solved itself into 
the simple I -Tie of v^helher for the sake of a few cere- 
monies and orn.imeiitN, suHlciently absurd imleed, yet 
in them<kchr> iniiifferent, he .iiu! those who shared 
his sentimei-.l^ sbaiM allow the Chunh. which in all 
the great c^N<nti.i!s i»f truth anti worship was Pro- 
testant, to f.r.l into the hands of a Kt>mani/ing party. 
They had free*! •:ii to preach the gi»sjx;l, and in that 
and the |>osM:>sio:i t,{ an evangelical ami Protestant 
Prayer- b(j(>k, I.ty, as was believed, i>erinanent safe- 
guards against MijKrrstitious worship, licsidcs, there 

•• /ttf »vK Ijt'.uik/ II J. 14. 
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was hope that the few ritualistic blots which remained 
might in the future be removed, and that, the queen 
would cease to oppose her individual wishes and 
opinions to those of the Church. Such were the 
considerations which determined him, in common 
with Jewel and many other prominent Protestants, to 
cast in his lot with the Anglican Church, and be a 
member of its hierarchy.^ 

In the religious condition of the country there was 
also at this time much that added weight to them, 
and which would naturally make a pious and zealous 
man hesitate before declining to occupy a post that 
abounded in opportunities of usefulness. For not 
only was the spiritual destitution of the kingdom 
appalling, but in many parts, its chief towns especially, 
there was an intense desire for instruction in the Word 
of God, the voice of a people who had long dwelt in 
darkness and the shadow of death, but whose tomb 
was now riven and who were crying for the light of 
eternal life. Nowhere was this more visible than in 
that great city, the chief pastorship of which had been 
offered him. Before dawn the church-bells began to 
ring, and multitudes wended their way along the 
streets of London to join in divine service, and conse- 
crate themselves to God before commencing the 
labours of the day. The churches were thronged with 
men, women, and children, who all devoutly joined in 
the plain worship Avhich they understood, and which 
was closed by a simple psalm sung without the aid 
of organ or of choir. 

The occasion was truly a great one, but Grindal 
rose to it, and in suffering himself to be consecrated 
a bishop, it was that he might feed the flock of 
Christ committed to his charge. He was emphati- 
cally a teacher and a preacher of the gospel, and at 
Paul's Cross delivered many sermons, some of them 
on important occasions, as the first reading in public 

» "Zurich Letters," i. pp. 169, 176. 
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of the new Praycr-lKKik in 1559, and at the obsequies 
c»f the Km|)cror Ferdinand in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
in 1 5^*4. 

Bishop Grindal commenced his episcopate by hold- 
ing lar}^e ordinations to fill up the ranks of the cler^^y, 
thinned by death and deprivation, and the difficulty 
of finding suitable |>ersons was so great that he 
f»rdained many of an age above what was usual. 
Several on whom he laid h<inds were more than fifty. 
J<ihn Koxe, the martyrf)logist, whom he (»rdaincd 
priest, was forty-three, and one Thomas Cooper 
was turned sixty. In 15'M he visited his diocese, 
beginning with the cathedral, which he frnnifl in a 
very unsatisfactory state. Three of the prebend a ries 
did not ap|)ear, and were accordingly pronounced 
" contumacious ; " one was presented for immorality, 
the master of the school for refusing to receive the 
Communinn. and the s^icristan fur embezzling the 
Church funds. 

He gave valuable assistance in the important 
ccrlrsiastical measures *4 the time, but these having 
alre.idy t>een dealt with in the life c>f I'arker need 
not be larticulariscd lie also took a prominent 
part in the translation of the Hishops' Bible, his share 
consisting of the whole of the Minor Prophets. He 
was a leading member of the Court of High Com- 
missicin, and bore a large share in the i>erformance 
of the odious tasks assigneil to it, in the execution 
of uhich he was sf»metimes hurried into acts which 
lK'l:ed his real nature and severely strained his 
1 1 >n science. 

It is painful to have to record of the ** gentle 
Al,;nnd/' as his friend, the |Kx-t S|)cnser, anagram- 
matically calleti him, that he could on cx:casi<jn 
suggest the use of torture to oficn the lips of a 
kuinish priest. Yet such was the case. For a \HMtr 
cleric named Havcrd, or Howard, who had celebrated 
Mas» in a private hou^, was br4>ught before Bishops 
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Grindal and Cox to answer the charge, and, refusing 
to criminate himself by replying to interrogatories, 
they thus expressed their opinion to the Privy Council : 
"Some think that if this Prieste haverd might be 
putt to some kynde of Torment, and so driven to 
confesse what he knoweth, he might gayne the 
Quene's Majestie a good Mass of Monye by the 
Masses that he hath sayd : But this we referre to 
your Lordshipps* Wisdome and so committe the same 
to Almighty God." ^ 

Towards the Puritans Grindal at first showed a 
gentleness that highly displeased the queen ; but 
he afterwards enforced conformity, though he was 
in substantial agreement with those whom he had 
to punish.^ They, it must be said, retaliated, and 
on one occasion he was mobbed in London House 
by sixty women clamouring for the release of their 
minister. Their first open schism was in 1577, when 
they hired Plumbers* Hall, where they conducted 
divine service with a liturgy approved of by Calvin, 
which had been used by the Protestants in London 
in the reign of Queen Mary. For this the leaders 
were sent to prison, where they remained a long time, 
but were at last released through the earnest inter- 
cession of Grindal with the Government*^ a service 
which they entirely ignored in their partial account 
of the matter.* 

Though he was obliged to suspend and deprive 
those ministers who refused to conform, he did his 
best to mitigate their hardships, for he implored 
Cecil to petition the queen that they might be 
pardoned all the payments of first-fruits due after 
deprivation ^ — a small boon, indeed, as it appears 

* Cecil MSS., Hatfield, September 3, 1563. Printed in Hayncs* 
State Papers. 

» ** Zurich Letters," i. p. 175. 

* ** Grindal's Remains," pp. 316-319. 

* Ibid., p. 301. » Ibid., p. 389. 
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to US, and a bare act of justice. Their ministers did 
not always respond to his overtures, for two of them, 
whom he had licensed to preach on their promise to 
conform, availetl themselves of the permission, but 
broke their won!. The reasons assigned by some 
of the Plumbers'-hall schismatics for their noncon- 
formity were not a little remarkable. The Book ot 
rnalms, they declaretl, had plainly forbidden the use 
of vestments in the worship of God. by saying '* Thou 
hast magnified Thy Name and Thy Word above all 
things" (Ps, cxxxviii. 2). 

To the foreign Churches under his jurisdiction, the 
Dutch and the French, his relations were always 
amicable, the former voluntarily choosing him as 
their superintendent, and the latter in one of their 
controversies appealing to his decision. The fact 
of their ministers not being episcopally ordained, 
as an essential of the ministry, presented no difficulty 
to Grindal ; on the contrary, he distinctly recognised 
the validity of Presbyterian orders as existing in 
Scotland.^ 

In April, 1570, Grindal was translated to the 
Archbishopric of York, the cort^^ d'dire being issued 
on the 1st, and the election made on the nth, 
of that month. The see had been vacant since the 
death of Dr. Thomas Young (June 26, 1568), and 
six months afterwards Dr. Hutton, then Dean 
(afterwards Archbishop) of York, wrote to Cecil 
strongly recommending Grindal for that primacy. 
There was much need, he declared, of a good arch- 
bishop who must be " a teacher because the country 
is ignorant, vertuouse and godlie because the 
countrie is geven to sifte a man's life, a stout and 
courageous man in Code's cause because the countrie 
otherwise will abuse hym, and yet a sober and discret 
man, least to muche vigorousnes harden the hartes 

* Grindars "Register," quoted in Strype's ** Life of Archbishop 
Grindal," pp. 402-596. 
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of some that by fayre meanes might be mollyfied 
— such a man as ys bothe learned hymselfe and 
also loveth learninge, that this rude and blynde 
countrie maye be furnished with learned preachers." ^ 
The Bishop of London, he added, was "known to 
be " such a man, and therefore he wished him to be 
translated to York. Archbishop Parker also wrote 
to Cecil, but in a colder strain of recommendation, 
of Grindal as a man whom he thought " fit for York, 
a heady and stout people, witty but yet able to be 
dealt with by good governance as long as laws can 
be executed and men backed." ^ 

The new archbishop set out for his diocese on 
August I, 1570, and on the 28th wrote his impres- 
sions of it to Cecil. They were not favourable, the 
contrast between the men of Yorkshire and those 
of London being painfully great Ecclesiastically, 
it seemed to be "another church rather than a 
member of the rest," and in it he discerned " three 
evil qualities, great ignorance, much dulness to 
conceive better instructions, and great stifnes to 
retain their wonted errors." ® 

A long and serious illness prevented his visitation 
till the following May, when he accomplished it, and 
his Injunctions show its nature. Rood-screens, albs, 
tunicles, censers, crosses, candlesticks, images, and 
altars were all to be removed. The crucifix was 
to be replaced by the royal arms or some other 
" convenient crest." All unrubrical gestures were 
forbidden, the bread was not to be put in the mouth 
of the communicant but in his hand, and the minister 
vested in a " surplice with sleeves " was to read the 
prayers from a desk outside the chancel, with his 
face always turned to the congregation.* 

' State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. xlviii. 41. November 13, 1568. 
Printed also in Strype's "Annals," L, ii. 262, 263. 
• Lansdowne MSS., xi. 57. June 3 [1569]. 

Grindal's Remains," p. 326. * Ibid., pp. 123-144. 
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At the close of his visitation he wrote to Leicester 
at>out the terrible spiritual destitution of that i)art 
of England. It was the old story* told by so many 
other bishops, only worse. Kittle or no learning 
among the clergy : its cause the " cxilitic of stipends 
for ministers — sixrciallie in the greatest townes;" 
its result a i>eople uninstructcd in religion. A 
parish with fifteen hundred i>eople often had but 
a stifKnd of /'/. and was either not ser\'ed at all, or 
by some stray curtite from a neighbouring |)arish.' 

The death of Parker vacated the See of Canterbury, 
and, while he lay dying. Hurghlcy was considering 
wht> should fill his place, and wmte to Walsingham 
naming (*rindal as the '* nut est one to succeeded* 
partly i>n account <>f hi-» a«lniirable governance of 
the northern primacy, and partly because that 
|K)sition was nrxt "by degree" to the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury.' His letter enclosed one from Dean 
No\%ell, stron;;ly rccfimniending him as iK'ing **a 
man of the greatest uvsedome .ind habilitie to 
govcrne, unt«» uhom the other bysshops w ' best 
cr*tcntatii»n uolde submit thcmselfi'e." The advice 
«ia% taken, but not U>r a considerable time ; for, though 
Tarkcr died on May 17. (irindal was not nominateil 
as his succesM/r till November. 

He hesitated U*t a tortni^^ht before he could 
|>ersuadc himself ti* accept the archbishopric; but 
at last, feeling that the I'ffer was a call from Heaven, 
he decided tn do S4».' 'I he restitution of his tem- 
|K»ralit:es Was n<it made till April 22, for the 
rc\er.ues i»f the see uere believed to be much above 
the aniitunt on uhich the tenths were levied. From 
Grindal's ^la'.emcnt in reply to these objections \%e 
learn si«me curious facts. His predecessor, I'arker, 
had, he ailmitted, died very rich ; but he i)ointed 

\ ' - ' »i Ms** , t ■ kh M •-**".•: , 32*«*i. f. 342. 

• ^'I'r I jj-'is I :.fa><;h, \ :. ... 4.S. l»«!t. May 15, 1575 
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out that many of the sources from which he had 
derived such large gains, would either not accrue 
to his successor, or were of a nature that, speaking 
for himself, he could not conscientiously make use 
of. One of these he thus particularised : He " made 
a more profit than hitherto is convenient by admitting 
children to the Communion."^ When his temporali- 
ties were restored, his income ^ was rated at ;^2784 
los, lod. 

A new Ecclesiastical Commission, of which he was 
a member, having been issued,^ he at once prepared 
to visit his diocese and province, for which purpose 
he issued his Articles of Inquiry, which evince his 
former hostility to ritualism as shown in his Injunc- 
tions ; but he had scarcely entered on his duties as 
archbishop when he was suspended for his refusal 
to suppress the prophesyings at the command of the 
queen. These celebrated exercises were, at first, 
meetings for religious discussion and prayer among 
the conforming clergy; but afterwards they were 
attended by large numbers of deprived ministers 
and also of the laity, the subjects discussed em- 
bracing politics as well as divinity, and in time 
assumed the proportions of ecclesiastical conferences. 

The queen had long regarded them with disap- 
proval, and in the year before his death had ordered 
Archbishop Parker to suppress them, a mandate 
with which he at once complied. 

With experimental religion she had no sympathy, 
and throughout her reign held the opinion that all 
the religious knowledge necessary for the common 
people was supplied to them in the Prayer-book, in 
the lessons read to them on Sundays and holy days, 
and a homily once a quarter. To want more than 
this was to show a fantastical temper, if not a 

* State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. cvii. 41. 

* Calendar, Hatfield MSS., pt. ii. p. 259. 

* Stale Papers, Elizabeth, vol. cviii. 7, 8. April 23, 1576. Also 
printed in Strype*s " Life of Grindal." 
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tendency to schism, that called for repression. To 
sermons for the laity at large, Elizabeth entertained 
both dislike and distrust, and had she been able, 
would have done to the end of her reign what she 
did at its beginning, closed the pulpit and silenced 
the preachers. 

The want of the age, as her own bishops repeatedly 
told her, was a learned ministry, and, till such could 
be produced, a supply of able and pious preachers 
to itinerate the country ; but to this want she was, 
despite occasional professions to the contrary, pro- 
foundly indifferent. The queen's opinions of the 
prophesyings were, it must be admitted, also those 
of the majority of her bishops, one of whom, Barnes 
of Durham, Grindal's personal enemy, condemned 
them and their supporters with extreme bitterness. 
The conduct of such as favoured these prophesyings 
was, he declared, but " the maleapertnes of Brain- 
lesse men," while the meetings themselves were ** so 
perillouse as none can be more," and " savouring over 
much of the Anabaptists who wish a popular 
government" ^ 

The sentiments of Archbishop Grindal respecting 
these religious exercises differed from those of the 
queen ; he felt, indeed, that they had been abused, 
but he felt also that the abuse of an institution is no 
argument against its use, and he was convinced that 
in themselves they were godly and profitable. He 
looked at the matter from the lofty standpoint of his 
responsibility to God for the spiritual welfare of the 
flock committed to his charge, whereas the queen 
looked at it from the far lower one of the safety of 
her ecclesiastical prerogative and her own narrow- 
minded fastidiousness. 

The archbishop, to safeguard the prophesyings 
from future abuse, drew up rules ^ for their better 

* Lansdowne MSS., xxv. 78, February 11, 1573. 
> Strype's " Life of Grindal," pp. 377-8. 
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management, the gist of which was to place them 
under the complete control of the bishop of the 
diocese, to limit the topics of discussion to Scriptural 
subjects, and to suffer no layman or deprived 
minister to speak. This, however, was far from 
satisfying the queen, and at an interview which 
Grindal had with her in the beginning of December, 
1576, she peremptorily commanded him to obey the 
order she had given him, and suppress the prophesy- 
ings totally and at once. The archbishop would 
have argued the matter, but her Majesty cut him 
short, telling him to do as he had been com- 
manded. 

He then withdrew to Lambeth, whence he ad- 
dressed a letter to her, couched in terms of the 
utmost respect, but in plain language expressing 
opinions worthy of his high position. The letter is 
too long to be given in full, but its substance may be 
summarised. 

His duty to God was before all other con- 
siderations, and His Word had commanded him to 
preach the gospel to every creature. The people 
of the country parishes of England were lamentably 
ignorant and superstitious, and stood in need of 
religious instruction. The prophesyings had already 
been of use in that respect, and would probably be 
more so in the future. On these grounds he felt 
unable to suppress them, though he was willing to 
safeguard them from abuse. In concluding he 
prayed her to remember that in matters affecting 
religion, it was her duty to consult those who were 
competent to advise her on the subject.-^ 

The letter was written about the 8th of December, 
and was sent through the Earl of Leicester to the 
queen. On one point Burghley advised him to 

* The original of this letter is not to be found, but a draft of it, 
endorsed by Burghley, December 20, 1576, is in Lansdowne MSS., 
xxiii. 12. 
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yield, by abandoning a feature of the prophesyings 
which NVA8 peculiarly offensive to the queen, namely 
the presence of the laity. But this Grindal deemed 
r«<seiUial. " I sec no reason," he wrote back, " why 
the people shoulde be excludett, seinge S. Paule 
yrvrlh so greate coniendation to that w*^h was in the 
p^nvtivc Churche (i Cor. xiv.), especially for the 
bvniVuie yt growed thcrby to the hearers." ^ 

K.llfrtbcth kept the archbishop some time before 
*hi» vlrtgned to answer him, and then she insisted on 
M\\\l vVved. He refused, and in March, 1 577, the 
uu\Uoi was bmught before the Star Chamber, and 
\\v was ohiered to comply with the royal mandate, 
\^\\{ \\v \\^f\\\\ lefusctl. On the 8th of May the queen 
\\\\^\' {\\ liu» bishops, ordering them to suppress the 
hh^phrsylnys, and the archbishop was suspended 
m ^\\ MMMUhs. and ordered to keep to his house, 
hs\* \l\lllat<s lH»hm appointed to discharge all his 
h^uiU^MWt ^•Hri'pl those which were strictly spiritual, 
A^\\\ »w \\\y^ HiMsrnatlon of bishops,^ which he duly 
(«\ U\<M«ud (m Ihn rnd of his life. 

iSuiM^I \\\\^ thn«' oi his first suspension he wrote 
Ui'iuy IvlU'H l»» \\\^ (piecn, "humble writings," as 
l^u»,i^lv*\ Iv'MMimI thru), in which he implored the 
M^V il u^'h\4 l«Ml to no purpose, for they were not 
iuaiii*l\. v^ym^h, »lni'r Ihcy neither surrendered his 
P>«(ruiu \\\<\ |M\MU(m'(l unqualified obedience. 

\M\Uyii^^^| tM thn form of the ICcclesiastical Courts, 
\ i>M mui s\\\\\y\ t>ui h a suspension as had been laid 

u VHiu\l-^l \\\\\^\ make a submission within six 
Ml •\k\\k\, \K\Uy\\\\iiM he may be proceeded against as 

I tuv Ui. * Av tiay, thereloic. under the advice of his 
h. ,l^l KKi\\ wws^x supporter, Lord Uurghley, the 

■ ^ ". « \v^». M^^ » l»v.vvmbrr ljr» 1576. 
lir ^ ». iv'vWalvsi li57t«H rxcicr(i570); Winchester (1580) ; 
I I. \^^A I I \u'4«'A • S'UmvvaUi 05'^l)« 
* liuK, \ *■ \i\'U«u s»l i»i» oNXU rime," referrinj; to the similar case 
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archbishop wrote a letter ^ to the Lords of the Star 
Chamber beseeching their mediation with the queen. 
In it he expressed his grief for having offended her, 
but declared he had acted only from a sense of duty ; 
he allowed the justice of his punishment, which, he 
said, might lawfully have been greater, and admitted 
that though his own opinions could not be changed, 
yet that others might lawfully differ from him. The 
document, however, contained no promise of altering 
his conduct 

The queen was furious, for she regarded the letter 
as one of self-justification, and seriously contemplated 
his deprival, but from this despotic act she was 
restrained by many considerations whereof any com- 
passion for the archbishop was scarcely one. 

General sympathy was felt for Grindal in the harsh 
treatment he had experienced ; among the Privy 
Council he had many friends and supporters, as 
Burghley, Leicester, and Sir Francis KnoUys, the 
queen's vice-chamberlain and personal friend, who 
was a great advocate of the prophesyings.^ Even 
among the members of that Court, by means of 
which Elizabeth had effected his suspension, there 
were some who felt that he had been hardly dealt 
with. The bishops and clergy also greatly re- 
sented the outrage upon their ecclesiastical head, 
Barnes, of Durham, alone excepted, who was not 
ashamed to describe Grindal's opposition to the 
queen as " wilfulness " and ** obstinacie." ^ Besides, 
had he been deprived, it would have been no easy 
matter to have found a successor, both capable and 
willing, for Whitgift, on whom she had fixed her eye 

* Lansdowne MSS., xxv. 79. The letter is signed " Edm. Cantuar," 
but is undated ; but as it alludes to his "six months' sequestration," 
was probably written at the end of November (1577). Strype says the 
30th. Its substance is in Strype's ** Life of Grindal," pp. 403, 404. 

* "Parker Correspondence," p. 457, note.; "Hutton Corre- 
spondence," p. 59. 

' Lansdowne MSS., xxv. 78, February 11, 1577-78. 
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sks the next Primate, hail t(>o much intc[;rity to be 
a u^urptr' 

This btinj; so, the fjuccn abandoned her intention 
of depriving him, but refused to remove his susixm* 
.sion, and there is no evidence of its ever havin^^ been 
done ; if so. it must have been Init a hhort time before 
his death. Nor does it appear, though the contrary 
has been asserted, that he ever made the submission 
which was required of him, or abanthined the |x>sition 
for maintainin;; which he l)ad suffered so much. 
When C<»nv<K:.itii»n met in January, 15S1, Grindal 
waN viill su**prndr-d, .in<! two of the bishops, Whitjjift 
and I'ier.H, divi^^cd ' .1 fnrm <>f submission for htm to 
make, but wl'.rthcr he adopted it caimot be de- 
ter nkined. 

Meanwhilf* he wa^ tr»-*-«cd about from pillar to post, 
** inttr sft'n: r/;,7//;/;/;/r," as Jic phr.iNcd it t*> his friend, 
I>ean liutt<'n,\iLc-'ir(Iin;: as his friefu!s c>r his enemies 
prevailed, nnw " putt in assured htMjK' of Hbertic," and 
now dr;«*ctcd. .i^ there "ar'»se .1 sudeyn contraru: 
tcm|>C"»t." < >i r.i-i- M.illy ljr w.ii cheered by a (;Ieaiii 
of royal f.i\i>i:r. uhith, \\ sincere, was evanescent. 
"My c.iM- di-jK':T!rt!i Inrr^r." lie wrote* lo his <ild 
frient! Huttiin. l-fbruary I ^. 1 5r',>» after one such 
;;lcam, •'.iiu! --'Ww repulsi- oti" sute lateiye made hathe 
Inne [;even ; .i:;d yet!, ilf a man mayc tielevc in 
courte profn^^^^ I ua<« att w* tyme so neare an eniie 
ofT my Iroble^ a> att I h;i present. I)i mtnt ivluntas 
fiatr 

It ha'^ alreatly !mn n)enti>ned that the clerjjy 
nvrnted \\\r 'jiit-i :■*> trrattm-rit i«f the archliishop, atui 
;;a\e expresspai to it in the i^nly way in which it wa<» 
^afe f « r \hv\.\ \^^ .1.. vi. ( tn the meetinjj of Coii- 
v(<'ati'J'., tArivc'il the bi-iiop^ iif ihc I'rovince of 

• Scr '• 1 . \ \\\ .\.'.U' J . .«.•;. a': • • r. 

• Al! . n:-s. |. . .V M ,. .,^ ^,,^2. i 

• -ii-v . I .' , S"* • l^»'.. ;•• <*^ 

' Th.t ;;.x 11 • . ■ 1: 1 !' I r: :.fc run.**?, t^t ihr .**rc» <»f 
• *iff«il, (•. ..' I I -, 1!. : 1.. .ft! «ri'- i^iAt.: i i{.c lUthup Ilf lU:b an 1 
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Canterbury drew up and presented a petition to the 
queen, praying for the restoration of the Primate, 
adducing much the same reasons and arguments as 
had been contained in Grindal's famous letter. The 
Lower House also presented a similar petition, but 
to neither of them did she pay the least attention. 

From this time the queen urged his resignation, 
which Grindal was perfectly willing to make if a 
moderate pension were secured to him, and which 
his circumstances made necessary, for his extensive 
liberality had much impoverished him. On April 
12, 1583, he wrote to the Lord Treasurer expressing 
his full resolution to resign ; ^ but his death, which 
happened on the 6th of the following July, prevented 
the accomplishment of his purpose. His remains 
were interred in the chancel of the church at 
Croydon, where he had died, and a monument was 
erected to his memory. 

His will, dated May 8, 1583, contained numerous 
bequests,^ which, however, formed but a small part 
of what he had dispensed in his lifetime. The 
interest he took in education was here specially 
shown. The colleges of Pembroke, Magdalene, 
Christ's, and Corpus, at Cambridge, received be- 
quests — at the two former for fellowships and 
scholarships, and to Queen's College, Oxford, he 
gave stipends for a fellow and two scholars. He 
was a considerable benefactor to Highgate School, 
and founded and endowed a free grammar school 
at St. Begh's, for which, in 1583, he obtained royal 
letters patent. He left much to the poor. 

His hospitality, without being profuse, was on a 
scale that corresponded with his high position, 
though he sometimes complained, and with reason. 

Wells was dying, and of the four Welsh bishops three were absent 
from Convocation. 

* The letter is in Lansdowne MSS., xxxviii. 69. 

^ They are given in the ** Athenoe Cantabrigienses," i. p. 476. 
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of Fulham Palace bcin^ turned into a hostel for the 
reception of the queen's distinguished j»uests, t<> 
whom he was to furnish gratuitous entertainment. 
Thus, when it was once proposed to billet Cardinal 
Chastillon and his train upon him. he wrote to Cecil 
in deprecation of the plan, on the ground of his 
" Lackc of provision/' adding with a touch of humour, 
•* I observe tme Canon off the Counsel! of Carthage; 
* (fortft Episccpum habere xUnn supelLxtilem! Yff he 
be to Ixr farther assigned I prayc yr>u spare me, for 
surclye I lacke convenient furniture." ' 

Archbishop Grindal was conspicuous for his piety, 
which showed itself not only in the fruits of a holy 
life. !)Ut in constant acts of charity; in learning and 
abilities consccratetl to religion ; in tolerance, which 
A S4*nsr of duty to the Church of which he was a 
chief ruler alone restrained from negligence ; in a 
fearless re!>uking of \ice in high places; in meek sub- 
mission tt> unjust punishment ; and in the resigntition 
with which he endured a torturing malady, and the 
deprivation of that IxNiily sense, which of all the 
scnvcs is, |»erhai>s, the sweetest— the sense of sight. 



RICHARD COX. 

I::mI"I <>i I i v, 155 '. 

Hisllor C<*\ was a native of Whaddon. Hucking- 
hamshire, and wa^ eilucateti at Kton and Kin^ •* 
College. Cambridge, where, having entered in 151'^. 
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he took his B.A. degree in 1524. He became a 
canon-student of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1525, but 
his sympathy with the Reformation caused him to 
quit that post, and he was appointed Head-master of 
Eton, where he gained great distinction. 

Henry VHI. made him his chaplain, and Cox 
secured the royal favour by giving his vote in the 
Convocation of 1 540, for annulling his marriage with 
Anne of Cleves. He also preached the sermon before 
the two Houses of Convocation in 1541, taking for 
his text the words of our Lord to His disciples, "Ye 
are the salt of the earth;" but considering the base 
business on which they had been occupied, divorcing 
a poor lady for no other reason than that her husband 
did not fancy her, it must be admitted that they 
much resembled ** salt that had lost its savour." 

His merits, coupled with his compliance with the 
royal pleasure, gained for him abundant and speedy 
recompense, and no Protestant divine has probably 
ever surpassed him in the extent and variety of his 
preferments. Between the years 1541 and 1549 he 
received from the Crown the Archdeaconry of Ely ; 
canonries at Ely, Lincoln, and Windsor; and the 
deaneries of Christ Church and Westminster, both of 
which he held together, and most of the others, as it 
would seem, also. Cranmer, too, made him his 
chaplain, and collated him to the Rectory of Harrow- 
on-the-Hill. 

He held also other high offices, some lucrative, 
others only honorary, among which were a chaplaincy 
to King Edward, to whom he was tutor ^ and almoner, 
the Chancellorship of Oxford University, the place of 
a Privy Councillor, and Mastership of Requests. He 
was also " thought of " for the bishopric of Southwell, 
when it was contemplated to cdnvert it into an 
episcopal see ; but the scheme was abandoned, and 

* As he was to Princess, afterwards Queen, Elizabeth. See 
** Stephenson's Introduction, Vol. I. Foreign Calendar, Eliz." 
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the accession of Oucen Marj' not only terminated 
his hope^ of further promotion in the Church, but iilso 
deprived him of all his preferments and lodf^cd him 
in the Marshalsca prison on a char^^c of treason. 

Whereon such a char^^c could l>c based it would be 
clifTicult to di^icover. but the fervour and efficiency 
of his Prutcstanti<im made him most obnoxious to 
the Romanists, and to Bishop Gardiner cs[x:cially. 
whom, at the time of his deprivation for holding; 
Romish views «»n the Real IVrscnce, lie had bitterly 
attacked in a srnnon he preached .it Paul's Cross. 
His ciinduct in the f«irmrr rcl^m could not Ix! forjjiven. 
II«' iiad bp'ij'^hl a wife t<» the lieanerj' of Christ 
Chunh; a^ <'ne of the ( (immis^ion of Visitatii»n of 
that TnivtrMty hr hail allowed, if not caused, the 
collr^rs to Ih: flcNpnilril of their valuable man user ([its 
and IxM'ks, on the plra that they were ** |Mipish ;" and 
had st'MKl liy indiiTcrent, if not sympathetic, while 
alt.irs, images, an*! organs \%ere thrown promiscuously 
into the rubbish hrap. ' lie had also bi*en nn a com- 
mission for the s;:j)pre'*siiin of heresy, that is of 
Ko{n4niMin. .ind on the deprivation of I>ay, Bishop of 
ChiihrNtcr. in I ;;i, li^r refu-^in^j t«> destroy the altars 
«>f the ( iuirt hcM in hi-» *!i'»v:rsc. Cox had been sent 
there *:\ An .inti-ritu.il crusade, and with s^Kxial 
instructions t'< preach .i;,MmNt Transubstantiation. 
Mife«-\ir. \\r li.iil rcrulcrt'il in.itcrial assistance in 
drauiH.; up both the Kdwardian rraycr-lxioks. 

'Ihr t har^;e of treas'»n, howcvrr, was absunl, ftir 
Hl;.iti*\*'r he had d'^ne had b<-cn under royal authority ; 
lx-^:<!is. .k man \ihi> hatl fi'.led such hi;;h [>osts must 
h.i\<. )).ii! rn.my fricncS%. c\(-ii at the Romish Court of 
M.iry. n«'l ?•• viy o'n! Ilinti scholars. The result was 
his 1 1 lM.-r. It i< in alter bat a few mi>nth^' captivity, when, 
m the month "f May, 1 5 54. lie esca|jcd to the 
Cc^ntinriit. 

lie refilled a! I* rankfi irt, u here he came into violent 
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collision with John Knox, in 1555, on the subject of 
the English Prayer-book used by the exiles. The 
great Scotch reformer was for mending it according 
to his own ideas, but Cox, as became one who had 
revised it, was opposed to the least alteration, and 
having secured the ear of the civil authorities, induced 
them to authorise it 

The accession of Elizabeth, which he heard of when 
at Worms, brought him back to England, and he was 
appointed to preach the sermon at the opening of 
Parliament, on January 25, 1559. On that occasion 
the usual ceremony of the Mass of the Holy Ghost 
was dispensed with, so far at least as any royal 
attendance at it was concerned, for it was performed 
at an early hour, but without elevation. The queen 
at her entrance into the Abbey was met by the Abbot 
in his full pontificals, and the monks bearing lighted 
torches. She submitted to the odours of the 
incense, but for the rest she exclaimed, "Away 
with these torches, for we see very well."^ That 
word " away " as she pronounced it must have 
sounded like a sentence of doom in the ears of the 
Roman Catholic party, though to a degree they 
must have been prepared for sweeping Protestant 
measures. 

Many parts of Elizabeth's conduct had plainly 
indicated her future attitude towards Romanism. 
On the previous Christmas Day she had quitted the 
chapel during the celebration of the Communion, 
because Bishop Oglethorp, who was officiating, had 
refused to obey her order forbidding the elevation of 
the elements, and a few weeks afterwards put Bishop 
Scory in the pulpit, where, with extreme bitterness of 
language, he reviled the Mass. Nor was this all. For 
only two days before the opening of her Parliament 
she had a farce performed in her presence after 

* Calendar Stale Papers, Venetian. II Schifenoya to the Mantuan 
Ambassador at Brussels, January 30, 1558-9, p. 23. 

G 
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supper, in which crows dressed as cardinals, asses as 
bishops, and wolves as abbots, played their respective 
parts in ridicule of the Komi%h hierarchy.* 

The example thus set by the sovereij^n was so^n 
followed by her subjects, and [)Iays burlesquing the 
Roman ceremonies and clerjjy were daily performed 
in tavern<s, to which citizens uere invited by placards 
iy)stcd a I the corners cif the streets to pay their 
money and sec the show.* The scandal, however, 
soon rose to such a hi i^ht that it was prohibited by 
royal proclamation.' 

The sermon prc.ichrd l>y Hishop Cox, for which he 
had, doubtless, taken his cue from the prcKeedin;;s 
of the (*f>urt, was a fiiri<*us attack on the Komanists, 
csfKrcially on the priests. They had, he declared, been 
the cause «»f the suffirin^'s of the Protestant martyrs 
in the late rei^n of bN^nl and fire, and he l>esou*^lit 
her MajcNty to show them no mercy, but reijuite them 
to the uttcrmr»t. I-'i>r that pur[K)se (jod had [)laced 
her «)n the thr<rie «>f I-*. n^^ land, and (^iven her the 
sword that she ini;;lit avenj^c the bIcKKl of I lis saints, 
and rxtirfiate the impious priests of Kornc. lie 
further exhorted her tt> <iestroy all ima;^es. and 
remove every vtsti':c «if Popish idtilatry and sufKT- 
stition.* 

While the attitui!« of Cox to the Romanists was 
one of uncompromising; h(«stility, his views towards 
the extreme .sect inn of the Protestants w.is far 
more m<:i!rrate. For thou;;h stronjjly attachi-d t*» 
cpisct'pacy and to the Kn^lish iJtur^y, and abhorrin:^ 
both the principles and practices of the numerous 
sects that sw.irmcd on the Continent and were but 
t<x> nuit h in rvnScnce in Kn^land. he was, as he 
wrote ti» his frier.*! liui!m;;cr, in favour of a radical 
reformation of rclr^ion. and for restoring; the worship 

It^! . let r^f) o, 15P '>. ; a; ' ILi*!., A|'i.* II. 155'/ 

• It/- I.. JlJ.-4r> :'y. 1559. 
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of the Anglican Church after the most simple and 
primitive models.^ 

In this spirit he undertook, for the third time in his 
life, the congenial task of drawing up a Prayer-book, 
and he entered the committee-room of the revisers 
pledged, so far as ritual was concerned, to a severe 
Protestantism. His cast of mind herein may readily 
be traced in the preface he wrote to the Second 
Book of Homilies, which laid the axe to the very 
root of ritual as being in any way necessary for 
worship, as well as in the homilies themselves, in 
the composition of which he is credited with a large 
share. His contempt for rites and ceremonies gave 
some colour to the charge afterwards brought against 
him of having held an ordination in an ale-house. 
The charge was probably untrue, but it would hardly 
have been made had it not had some foundation 
in his negligence and contempt of ritual in other 
matters. His controversy with the queen on this 
very point is- one of the interesting features of his 
public career. 

Though Elizabeth, in essentials at least, was no 
Romanist, yet she had a liking for some ceremonial 
observances, amongst which were lights burning on 
the holy table, and the crucifix above it, with the 
celebrant habited in a golden cope. In the eyes of 
Cox these things were so many "marks of the 
Beast," outrageous insults on the pure gospel, and 
when he was commanded to officiate before those 
obnoxious emblems and clad "in the golden vest- 
ments of the Papacy," he penned a letter of re- 
monstrance to her Majesty, enclosing considerations 
that moved him that he " dared not minister in her 
grand chapel, the lights and cross remaining." 

The considerations were the usual Protestant 
arguments to be found at length in the homily 
" Against Peril of Idolatry." His conclusion was 

* Strype's ** Life of Parker,** i. p. 197. 
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doleful but ineffectual : " I therefore a miserable 
man, dust and clay, having these and such like 
considerations before mine eyes, cannot without 
offence of God and conscience yield to the setting- 
un of images in the temple of my God and Creator." ' 
lie hnd appealed to her "for the mercy of God not 
to force his conscience so hard ;" but his appeal was 
nn vain as hli arguments, for Elizabeth insisted, and 
Cox ylcldcil, though, as he said, " with a trembling 
conscience." '* 

Ynt rt few monthM after he had thus, to the scandal 
tif Ihr PuHlrttiw, administered the Lord's Supper, he 
Mrmird In favour of the retention of the crucifix 
hnfiMP rrrtaln moderators appointed by the Privy 
CniMHtll, whrii Jewel and Grindal took the opposite 
njilr 'I'Ur action seemed inconsistent, but from a 
ImHi'I Iii< winln to his friend Cassander a month after 
\Up illsiMilatlnn, and in which he asked for his opinion 
ftD fo wlu'lhrr a cross, by which he meant a crucifix, 
vvitD ailuvvttliifi In churches, provided that no worship 
III vi'iH'ittliiin wttH paid to the image,^ it would appear 
I hill li^' luiil been brought to consider the question as 
|ii:|n){ Ml any rate arguable. The homily, however, 
ia:||l»iil [Win i|iietttion by the declaration that worship 
*vMt» ♦♦M lii i:iUent inseparable from images. 

Ill Minuuction with the celebration of the Eucharist, 
I \tH iiul (inly objected to lights, crucifixes, and 
I mIh:.-*, hut to altars, and shortly before the queen 
lutiMnl her Injunctions of 1559 he drew up and gave 
IM \m a i)aper entitled **Certeyne reasones to be 
nlliiiiJil lu the Quene's Ma*'^'* consideracon why it 
lu not convenient that the Comunion shoulde be 
inyny:»tercd at an altare." ** His arguments were that 
ihu Lord's Supper was commemorative and not, 
4:xi:ujjt in a figurative sense, sacrificial, and that 

• hliyiic'h •' Annals," I., ii. 500. Petyt MSS., 538. 

• •• /uiK-l* LcUtir>.," i. 63 and 66, note. * Ibid., ii. 41. 42 

♦ I'clyi MSS., No. 538, vol. 38, f. 29. 
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therefore an altar was inappropriate and deceptive. 
As is well known, the queen issued her order for the 
removal of stone altars from the parish churches, but 
she was extremely angry with her commissioners for 
obeying it. 

Meanwhile, he was elected to the Bishopric of 
Norwich, but a few months afterwards was removed 
to that of Ely, on the deprivation of Thirlby, whom 
he had formerly succeeded as archdeacon. He was 
consecrated on December 21, 1559, and was also 
made a member of the first Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission. Parochial organization being now urgently 
needed. Bishop Cox gave valuable help in the 
appointment of readers and drawing up homilies. 
In 1 561 he made the primary Visitation of 
his diocese, previously to which he had issued his 
Injunctions. 

An account of it is in the muniment-room at Ely 
Palace,^ on which the editor thus comments : " Such a 
picture of an English Diocese I have not met with 
elsewhere." The churches in but too many instances 
were undefaced, the holy water stoops had not been 
taken out of the porches, nor had the pictures on the 
walls been whitewashed, and even crucifixes were still 
to be seen. Many churches were without Prayer- 
book or Bible, more had no homilies. In one church 
there was no pulpit, and in another, St. Botolph's, 
Cambridge, there was no chalice. 

The work of Cox as a Protestant reformer was cut 
out for him, and he addressed himself to it with his 
usual decisive vigour, so that when his next Visita- 
tion came round, in 1564, matters had materially 
improved, at least from the iconoclastic point of view. 
The parish churches had been duly defaced, and 
the ornaments, so offensive to sturdy Protestants, 

* Historical MSS., Commission Report: ** Papers of the Bishop of 
Ely," edited by Dr. A. Jessopp, Appendix, pt. ix. 12th Report, 1891, 

p. 374. 
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been carted away ; but there had been no corrc- 
s|)ondin(; improvement in the moral or religious con- 
dition of the ixroplc. Yet Bishop Cox exercised 
praiseworthy care in admitting persons to the ministry, 
and at one of his last Ordinations, held on October 
M>. l$«So, he rejected eight out of twenty-three can- 
didates after examination.* 

1 1 is second Visitation completed, he made hi> 
rc|iort to the Privy Council of the state of hi> 
di<Kc>c in the month of November, 1564, to which hi* 
addcil certain *' Hrefc Notes," as he called them, or 
rccommcnd.itiuns as to the right mixle of dealing with 
the Koniish * blasphemers/* by which he meant the 
priests. The more stubborn v( these were to be 
either " lunishcd m cut otTfrom conference with such 
as Ik; ' fawtors * of their religion." The rest to Ik- 
compelled to si;;n an open recantation or l)c im- 
prisoned. In the same Notes he expressed himself 
with equal intolerance of a very different body of 
religionists, tlie ' Sectaries," as they were often called. 
'* Item," he ailds, ** incorrigible Arians, I'clagians, m 
Free-will men In* sent into some one castle in North 
Wales or \Vallin;;fiird ; and there to live of their own 
labour and cxeni'^c: and none others be .sufTercd to 
resort unto them but their keepers, until they Ik* 
found to rc|H:nt their emirs."' 

Ft>r the <ild Komtsh clergy who had conftjrmed. hr 
entcrt.uncd an .ibhorrencc and contempt* nut a!t<* 
gethrr without r«Ms4>ti. Years afterwards he showed 
this in the suppn-ssinn of the prophesy in^js, which hr 
deprri.itrd Ihtcuisc they had not l>een established by 
pub i- .luthority that is. the queen's- but which his 
iipiiii'Ti lif tli-j KoruiNh conforming Cicrgy dis|Miscd 
him to regard with favour. For, as he wrote, ** When 
the ^:riate i,;nor.knce, Idlcncssc, and lewiffics^e of thr 
grcatr n^ni^Hrr of I'oorc and blind i'{L-<«ies in the 

I ■-;<?• I •.».*■ l:.i.S.p..r i:?,' ;; i^\, JV| 
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Clergye shalbe depelye weyed and Considered of, it 
wilbe thought most necessarye to Call them and to 
drive them to some travayle, and exercise of God's 
holy word, whereby theye maye be the better able 
to discharge ther Bounden duty towards ther 
fflocke." 1 

In the opinion of Bishop Cox the pope was 
Antichrist, and for the poor nonconforming priests 
who hazarded their lives by teaching their religion to 
their own people, he could find no milder epithet 
than " sowers of impiety," and " teachers of blas- 
phemies."^ When, in 1564, the Government made 
him the custodian of Dr. Thomas Watson, the de- 
prived Bishop of Lincoln, a vehement Romanist, he 
so badgered him by persistent religious controversial 
talk at all times and in all places that at last he 
refused to open his lips. It is true he was but in this 
carrying out the instructions of the Government,^ but 
he did so with an unnecessary exactness. As an 
Ecclesiastical Commissioner, he would sometimes, in 
the case of a suspected priest refusing to answer 
questions, recommend his being put to the torture.* 

Towards the Puritan clergy who rebelled against 
copes and flat caps he was equally severe. He was 
one of the devisers of the Advertisements, and it was 
in a measure owing to his advice that Archbishop 
Parker forced conformity on the London clergy.*^ 

These facts will give us a picture of the man as a 
ruler of the Church. Arbitrary in temper, severe in 
practice, with an indomitable hatred of those — nor 
were they a few — whom he deemed " adversaries," 
he brought to the governance of the flock of Christ 
the same principles which had influenced him as 

' Lansdowne MSS., xxv. 29. 
- "Zurich Letters," i. 113, et seq. 
' State Papers, MSS,, vol. cxiv. 69. [July, 1577 ?]. 
* See " Life of Archbishop Grinial," p. 67. 
** Parker Correspondence,*' p. 270. 
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Ilcad-mastcr of Eton— an inflexible determination 
to make his own will the law, and to punish with 
the utmost severity those who resisted him. He 
|K>s<«essetl eminently that " ludi-maji^isterial" dis- 
position which, many years afterwards. Abbot. Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, applied to his brother prehitc. 
nils«»n 

As a classical scholar, he was one of the foremost 
men of his a^^e. ami served the Church well in this 
rcsficct. At his in^tance it seems probable that the 
Primate undertook the translation of ttir Mishops' 
Ktblr.' Yet \n this, and it is to his credit, a desire 
for the edificati'in of the common [H.'ople pred«>iiu- 
natrd <»vcr the fa^tidiiiusness to be cx]H.'Cted from an 
ele},:.int scholar ami the ciptiousness cif a critic. I**nr 
he insi'itetl on the retentii»n of ** such usuid uonls 
that ue Kn;^lish people be Ix^^t actpi.iinted with in 
their form and sound, no far f<irth as the Hebrew will 
well iK-ar.'^ IIi-» fMirtiiin cr>nsisted of the Acts c»f 
the A{MiStlcs and tlie Kpi^tle to the Komans. 

Ihrcc eptsiide-. in the life of Dishop Co.x ha\(- 
made him ccmspit nous. (3ne of them, iiis refusal t>i 
miniNter in the royal Lha|K:l, has alreaily been 
mentioned : the other two remain to be narrated. 
Of these, tlic fir^t in }M>int of time. thou^;h ni>t in 
imjMirtance. 1km n^ merely a |K*rsiinal matter, was his 
marrta{;c with the uidnw nf lir. Turner, late I>ean of 
Wells. 

lie was then in his s<-venticth year, and «»f such 
infirm hea'.th that he wrote to his friend Hullin^f r 
that he ujN dd:!y exjH-i tin;^ his "dismission," when. 
as he pii'Usly s.iiii. his "spirit would return tn he.iven 
and his iMxly l.e ionHi;MKd to the earth." ' It would 
howe\er. appear from his subsequent conduct, that he 
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cherished other and more mundane thoughts. The 

queen was deeply incensed. Seven years before, 

when she had issued her order forbidding women to 

reside in the precincts of colleges or cathedrals, Cox 

had written an indignant letter to the Primate, in 

which he had declared that to "forbid or deface 

marriage was the doctrine of devils,*' ^ and he wrote 

a similar one, though somewhat toned down in its 

language, to the queen, in which he reminded her 

that the institution of matrimony, of which she had 

spoken in such evil terms, had been "blessed by 
Christ himself." 2 

This expostulation she now remembered, and the 
bishop was brought before the Star Chamber, and, 
but for the strenuous mediation of Cecil, would have 
been sent to prison. For to that great statesman he 
had written a piteous letter of appeal, in which, with 
unnecessary minuteness, he had detailed the reasons 
which led him to take the step which had so angered 
her Majesty. The royal indignation, he declared, 
was death, and a burden only less heavy than the 
anger of God, which, as he rather strangely pro- 
tested, he would have incurred if he had not taken 
to himself a wife.^ He confessed that his marriage 
had made him the town's talk and exposed him to 
much derision and abuse, a circumstance which 
would but the more inflame the royal displeasure. 

Even in our own day the historian Froude has 
flung some mud at the ** grey-haired old gentleman," 
as he calls Bishop Cox, by applying to him an 
epithet contemptuously degrading.* Yet in itself the 
marriage was not unsuitable, for the lady was middle- 
aged, and the bishop had a number of young children 

* ** Parker Correspondence," p. 151. 

* State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. xx. 12 : The Bishop of Ely to the 
Queen, October 1561. 

^ Ibid., vol. xlviii. 64. December 29, 1568. 

* ** History of England," ix. p. 379. 
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who stocxl in need of a mother's care. Hh'zabeth 
for(;ave the bishop^at least, she abstained from 
sending him to the Tower — but when the opjx^rtunity 
presented itself for punishing him, she laid her hand 
ui>on him with crushing weij;ht. That opportunity 
came seven years afterwards. 

The Bishopric of Kly ranked third in point of 
value amon(;st all the sees of Kn;;Kind and Wales, 
l>ein;» excelled f)nly by those of Canterbury and 
Wmchester, its annual income bcinj; above ;C2000, 
an amount which must be increased tenfold if we 
would ^ain an idc.i of its value at the present time. 
The bishop, moreover, [possessed three [>alaces for 
his residence, with spacious ^rt>unds, deer-parks, and 
chases, together with a house in I^>ndon which 
ct{ual!«'d in 'grandeur the mansions of the ;;reatest 
noblemen, lie fxissessed Palatine jurisdiction over 
the Isle of Kly, and the ap|Miintment to the offices of 
chief justice and hi^h steward were in his ^ift, 
tt>(;ether with many cjther feudal prerogatives. In 
fact, he was a prince-bishop. 

An was l)iit to l>e cx{>ected, so rich a prize could 
not fail t«< attract the cupidity of the land -grabbing; 
courtiers nf Kli/alnrth. and "divers noblemen had 
endca\(»urrd by entreaties, bribes, and the inter - 
|iositiiin of friends" to tilth from the bishop the 
|>osHcssions they c^iveted ; but, as he subseijuently 
deilared. he remained " inex{>u^nable." Hut in 1575 
a mtirr serious assault was made u{Nin his property, 
and this tune l>y the 4picrn herself. For Lord North 
tiivetci! th'.* episci)|>al resilience at Somersham, ilunt- 
in^doiishirc, with its park and ^;rounds, and Sir 
iihri^t-phcr llatton desired the Hishop's town house 
.It I|i'!i>«»rn. with its f«>urtcen acre> of pasture land. 
and Its fair ^;arden iinm<»rtaliscd by bhakesi>eare's 
mention of its ",;•»•» I strawlKrrries." ' 

Ihe pair ff r«>ib!H:rs. having made ineffectual 

A.«; A'l. i^rJ tl/., BCt in. «c. 4. 
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attempts on the bishop themselves, obtained the 
interference of the queen on their behalf. The way 
such things were done then was for her Majesty in 
the first instance to demand the estate in question to 
be surrendered to herself, when she would re-convey 
it to the expectant courtier. This was now done, and 
she wrote one of her usual imperious mandates to 
Bishop Cox to devise the manor of Somersham to 
herself for Lord North's benefit. 

The Bishop replied in a letter full of flatteries of 
her Majesty as " his sacred anchor " and " the most 
pious nurse, cherisher, and defender of religion in a 
wicked and godless age." ^ Elizabeth was fond of 
flattery, but she was much fonder of her own way, 
and no amount of praise could compensate for any 
defect in yielding to her will and pleasure, and as 
Cox's letter was in effect a refusal to obey her, she 
was extremely offended. Besides, he had made use 
of an indiscreet expression about " Harpyes and 
Wolves," and Lord North, getting hold of the letter, 
showed it to the queen, and persuaded her that the 
phrase was intended for herself. Not for a year did 
the bishop make the discovery, and only when it was 
too late to repair the results of the error did he write 
to Lord Burghley to correct it^ 

Meanwhile every engine of oppression that could 
be devised by malice and greed was put in force. 
To entangle him, if possible, in a prcejnunire, and 
furnish charges against him before the Privy Council, 
the agents of Lord North went through the country, 
and by suborning and " suggillating *' the bishop's 
enemies managed to get together a vast quantity of 
diocesan scandal, on the strength of which articles of 
accusation were framed against him. 

Of these, one was his neglect of his diocese, another 
his great wealth and his extreme meanness in the 

' Strype's ** Annals," II., ii. 567. 
' Lansdowne MSS., 21 (41). 
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matter of hospitality, a third his h'ti^iuusncss, while 
cithers (lc{><)scd to hi'S havin<; held an ordination in 
an alehouse, and Mrs. Cox's mana;;emcnt of her 
husband's dairy in driving hard bar|;ains over the 
episcopal cheese and butter had a place in the items. 
Burj;h!ey*^ remark as to the ;; raver of these charges, 
that if true they were a ^(nxI reason for punishing; the 
bishop, but not for <les{M>iIiiijr the bishopric, was ({uite 
to the point. The ch.ir;;es. when heard by the (Viuncil, 
completely collapse<l. Lord North failed also in 
.inoth( r attempt he matle .it the same time, to 4»btain 
the episcopal manor of I)ownham by an action at law 
nn the Ntri-n;;th of a clause in an old lease. 

'I he a;t.uk on Kly ll«iuse, llolborn, was, however, 
moie successful. 

Sir Christopher Matton. afterwards lord (hancellur. 
but at that ttme only gentleman of the ({uecn's Trivy 
Chantlx'r and captain (»f her i^iiarJ, was her Majesty's 
chief favourite, and had ;;ained a (greater ascendency 
over her mind and a (feet ion :» than any of her 
courtiers had ever done lK*fore. She could refuse 
him nitthm^ that he a^ktd f«>r. and as he wantni 
Kly lioiise >he ordered His)ir»p Cox to surrender it 
The dem.ind was lile^'al. Itir >\iv had no i>i>wer ' to 
alicnati: the eptst^pal rcNid"nce. 

Convmced that he ould not grant the lease 
required f>t him \%ithout injury to his successor^, 
he gave a ci\il but firm refusal, whereuiMin she 
ordered him to ap|K-ar lK:fijre her and give an account 
of himscll. 'Ihe "hurly-burly." to usc the bis|i(jps 
phrase, uhKh arnse m consequence was, as he tiiKi 
the lord treasurer/ toi> g^eat to be accounted for by 
thi« firit denial ot Mr. llatton's suit, and he mt>ic 
than hinted that it was his op|>o5iition to vice in high 
tjuartcr^ that liad brou^h: i]ii\%n the storm ui>«>n his 
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head. It may, indeed, have been that the old prelate, 
who was very outspoken, and used to write even to 
the queen herself on the most delicate matters with 
considerable freedom, had seen that in her intercourse 
with Hatton of which he disapproved, and had com- 
municated his sentiments to both of them, and that 
so, his eviction had been the result not only of greed 
but of vengeance. 

He persisted in his opposition for a considerable 
time, but in 1577 yielded so far as to grant a 
lease of his house at Holborn for twenty-one years. 
Hatton at once took possession, and proceeded to 
improve his property by divers repairs and the 
purchase of some small adjoining tenements, at a 
cost of ;^I99S. This done, he began seriously to 
reflect that he had been not a little imprudent in 
making so large an outlay on a property the lease of 
which would expire in so short a time, so he once 
more repaired to the queen, and besought her to use 
her authority to get matters put on a better footing. 
This she was very ready to do, and that not only on 
his account, but on her own. Hatton owed her a large 
sum of money, for which he had no security to offer, 
except his lease on Ely House. So she wrote once 
more to the bishop, ordering him to demise the 
premises to herself till he, or his successors, should 
pay to Sir Christopher Hatton not only all the 
money he had already spent on his improvements, 
but also any further sums he might expend for the 
same purpose. 

Bishop Cox replied in a long letter, written, as 
his others had been, in Latin, in which he urged her, 
and that on many accounts, not to insist on com- 
pliance with her mandate, because such an act on his 
part would be sacrilege, and would incur the anger of 
God. This was the gist of it, drawn out in an 
amplitude of phrase, and couched in abject language 
of flattery. Her Majesty, he told her, was the 
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" Vicaress of God " in the Church of Christ/ and was 
" the sole support of the episcopal order." 

Elizabeth construed this rigmarole into a refusal ; 
and so scared the bishop by the manifestation of her 
displeasure, though the form it took is not known, 
that he made the required demise, which she at once 
gave to Hatton to hold from the Crown. At his 
death, in 1591, she seized it, together with the rest of 
his property for the liquidation of his liabilities to 
herself, and finally sold it for £7000 to Lady Elizabeth 
Hatton, the niece-in-law of Sir Christopher, omitting, 
however, to tell her that it was liable to redemption 
on payment of the money which her uncle had 
expended on it,^ 

Notwithstanding the queen's displeasure with 
Bishop Cox, she had far too much common sense 
to allow it to interfere with her business, and his 
services, being too valuable, despite his years, to be 
dispensed with, she made use of them as long as he 
lived. 

Even in the midst of the strife about the first lease, 
when, in the year after the death of Archbishop 
Parker, a new ecclesiastical commission was issued 
(April 23, 1576), he was again made a member of it, 
and in the same year visited St. John's College, 
Cambridge, and drew up statutes for its government. 
He was also still employed as custodian of Roman 
Catholic prelates, with an eye to their conversion ; 
and for this purpose, never attained, Feckenham, ex- 
Abbot of Westminster, was, in 1577, committed to his 
keeping at Downham Park. He, however, stubbornly 
refusing to be made a Protestant, appears to have 
found his way to the episcopal gaol at Wisbech.® 
Nor was the customary interchange of civilities 

■ Ltnsdowne MSS., Ixi. 2. 

' For ft foil account of the subsequent history of this lease, see 
'Hoffm^j of Bishop Patrick," pp. 164-170. 
4^ Athenee Cantabrigienses,'' i. p. 442. 
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between the queen and the bishop omitted, for in 
the year 1578 he made a present to her Majesty of 
£20y receiving in exchange a silver-gilt tankard. 

Bishop Cox, worn out with years and troubles, was 
at the close of his life anxious to resign his see on 
a suitable pension, and, after much haggling, the 
arrangement was finally made. Others were also 
anxious that he should do so, notably Aylmer, Bishop 
of London, who for four years had been watching the 
bishopric and the bishop with the sharp eyes of greed. 

He seems to have made a compact with Sir 
Christopher Hatton with reference to it, and a few 
months before the death of Cox wrote to Sir Chris- 
topher a very unfeeling and shameless letter respecting 
it. " You may/' were his words in urging his suit, 
" use dyvers argumentes to helpe forward the matter : 
as the crookedness of the ould tired father, whom 
if her Ma"® do not soon ease hym of this place of 
service, she must shortely loose him either by deathe, 
where she can have but the boones, or by unreason- 
ablenes of service, in w^'h case she shalbe sewer to 
be deceaved."^ The "ould tired father," however, 
died before his resignation was effected, the reasons 
being that no divine could be found to accept the 
see on the conditions on which it was offered, and 
it remained unfilled for twenty years. His death 
happened on July 22, 1581, and he was buried with 
great pomp in Ely Cathedral. 

» Sir Christopher Hatton's "Letter Book;" Additional MSS., 
British Museum. Date of Letter, March, 1581. 
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ROWLAND MEYRICK. 
1505-1566. 

Bishop of Bangor, 1559. 

Bishop R. Meyrick was born in Anglesea, and 
graduated in law at St Edward's Hall, Oxford. 
Having taken orders as a secular priest, he became 
Principal of the New Inn Hall in 1534, and afterwards 
Chancellor and Canon of St. David's, and in that 
capacity was present at the first Convocation of 
Edward VI. 

His first appearance in public was as a church- 
robber of the grossest type, when he had for his 
assistant Thomas Young, afterwards Archbishop of 
York. For the See of St. David's being vacant, 
through the removal of Barlow, Meyrick and Young, 
who had been appointed to take charge of the 
diocese, stole the cathedral plate and jewels, worth 
five hundred marks, and further enriched themselves 
by sealing blank leases without the king's know- 
ledge. 

Ferrar, who succeeded Barlow in 1547, proceeded 
to visit the Chapter and inquire into these spoliations, 
and presently dismissed Meyrick and Young from 
their offices, on account of the wickedness of their 
lives and their neglect of duty. He further exasperated 
them by certifying them as refusing to pay their 
share of the royal subsidy — a highly penal offence. 

They retorted by formulating fifty-six articles of 
accusation against him,^ drawn up by Meyrick, who, 
in 1552, appeared before the Privy Council and swore 
to their truth. They were either false or frivolous, 
one of them being that the bishop in riding used 

* They are given in Foxe*s "Acts," ed. Townshend, vii. pp. 4-16. 
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" white Scottish stirrups and white spurs," and another 
that he had made his son Samuel a "monster" by- 
giving him two godmothers. But Ferrar was sent for 
to London to answer them, and detained there till 
the accession of Mary, when he was sent to Carmarthen, 
tried for heresy, and burnt on March 30, 1555. 
Young, repenting of his share in the infamous 
business, visited Ferrar in prison and obtained his 
forgiveness, but no such "godly sorrow" on the part 
of Meyrick is recorded. 

Queen Elizabeth, however, employed him to visit 
the Welsh dioceses and those of Hereford and 
Worcester, and gave him the Bishopric of Bangor, 
to which he was consecrated December 21, 1559. 
His rule of his diocese can only be inferred from the 
lamentable state in which his successor found it. 
Bishop Meyrick died on January 24, 1566. He was 
married and had a son, Sir Gelly Meyrick, who was 
executed for assisting the Earl of Essex in his treason- 
able insurrection. 



EDWIN SANDYS. 

1516-1588. 

Bishop of Worcester, 1559; London, 1570; York, 1577. 

Archbishop Sandys was born at Hawkhead, Lan- 
cashire, and was of good family, both on his father's 
and mother's side. His tutor was a priest named 
Bland, who was burnt for his Protestant opinions in 
the reign of Mary — a circumstance which must have 
had its share in stamping the mind of his pupil with 
the abhorrence of Romanism, which was one of its 
chief characteristics. 

He was educated at St. John's College, Cambridge, 

H 
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where he took his B.A. dcjjrcc in 1539, becoming 
Master of Catharine Hall in 1549. lie also held the 
Vicarage of I laversham and Canonries of Peterborough 
and Carlisle, both of which he received from the 
Crown. He warmly sup{x>rted the Duke of North- 
umberland in his attempt to place I^idy Jane Grey 
on the throne, preaching a sermon in the University 
Church to advocate her pretensions, and making a 
defiant speech in the Senate House as Vice-Chanccllor, 
when he flourished his d.igger in the faces of those 
who op{x>scii him. This unclcrical boldness prcKurcd 
for him si>cct!y incarceration, and on the 25th of July 
he was sent to the Tower, and afterwards to the 
Marsh.ilsea, where he is rei)orted to have converted 
his gaoler. 

After thirty-eight weeks of close confinement he 
was libcr.ited, .it the instance, it is said, of Queen 
Mar>'. •* Winchester, what think you about Ur. 
Sandys ? is he not suflicicntly punished ? " was her 
qucstitm to Bishop (iardiner. "As it pleases your 
Slajcsty," was the courtly reply.* On his liberation, 
Watson and C.hristopherson, lx)th soon to be bishops, 
hastened to Gardiner and told him that he had set 
free the greatest heretic in Mngland. Messengers 
were at once sent after him. but in vain, for he 
embarked <'n Sunday evening. May 6. 1 5 54. and the 
constables (»nly arrived in tin)e t(» catch sight of the 
^hip as it stood (»ut to sea. 

He remaineil abroad during that reign, and when 
.it Strasburg lost his wife and Cinly child. Return- 
ing to Kngl.ind Januar)' 13, 155^), he at (»nce took 
a prominent pait in the ecclesiastical mcisures of 
that cj*«<h. An a reviser of the Liturgy, his dislike 
of ritual was Conspicuous, and we learn from a letter 
of hi% to Tarker that if it had been left to the com- 
mittee, the famous Ornaments Rubric would liavc 

I 475. 
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had no place in the Prayer-book of Elizabeth.^ What 
he thought of the Prayer-book was evident from his 
action in the Convocation of 1563, when he submitted 
to the bishops a proposal to alter it to suit the whims 
of the extreme Protestants. 

His appointment as a member of the royal com- 
mission to visit the north of England and remove all 
idolatrous objects was quite to his taste, but his zeal 
in taking away the stone altars gave great displeasure 
to the queen, a displeasure he so much increased soon 
afterwards by opposing the retention of the crucifix 
that she threatened to quash her nomination to his 
bishopric. 

He does not appear to have coveted the mitre, or 
indeed any high preferment, refusing the See of 
Carlisle, vacant by the deprivation of Oglethorpe, and 
only accepting that of Worcester to avoid displeasing 
the queen. 

To that see he was consecrated on December 
21, iSS9i and soon afterwards held his primary 
Visitation, and showed such severity in depriving, 
punishing, and reforming the clergy as to elicit more 
than one stern remonstrance from the archbishop.^ 
The queen, though she had issued her Injunctions, 
did not, it must be believed, desire them to be too 
hardly pressed, at first, at least 

But such temporising policy did not commend 
itself to the judgment or nature of Sandys. Angli- 
can churchmanship was not, in a great many respects, 
at all to his liking ; it was, as he phrased it, *• a 
yoke." He himself had submitted to it, so should 
others. "If I be under the yoke, such as pertain 
to me shall draw in the same yoke with me," had 
been his reply to the Primate's censures of his 
over-harsh Visitation.^ 

As might be expected, the stone altars of the 

* " Parker Correspondence," p. 65. 

• Ibid., pp. 125, 126. 
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WorccsttT'.hirc and Warwickshire churches were the 
«»bjccls c»f un^p.irin^ attack wherever they might be 
found. Sir John Hournc, brother to the deprived 
Hi>hnj) of Hath and WelN, and formerly Secretary of 
Slate tu Oiicen Mary, resisted this spoliation of his 
parish church, and was forthwith sent to prison. 

The t!i<x*esan rule of Kishop Sandys at Worcester 
wa-» H). irked by constant strife with all sorts and con- 
dition^ t»f men, and an unsparin;^ rij^our in enforcin;; 
c inf.irmity. but thcic were not its chief features. His 
,;r«at huu tion was that of a spoliator, who robbed 
the Church for self-enrichment, imj>ovcrishin)4 his 
nu« • r^-ior-* bv lea-^in ' out the e-^tates of the see to his 
"un f.itni!y and dependents. 

lo il:^ brother, .\Iiles Sandys, he let out fi»r three 
live .. .md at an in^iimcient rent, tlie farm of I-'iad- 
bury, one of the l)est of the episcopal manors, 
t .vtlur with a ninety-nine years' lease of tlie p,ir- 
'na.;i* «»f the same place. This same relation also 
r* ti :vcil t!)r lease of Overlniry, which he sold directly 
•iftfTA.irtU for i,V'». «*"d other ^<M>d thin;^s besides. 
I'.y hiH iiillut-nce, «r rather his ciimpulsi^in of the dean, 
I>r. Trtlder. the bishop (ilit.iinrd for his wife the farm 

■ I .1 pars«»n.i,;e wt»rth /V Nor were his servants 
'•■f, gotten, |. 'f. having '^ot the dean an<l eliaptcr under 
b: "» thiirnli. he comjKiled them in ;;ive t«> one of them 
■I !f.iM of the p.iT^on.i^e of ( )!«! Ki ilner, uhuh was 
}•:• M-ntly •* ■\i\ r»r i .?■•), and in .i similar ua\' oljt.iineil 
U* 11 the < '-Wi 'e the lease of ( )vrr\vood l<ir another 
«• riirrij. lb- 'forced" <lhis is the U(»rd uscij in 
! • ii j>..N|0(,nH the I'.ean and chapter, partly by 
ir. ^ * .ir;! partly by threats, to ^;i\e to himself the 

. i' ! ll'.e va'.ii ib!e t.irm of Wharton, and s.on 

.i!:« r .'. .irds n-iivid .is the fine for its renewal the 

..' :.i:.::.4'. - jtn of /••■•.iiit! — a horse. ( )n tin- e\e 

■ ! . :!i! / il; ■ i!i» LI ^e he u».uid have leased out all 
' ' r< i.t 1 •::. < 1 (jnin'.e-, and ll.ilioue, had not the 
dca 1 .ir;d ihapter nfu^cd t** alli>w it. 
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He pulled down a manor house at Northwick be- 
longing to the see, selling the materials and pocketing 
the proceeds, and destroyed " a fayre chappelle " in his 
palace at Worcester for the same purpose. When 
about to leave the diocese he partly dismantled the 
episcopal residences at Hartlebury and Worcester, 
tearing planks from floors, stripping lead from roofs, 
and even taking away forms, stools, and cupboards, 
which he sold to his agent, one Mr. Abington.^ 

These statements rest on the authority of one 
person, and so, if they stood alone, might be deemed 
insufficient evidence of Sandys s dishonesty, were it not 
that they are corroborated from other quarters. His 
successor in the see, BuUingham, died terribly in debt 
to the queen, and among the causes assigned were the 
heavy charges he had incurred in having to furnish 
three episcopal residences, and, worst of all, the 
crushing cost of reparations and dilapidations.^ 

To make the picture complete, it ought to be 
added that he obtained from the queen for his eldest 
son Samuel, then a child, the reversion of the lease, 
for a hundred years, of the great manor of the lord- 
ship of Ombersley,^ where his descendants still reside. 

In 1570 Sandys was translated to London, where, 
according to his own account, everybody wanted him 
extremely — the queen, the Privy Council, his private 
friends, and " the whole people." * This moved him to 
regard it as a call from God. Nevertheless, he was 
very unwilling to go, as indeed were all the bishops, 
as Archbishop Parker tells us, the reason being that 
they would have, as he said, "to begin new game 
again for fees and fruits." '^ Strype, in giving the 
reasons which led the Government to choose him for 

^ State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. cxi. 26. 

- See ** Life of Bishop BuUingham," p. 109. 

' Stale Papers, James I., February, 1608-9, vol. xliii. 66. 

* Lansdowne MSS., xii. 32 : Bishop Sandys to Cecil, April 26, 1570. 

* *' Parker Correspondence,*' p. 359. 
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the f)0!it. thus summarises his merits: " Sandes was 
in his nature a stirrinfj and stout man, a promoter of 
the ()uccn*s ecclesiastical commands; one that had 
been a bishop a (^reat while, and so acquainted with 
the practical jiart of his office/* * 

His ri>«^V r/'///r«' was issued on June I, 1570, and 
he was clecteti accordinjjiy. Before enterinjj on the 
•'practical part of his office," by which is meant the 
ixrrsecution. more or less illegal, of recusants and 
ni>ncr)nformists. he thought it necessary to safeguard 
himself from the many enemies which his exalted 
I)ositii»n wuuld be certain to prcnluce. He had deeply 
• iffindcd the I-'.arl of Ix'icester by deserting him for 
Cf-ril. a more i>owerful patron as he judged, so he 
\\r'»tc an imfx^rtuntite letter imploring his protection 
.Hid t ountcnance." He aUo extracted a promise from 
thr «;uern. that, iK'fore l>elieving injurious rc|)orts 
a.^iiiist himself, she would grant him an audience. 

H'- ^oon showed himself to Ix: "stirring and stout," 
h»r. in his Injunctions, he pressed strict conformity on 
the- Puritans, and even t(K*k from them the i)er- 
rni-si.»n to conduct religious services in their hou-^cs 
whiih Ins predece>sor had granted them. He .ilso 
Nijh «Ttr<! the I)utch Church in London to a more 
ri.;:d cnntrul. The Puritans retaliated, ami stung 
hi:n X** ^uch a pitch c»f ra;^e by their opi)*)>iti<'n and 
!i!.«!n. that he pr* fei-tleil a;.:ain>l tluin uith tlie 
ut ;!;••-! scvrrity in the Court ol High ( 'unmi^sion. of 
\\!;nh hr uas a member, and also callejl <»n the 
<!• '. iT:iin<iit t«» proNtxutc them. Finding this «|uitc 
;:: -u!r-ci« nt, hr projH*Ncd in the Convocation i*f 157I 
th.t! .1 TMtioti.il council should Ik* summoned for the 
r-\!.r}'ati' n r:itt only of the abominable Romanists, 
b .t .iS-. tf :h<- drtt^table TiiritanN. Hut his i'.un>eU 
w fi !;• ! .ittt-nlid to. 

•. - ■■ 1 .'■ • At .* I i,k.f/ %. I : ;. 
V 1 *.J* * . » f • ij ^! . »:.'., \: 'ii •■ is;. I».it, |. n..My 
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It was, of course, against the adherents of tbe pope 
that his wrath flamed the highest and burnt the 
hottest. The massacre of St Bartholomew at Paris 
on August 24, 1572, transported him to such a frenzy 
that he at once wrote to Burghley advising him 
"furthwith to cutte of the Scottish Quenes heade." 
A few months afterwards his reckless rage against 
the Papists led him to attack the privileges of the 
foreign ambassadors. For, having discovered that 
a great many persons resorted to the residence of 
the Portuguese ambassador for the celebration of the 
Mass, he wrote to the Earl of Leicester ^ demanding 
its immediate suppression. He gained his point, 
but the language and sentiments of his epistle were 
worthy of a grand Inquisitor. He advocated the 
severest punishment for this outrage, as he called 
it, and volunteered, if the queen would only empower 
him, to " handle the idolatrous proud Portingale 
according to his deserts." Meanwhile he urged 
Leicester to the task, reminding him that those were 
cursed of God who did His work negligently, and 
that the Mass was treason against God and man. 

In 1577 he was translated to the Archbishopric of 
York, the royal assent to his election being given on 
March 8. 

Soon after his installation he visited his diocese, 
and then his province, and on October 28, 1577, sent in 
a report to the Privy Council of the recusants.^ There 
were about two hundred of them, and embraced all 
classes, from a countess to a blacksmith. Among 
them appears the honoured name of Wilberforce, 
" Joan Wilberforce, wief of Wilbforce." He could do 
nothing with them in the way of making them con- 
form : he tried argument and he tried force, but they 
were inflexible in their Romanism, and he declared 

' Additional MSS., British Museum, 32091, f. 266. Date, March 

4> 1572-3. 
* State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. cxvii. 23, p. 561. 
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to the Government that he *' never knew or heard of 
a more stifle necked, wilfull or obstinate people." 
That small recusant flock were, as he said, but **scur\'ie 
••hcciKr/* nevertheless it was the *' will of God that 
they be calle<i home, and com|)clled to come in." So 
he gave them the alternative of coming to his house 
for the purjKJse of religious conference, or of going to 
prison, and they preferred the latter. 

The Visitation of his province was marked by a 
bitter controversy with Whittingham, De.in of 
Durham, and Ilutton, Dean of York, both of whom 
contested his ri^ht to visit their cathedrals. On his 
arrival at Durham, Whittingham shut the doors of 
the cathedral in his face, whereupon the archbishop 
declared that he was not a dean at all, since he had 
never received episcopal ordination, but had only 
been admitted into the ministry at Geneva after the 
fashion if the C.alvinisls. Whittingham retorted by 
asserting that he had a b<:tter claim to be a minister 
than the archbishop himself. vihr> totally lacked all 
evidence of A|Hl^tolic■ grace, bring a lover of filthy 
lucre, and a lord (Acr God's heritage. The arch- 
bishop replied by exconimunicaling his refractory 
ftutiordinatc, ami getting a commission (»f imjuiry 
ap|K;intcd. The death of Whittingham, however, 
termiiiatctl the contri»vers\ . 

His (piarrel with liis tun dean was m^re pro- 
lon^eii and complicated, for other causes than the 
refusal <»f his ]M*wer to visit intervened to continue 
the strife. At la-^t Sandys could l>ear it no l<»n;^er. 
and. in order ti» jjet rid of liim, sug^esttd to IJurghle)* 
that l;e *^houid be made a bishop. "Stand my g«KKi 
friend i:t this matter," he wrote to Ihirghley, "in 
nothin;: i.in y«.u more pleasure me. tor I cannot live 
Hith that Kian 'I he lUishoprick of LitchftcKI wt.Id 
>cr\r thf ti.rn ' ' 

The mar. w ith \\ horn Sandys here declared he couid 
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not live had been spoken of but a few years before 
by Archbishop Parker, a very good judge of character, 
as " a very honest, quiet, and learned man." ^ That 
Sandys could not get on with him, therefore, was 
probably not the fault of the dean, but of himself. 
A few years afterwards he drew up articles against 
him, which covered the offences of years, and which 
were of such a serious kind that deprivation would 
have been a very small punishment for them."^ 

He was, they set forth among other charges, "a 
papist at heart ; " he had *' depraved " the Prayer- 
book by endorsing Whittingham's Calvinistical 
ordination ; he had incurred prcemunire by resisting 
the archbishop's Visitation on grounds derived from 
old papal privileges ; he had " embezzled " the 
cathedral property, and, to sum up, he wrote of him 
as " a man who hath no great regard to what he saith, 
nor what he sweareth." ® 

These charges, it must in fairness be said, were 
made nearly five years after his recommendation of 
Hutton for the bishopric, and it may therefore be 
charitably supposed that he was not aware of them 
when he suggested the removal of his obnoxious 
subordinate, and so may really have believed that,^ 
though Hutton made a bad dean, he would succeed 
better as a bishop. 

The charges, on examination by the Privy Council, 
turned out quite baseless, and were dismissed accord- 
ingly. The real unpardonable offence seems to have 
been the refusal of the Dean and Chapter of York to 
yield to the proposals of Sandys by granting to his 
sons patents of Church lands. 

In 1582 the archbishop got into serious trouble. 
While on his Visitation, he slept at an inn at Don- 
caster, the landlord of which was one William 

* " Parker Correspondence," p. 360. 

* These Articles are given in Strype's ** Annals," III., i. p. 467. 
» Strype*s "Annals,''^ IV., pp. 595-598 
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Sissons, who had once possessed a good landed 
estate, which his extravagance had compelled him 
to mortgage.' and his wife had formerly been maid 
to Mrs. Sandys. These two wretches, instigated 
by Sir Robert Stapleton, a pretended friend of the 
archbishop, but really an enemy, conspired to ruin 
the old prelate's character. The archbishop woke in 
the middle of the night to find the landlady by his 
side, and her husband in the room full of simulated 
fur>*. Sir Robert Staplet(»n, who was staying there 
too. apixrarcd as a mutual friend, and, acting on his 
advice, the .irchbishop did the very worst thing he 
could, by bribing everylxxly to keep silence, and so 
avert scandal from the Church. 

;\s was but to be exjKxted from such wretches, 
the more the archbishop yielded to their demands 
the greater those demands Ixrcame, and Sissons and 
his wife were once overheard congratulating them- 
srlve> on the success of their infamous plot, de- 
claring that they h«id never done such a good 
Ntr(jke of business in their lives as when they con- 
C'KTtetl it. 

As for Stapleton, nothing would content him but 
the best manor of the see. Then the archbishop, jnrr- 
ctivin;^ that he wa^ g<'ing to t>e pillaged, brought the 
affair before the Trivv Council. Ills inn<K:cnce was 
e^tablisheil by the cof]!\*^'.i.»n of the guilty jx:rsons, 
uho ucre Neverriy puni««hed. 

In the tri.il, h<»\vever. the archbishop was guilty of 
what in liur tiav^ wouU! be deemed a fla;'rant con- 
tempt «'f CMjjrt ; for he re'jueNted the commissioners, 
■ »f uh'.:n llcan Mutton was one, wlvi had been 
.ip|M>intcd to revtive the confession of the lamilord 
Sisvius. i.> oniit in their re|>«»rt any statements made 
by him th.it i ii.! in any w.iy dam.ige the arch- 
btsh'^pN I hara^tM. r\cn though they sli'*uld cpialify 
■ -r in.ti.i.itc hJN •Hence The t onuni^si<»ners ver)* 
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properly refused,^ but Hutton's share in that refusal 
was, three years afterwards, made one of Sandys' 
articles of accusation under the head of " malice 
prepense." 

Sissons languished long in prison, kept there by 
Sandys, and would probably have remained there till 
his death but for the humane interference of Lord 
Burghley, who wrote to Sandys, suggesting that he 
should petition the queen for his release, as otherwise 
his detention would be attributed to spite.^ The 
cheeks of the archbishop ought to have tingled with 
shame at having to be reminded by a layman of so 
obvious a Christian duty as the forgiveness of injuries. 
This scandal was probably one of the causes which 
made Sandys desirous of resigning his archbishopric, 
though the reason he assigned for that step was the 
demand made by the queen for the manor of South- 
well, the best belonging to the see.* 

His conduct in making Secretary Davison, tried 
before the Privy Council for unduly executing the 
warrant for the execution of Mary, the queen's 
scapegoat, has been severely, but deservedly, censured 
by historians. 

It might have been supposed, that Sandys, with his 
disputes with his two deans, and the Sissons affair, 
had quite enough quarrels and lawsuits to satisfy 
even his litigious spirit But this was far from being 
the case, for he entered with unimpaired vigour into 
a bitter controversy with Tobias Matthew, who had 
succeeded Whittingham in the Deanery of Durham. 

Obnoxious to the people of Yorkshire for his par- 
simony and quarrelsome disposition, he retired to 
Southwell, where he spent the closing years of his life, 
and where he died on July lO, 1588, only two days 
before the Spanish Armada finally set sail for the 

' State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. clix. 22. March 16, 1582-3. 
- Calendar State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. clxx. 104- Date, 1 584. 
' Lansdowne MSS., 36 (24). Date, November 24, 1582. 
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invasion of Kn^Ianil. Had he lived but ten d.iys 
lonvjer. how fencntly would he have sunj^ his " Nunc 
dimittis" as he hcarcl of the final overthrow of Romish 
hopes ! 



NICHOLAS HlI.LINCillAM. 

1)11 I.*:*'. 

Ill II- I ' >• I.:n. •! s, ly* ; W'.k- »Mi k, 1571. 

Bl'-llMl' N. lU'I.MNcHAM was a native of Worcester, 
and was educated at Oxfurd, uht-re he was I*'ell(iW (»f 
All Souls in 1^36. and (graduated as H.C.L. in 1541. 
In 1547, he was a|)]>ointed chaplain to Archbishcip 
Craninrr, received a prehend of Lincoln, and was 
elected pr«iCtor in ConviK:ati(»n, and, in the rei^n of 
Kdward \'I.. I>ccaine Archde<icon of Lincoln and 
Vicar-^^cneral (*f the ditK.c'^c. In I 55 1 he was placed 
on a conunissii^n of heretical inquiry, hut the acces- 
sion of Mary caused him t«» ts^.ijie to the Continent 
to save his life. 

iU\ January 2\, is^'i. he was consecrated Kishop 
of Lincoln, and had his .irchdeacimry restored t«> 
him, and siwn afterwaid'^ held .1 remarkable ordi- 
nate -n (i»r the primate, \shen lu- laid his hands on 
1;; iii.icnnN anil priests. lie was nuKli empluved in 
the Wiirk <'t' the Church . he assisted in drawing up 
the 'Ih;rty-r.ine Article*, in devisinj^ the Atlvertise- 
nicnts. an«! trans'..itui^ the liishcps' liible, hiN |>t»rtion 
c«»n^:-.ti::,; "I the ( an>inical Lpisties and the Revela- 
tion, lie uas al^f a gaoler of the Rornish divines, 
amon;; wh<jni w.is (iiilMrrt l((»urne, Hishop of Hath and 
Wcilv ( )n oiic* fK.L.isii>n two of his prisoners e!>ca{>ed, 
and lie had x*» sue the- Crown fur a s|>ccial |>ardon.' 

' Kin.rr\ *' I •-^cra* l»ccciui«ci 24, 15C1U. 
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In 1566 he officially visited King's College, Cam- 
bridge/ and in 1 568 issued a pastoral for collections 
to be made in his diocese for the religious refugees 
from France and Flanders.^ On January 18, 1571, 
he became Bishop of Worcester. 

Of the discharge of his episcopal functions we learn 
from his epitaph, no very reliable source, that he was 
" A painful preacher of the truth." He died in debt, 
leaving a widow and seven children without any pro- 
vision for their support, and a petition was presented 
to the Privy Council, with what result we know not, 
to pray the queen to forego her claims, amounting to 
£2g$, as otherwise, pathetically said the petition, " we 
are withoutt all comforte and meanes to live." ^ 

The chief* causes of this indebtedness — he owed 
/"1224 12s. 6d,, and had but ;£^I0S2 lis. 6d, — were 
taxation for lance-money, firstfruits, furnishing three 
episcopal residences, and reparations and dilapida- 
tions, together with " his great housekeeping," espe- 
cially on " the Queene's Ma*'® being in Wostershere." 
Bishop BuUingham died April 18, 1576. He had 
been twice married, ** in God's fear," says his tomb- 
stone. 



JOHN JEWEL. 

1522-1571. 

Bishop of Salisbury, 156a 



Bishop Jewel was born at Buden in the parish of 
Berrynarbor, near Ilfracombe, Devonshire, of an 
ancient but poor family. He received his early 

* Calendar State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. xxxix. 14, p. 267. 
^ Ibid., vol. xlvi. 37, p. 307. 
^ Ibid., vol. cviii. 45, 46, p. 524. 
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education at Barnstaple, and in 1535 was entered 
at Mcrton College, Oxford, where he was a post- 
master, Doctor Parkhurst, aftcrvi'ards Kishop of 
Norwich. bcint» his tutor. At the end of four years 
he migrated to Corpus, of which college he became 
a scholar and, after taking his degree of B.A. in 
I $40. fellow and lecturer. He was subsequently 
ap]K)inted Public Orator of the University and 
Rector of Sunningwell, Berkshire, in 155 1. 

The greatness of his parts when little more than 
a child drew from his astonished tutor the exclama- 
tion, "Surely Paul's Cross will one day ring of 
this \yoy ! " — a prediction hereafter amply fulfilled. 
Though at that early age he was deeply imbued 
with IVotestant principles, his pure life and gentle 
disi)osition endeared him to his opponents, and his 
collrge dean, an ardent Romanist, once remarked, 
•• I should love thee, Jewel, if thou wert not a 
uinglian. 

On the accession of Mary, Jewel, to save his life, 
abjured hi% Protestantism, and subscribed divers 
Romish tenets against which he had formerly 
preached, but which, as he soon showed, he still 
i>clievcd ; (or having made his esca|>e to Frankfort 
in the autumn of 1 355. he at once repudiated his 
Lite recantation at the time of divine worship. 

In the angry dis?»cn>ions which arose atK)ut the 
Liturgy among the Knglish exiles there, he acted 
the part ol a |K.*acemaker. <lirecting their zeal against 
|>opcr>\ whii h he regarded a> the ctjinmoii enemy of 
.ill true Christians, From Frankfort he rem<ux\l to 
htrasburg. and from thence in ISS''^ tf> Zurich. He 
then made a tour in Italy, visiting Padua and other 
plaie^ intere-iting to a schcitar. 

The death of Oucen Mary brought him back to 
Kngland. nhich he reached in time to take |)art in the 
di^cus^tun \%tth the Romish divines at Westminster 
in .March. I35> "An useless conference, and one 
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which indeed can hardly be considered as such/' ^ was 
the opinion he gave of it to his friend Peter Martyr. 
The bad faith, scurrility, shuffling, and excessive 
ignorance shown by the Romanists occasioned his 
angry contempt, but the task of answering their 
arguments devolved on Home. 

In the autumn of 1559 he was on a commission 
for visiting the West of England for the purpose of 
establishing Protestantism. He found the people 
were disposed to it, though incredibly superstitious 
and ignorant, but the clergy horribly vile, especially 
those belonging to the cathedrals. On January 21^ 
1 560, he was consecrated Bishop of Salisbury. The 
appointment was in a measure forced upon him, and 
lour days after the issuing of the congi d'ilire he 
expressed to Peter Martyr his positive determination 
not to accept such a "burden," as he called it, for 
which his inexperience of the world and his inaptitude 
for business disqualified him.* 

But there were other and greater reasons, for in 
reality Jewel was a Puritan, and held very cheap 
things which those in power highly valued, and 
which he foresaw were likely to be features of the 
Anglican Church. No language could be more 
contemptuous than that which he employed to 
describe those things which were supposed to be 
retained in the Ornaments Rubric. 

The whole question of ritual, or, as he termed it, 
"the scenic apparatus of divine worship," was in 
itself a matter but to be " laughed at," and of surprise 
that any Protestant should deem it worth serious 
thought, " as if the Christian religion could not exist 
without something tawdry." These " fooleries," as he 
called them, were but of consequence in proportion 
as the minds that received them were weak. The 
vestments were "theatrical habits" and "ridiculous 
trifles ; " the cope was " a comic dress," the crucifix 

» " Zurich Letters," i. p. 16. « Ibid., p. 48. 
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" that little silver cross of ill-omened origin ; " the 
** linen surplice" was '*a vestige of error" that could 
only disturb " feeble minds," but which on that very 
account ought, if possible, to be removed with other 
"rubbish." This he sincerely desired, and for it 
earnestly laboured. He had not been responsible 
for the ceremonial yoke having been placed upon 
the neck of the Church, which, as it would appear 
from an expression in his letter to Peter Martyr, had 
been done by the laity. "We are not consulted," 
he wrote while the Liturgy was under consideration, 
and by the pronoun he meant the Protestant 
divines. 

Yet for this offence — and such it was to him — he 
would not break up the unity of the Church of 
P2ngland, and play into the hands of its enemies 
by hindering the free course of the gospel through 
insisting on things which he did not regard as 
essential. Therefore he finally determined to accept 
the bishopric. He also consented to wear the 
episcopal dress though disapproving of it, and sub- 
mitted to the ceremonies used at his consecration, 
while at the same time he regarded them as silly if 
not worse. For the employment of "ornaments" in 
the worship of God, Jewel felt only amused contempt. 
ICngagcd to argue against the use of the crucifix in 
churches, he wrote thus of its defenders, "I smile 
when I think with what grave and solid reasons they 
will defend their little cross." But he wrote more 
seriously when there seemed a prospect of its restora- 
tion, and he was prepared to resign his bishopric 
rather than yicld,^ the ground of his objection being 
that "the ignorant and superstitious multitude" 
were ** in the habit of paying adoration to this idol 
above all others." 

But Jewel was now called to a task far more con- 
genial, and indeed much more important, than 

' ** Zurich Letters," i. p. 68. 
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arsfuing against crucifixes. He was fully conscious 
that the great end of the ministry was the preaching 
of the gospel, and by the aid of the Holy Spirit 
impregnating the souls of men with the Word 
of Life, and if he turned aside to deal with the 
" fooleries " of ceremonies, ornaments, habits, and 
gestures, it was but because, and so far as, they 
interfered with and hindered the progress of truth. 
No wearer of the rochet and chimere ever possessed 
a loftier, and yet a more tolerant, contempt for these 
*' ridiculous trifles," as he called them. They were, at 
the best, but the baubles of children which would be 
put away when manhood was reached. The soul 
that was built up in knowledge and piety had, if it 
were sane, an imperishable safeguard against these 
things. For a man, because he claimed to be a 
descendant of the Apostles, to wear a distinctive 
vesture of satin and lawn, was in his opinion a 
practice grotesquely contemptible. 

Yet in spite of such blemishes he was satisfied with 
the status of the Anglican Church, since it possessed 
every security for the maintenance of truth. "The 
doctrine/' he wrote, " is everywhere most pure ; but 
as to ceremonies and maskings there is a little too 
much foolery." ^ To maintain that doctrine against 
all assailants, especially against Romanists, was 
henceforth his work. 

The Council of Trent, first assembled in 1545, was 
still in session, its protracted meetings having out- 
lasted four popes. In that assembly Elizabeth had 
refused to allow the English to be represented, and 
Pius IV., exasperated at this independent attitude, 
and also at her putting forth a Liturgy without his 
sanction, caused one Scipio, a Venetian gentleman 
with whom Jewel had formed an acquaintance in 
Italy, to write to him a letter expressing his surprise 
at the obstinacy of the English in refusing to assist, 

* " Zurich Letters," i. p. 55. 

I 
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and his displeasure .it their setting' up a new religion 
without his approbation. 

To that letter Jewel at once reph'cd by his 
'* Kpistola ad Scipionem," published in 1539. His 
answer was complete and crushing;. He showed that 
the term " j;eneral " as applied to the Council was a 
misnomer, Nince many churches besides that of 
Kn^Iand were not represented at it. He further 
{Miinted out that, even if it were what it styled itself, 
it would be absurd to sup{K)se that those who had 
already l)ecn oju-nly condemned for heresy, and that 
without a hearing, should come there as criminals. 
He declared, in conclusion, that the real object of 
the Ccauuil was not to reform rclij^ion, but to per- 
]K.-tuate abu'^es. a statement n<»t cimtroverted. In 
this trrati-^e he had but dealt with the outworks of 
the (jucslicn ; he now proceeded to attack the 
citadel. 

On March 17. I5'«>, he preached his celebrated 
sf-rni'-n at St Paul's Onss in I C< r. xi. J3, in 
uhith he attacked the Romish d'KTtrine <»f Transub- 
slantiati<»n, < liallen^^in;; its supporters to prove the 
truth of it « ithrr fr«»m Scripture, llie I-'athers, c^r the 
(jrnrral C'-umil-' The sermon was ilivided int'» 
twfnty-»'evrn jr«»|K*sitions. which t-mbraced the main 
pi 11:1- i'i ditit rence re;;ar<!in^ that do^ma and the 
crri rs ('.Tinittr ! thrrc-viith, ant! oiitlim*d the famous 
W'lK whiih he pvjblisht d tu*. years afterwards, the 
** Aj "!• .;y f^-r the (. Iiurch of I-'.n;*laiid." 

In !l..it tieatisf he Mistified tlu* jHisitii»n, b«»th \i\ 
«!. 1 tui;* «^ and pfa« tjce, «'! the rett^imcc! Chuicli of 
I r. -ir.i!. .ifi! with i.ieat ability and erudition trans- 
tf It' •: tt '- I har,,( o| innovation fr< in it to the (huich 
• I K ::.«■ The merits of the w«rk were universaliy 
fi^',:?.: ••! It was written m Latin, but was 
tr.ii.-i.iti .: int'» l-.n^li-'h l*y I.ady llaci'ti. wife «tf the 
l.ord Kiejitr. in i f .t, the \ lar after the Council of 
1 rent had tloMrd its •^itttn^s. when a number of 
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Opponents stood forth in defence of the Roman 
tenets. 

The chief of these were two ex-Protestants, 
Thomas Dorman and Thomas Harding, of whom 
the former was dealt with by Nowell, Dean of St. 
Paul's, and the latter by Jewel himself. The con- 
troversy was bitter and prolonged, and excited the 
deepest interest not only among theologians and 
scholars, but in the world at large. For his adver- 
sary's character and his arguments Jewel expressed 
himself with supreme contempt. He had been, he 
said, " a most active preacher of the Gospel," but was 
then " a wretched apostate.*' For Jewel to apply 
such a term to another may seem somewhat incon- 
sistent, since he himself was exposed to the same 
reproach. Yet, between his apostasy, if such it may 
be termed, and that of Harding, there was as wide a 
difference as between Peter's denial of Christ and 
Judas's betrayal of Him. 

Harding's " Answere to the Apologie " produced 
from Jewel " A Replie," which was immediately 
followed by his antagonist's ** Confutation of the 
Apologie." This made the bishop resume his pen, 
and he wrote his "Defence of the Apology," a 
treatise second in importance and value but to the 
" Apology " itself. It was addressed to the queen, as 
Harding's treatise had also been,^ and on being pub- 
lished in 1567, copies were ordered by Archbishop 
Parker to be placed in every parish church in his 
province, and the Earl of Warwick wrote to the arch- 
bishop requesting him to make a further order that 
every minister should be compelled to possess one.^ 

Jewel's opinions of the Romanists were, it is to 
be observed, uncharitably severe. Their prelates and 
clergy were "oily, shaven, portly hypocrites," and 
"wretches." The pope was the "hangman of the 

' Calendar State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. xliv. 12, p. 300. 
* ** Parker Correspondence," pp. 319, 417. 
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Church;*' Romanism was "the man of perdition ;" 
and all its defenders were ** monsters." When con- 
jjrej^ational sinjjing was started in the London 
churches, and six thousand persons were heard at 
St. Paul's Cross sin;;in(j praises to Gcxl, Jewel 
rcmarkc(i of the circumstance. " it sadly annoys the 
mass-priests and the devil." White, Bishop of Win- 
chrster. he tells us, '* die<l of rajje." and he records 
with much jjlce the vexation felt by that prelate 
when the l)«»ys lau^^hed at him in the streets.* Yet 
in hini'^t If Jewel was the mildest and most j^entle of 
men. as he was one of the most beneficent, the 
K'-manists iH'inj; the only i)ers(>ns to whom he was 
(-otherwise. 

I lie publiralinn in Mnt;land in I 570 of the bull of 
I'fpr Tins V. «!ethn»nin«^ Klizalxrth and absolvmjj 
l)er subjects fn»m their allej;iance. once more aroused 
his .mti-i>apa! zeal. The news that Felton had 
.iirixed the bull t*»lhc' '^ales of the Hishopof I.oiulon's 
p.ilaie reached him a-* he was pre.ichin;; in his 
« .ithe«!ral. \W a >tr.in;.;e coincidence his subject that 
• !.iy u.is th»- re\cl.iti«»n and deslruition of the .M.m of 
Mn, mentior^.ctl m the second chapter of St. Paul's first 
l-.;):stlc to the 'I hfsNali'nians, and while proceedinjj 
uitii h:^ '•ermon a ci*py of the Inill vias placed in his 
iiand. He p.iUM-d aTnl reail it c.uelully, and then 
uith uondertul promptitude and cijual ability de- 
n U!u etl aiul eX|M>scil it as the ptixluctioii of 
.Xr.tuhfisl. This a<!dress was published at once 
I.: *:: r thr title «»f ** \'iew of a Seditious Hull." 

I l.t attJtudf «»f Hish<>]) Jewel ti>wardsthe Puritans 
lie:: .iivls attention. That one wh») dislji.t-d the 
vi-:i!if t^. ar)d uiiuld have \<ited fur their aboItti<m, 
-I. i:. : \\.i\f r:/i:lv cntorccd tluir use in his diocese. 
-*■' ir.> at tifst si.;lit X*> be stran;.;t!y inconsiNtent. In 

.::• • 1 l.»it. I'j'Miver. It was f.i-t so, for he t<"»k a 
;■ .» : .i:*'! luinir.' u< \ie'.\ nf t)je uh«»lc tjuestion, which 
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resolved itself into one of obedience to constituted 
authority. The ritual question was in itself one of 
absolute indifference either way. "God's name be 
blessed, the religion of Christ may stand both with 
and without these things," he had written in his 
" Defence of the Apology." 

But the matter received a new complexion when a 
thing in itself admitted to be unessential was ordained 
by authority, for then it was binding on every Chris- 
tian who valued the unity of the Church and the 
preservation of gospel truth. The rule for the 
conduct of divine worship is that " all things be 
done decently and in order." But there can be no 
order without authority, and that authority is not to 
be taken from the [fancies of individuals, but in a 
source which possessed a recognised and inherent 
right, and that source was the Sovereign. 

Not for a moment, however, would a mind like 
Jewel's have admitted the right of members of a 
National Church, which possessed the essentials of 
a true doctrine, a scriptural liturgy, and the right 
administration of the Sacraments, to have separated 
themselves on such small questions as the surplice 
and the cap or attitudes and postures. It was no 
private question, where the strong-minded brother 
should yield to the weak conscience of his fellow 
Christian, but a matter which involved the unity and 
peace of the Church, and in fact the truth itself. 
For once to allow private judgment to interfere in 
the non-essentials of worship would be to involve 
public worship itself in disorder and tumult. 

These considerations determined his public conduct 
as the ruler of a diocese. Thus in 1565 he refused 
institution to his friend and subsequent biographer, 
Lawrence Humphrey, who had been presented to a 
benefice in his diocese by Bishop Home, for his 
refusal to wear the vestments. Writing to the Pri- 
mate asking his advice in the matter, he expressed 
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his own displeasure at what he terms the "vain 
contention about apparel."' 

To one of Jewel's intellectual calibre, it was shock- 
inj; that a man like Humphrey should allow an empty 
ceremony, a dress or the wearing of the surplice to 
be an obstacle to pre<ichin^ the gospel, and he told 
him plainly that an obstinate resistance to established 
ceremonies would lie ju>tly i)unishcd by depriva- 
tion.'' He i)ersi>tcd in his refusal to institute, and the 
principles which drtcrmined his conduct on that 
<»crash.n influenced it to the end of his life. 

In I 57 1 «. Augusts Jewel, who had alrea<ly sitjned 
Iniih the Articles and C^anons. was joined with Arch- 
bishop P.irker and (jrindal, Kishop of London, in a 
I ••intniN'^inn to execute a special injunction issued by 
ihc'iiiren to ihe ar<'hbi*«hop for enforcin;^ uniformity. 
Wh.it I art. if any. lie look ilcjes not appear, but the 
!.!(.'! al'ine illustr.ites his sentiments on tl)e <{uestion 
'f (.•■i-.l''>nnity. and aNo on the royal supremacy in 
It ( !• ^i.i^tiral causes. 

When \Vhit.:ift published, in 157.'. his '* Answer to 
('.irlwri;jht's Adm<»nition," Jewel lent him his j)ower- 
}:il a:>!. and a pajxr written by him uas insrrtetl in 
•h.it w« rV.. in wliKinn un-^parin;.; langua;.;*' he rebuked 
tl e friV'I'.us object:- lis .md the fiactif^Us demeanour 
'! tit. rv:rita!is. 'll'.*)* were, hr *-aid. l};r •' i liildren 
• t 1": "I « «iii nee." m wh*-"** lu.iils !• < 'li^hru ^-^ was 
\- .! •! lip. and r.e«<!ni the io<! of inrreiti'-ii to cxj)el 
.! Tr iT-".ittd i:.l" plain lan-MM;;*', H:>hop Jiwel 
.' ..'! l.i.i •!(pr:v'*i!, and pr« !i.i!)!y .liso imuiI ,tnd 
:■.: -i ri'.. :}:i v.* re- i:f. rmiu/ cleri'v. 

i :.' • ■ u!-*!! f.' ri uttirantts earned f »r him the 

■■• : <: :}..il I »rty . Ins scrvitts to u'.i:;ion and 
i: :■ t.ii/.^tn w*re f»r.;i'tten. arul afti 1 \\i^ de.ith 

r \ . I 1; ; 1 • » • I . J. I . i'i.if, 

' - • 1 .' i 

■ 1 "1 . • ■; . I. I I . ; i;- 
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Cartwright, in his "Reply to Whitgift," made a 
vindictive attack upon his memory. 

In general ecclesiastical matters Bishop Jewel's 
theological learning was of great service, and he was 
much consulted by Archbishop Parker, especially on 
the subject of marriage with a deceased wife's sister. 
On that vexed question his opinion may be said to 
have ruled the judgment of the Church of England 
to the present day. His argument was to the effect, 
that by analogy such marriages were unscriptural, 
and was thus expressed, " God Himself would have 
us to expound one degree by another. So, likewise, 
in this case, albeit I be not forbidden by plain words 
to marry my wife's sister, yet am I forbidden to 
do so by other words, which by exposition are plain 
enough. For when God commands me I shal not 
mary my brother's wife, it follows directly by the 
same, that he forbids me to mary my wife's sister. 
For between one man and two sisters, and one woman 
and two brothers, is like analogy or proportion, which 
is my judgment in this case. And other such like 
ought to be taken for a rule. And, therefore, the 
Rabbins of the Jews have expressly forbidden divers 
degrees by this rule, which God by plain words 
forbad not." ^ 

Yet, though Jewel thus laid down the law upon 
the subject, he does not seem to have regarded it 
as one altogether beyond the scope of legislation by 
lawful authority, for thus he wrote to the primate 
respecting the case of one in his diocese who had 
married the sister of his deceased wife. ** Chafin that 
hath married two sisters, upon his appeal from your 
Grace and me, hangeth still before the delegates, and, 
as much as I can perceive, is not likely to take any 
great hurt at their hands. I would they would decree 
it were lawful to marry two sisters, so should the 

» Strype's " Life of Parker," iii. 57. 
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world be out of doubt. As now it is past away in a 
mockery.** * 

The public reputation of Kishop Jewel rests upon 
his literary merits as one of the jjreatcst controversial 
writers that have ever api>earcd, but within the 
nam)w limits of his own diocese he was eminently 
distinguishcil as a preacher. 

The chief function of a bishop, in his opinion, was. 
that he should be a {)astor and teacher, and such war^ 
he- On horseback he visited the towns and villages 
of his diocese, preachin^^ and catechizinjj as he went. 
This was his regular work which occupied him to the 
ver>' end of his life. " A bishop," he used to say 
•* sliould flie in the pulpit." 

He verified hi"* own words; for bein^ enpjajjed to 
preach .it I^iycock, a villajje in his diocese, he insisted, 
lh<»u^h struck by mortal sickness, on keeping his 
ap{Kiintment. Accordinj^'ly, he went, despite all 
rcm<«nsirance. The sermon fmished -its text was 
(iaiatians v. ifr- he mounted his horse and rode to 
Monkton I'arlei^h, where he took to his \h:i\, from 
uhich he never rose. He ilial Scj)ten)ljer 23. 1 57 1, 
and was Imried in the middle of the choir <»t 
Salisbury Cathedral. 

After his death it was rumoured that in his last 
hours he had renounced rn«test.intism and professed 
a desire t<» Im- reconciled to the Church of Knme. It 
was further lieclared. and with equal truth, tliat the 
devil came to him in the form of a lar;;c black cat. 
and that the dy in^ prelate hatl much conversation 
with the heni! 

The ch.iTacter of Hishopjewel was truly a{X'sto|ical 
apt to te.kch, ^;rntle yet firm and wise in his spiritual 
l»overnment, lu-spitable, j;enerous, courteous, and 
sympathetic. His corresj)onflence with his old friend 
rcter Martyr sds ihc (qualities of his mind and his 

" i U44I C • fffoj-ci^iciKC, ' |i. i;o. June 15, 15'' 3. 
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heart in the most favourable light, and constitutes his 
best memoir. 

In his own living most abstemious, he kept an 
open and bountiful table for his friends, and his doors 
were always open to the poor. To friendless and 
needy scholars he was a liberal patron, and his 
palace at Salisbury was a home where poor youths 
of humble parentage, but good parts, were trained 
under his eye, and maintained at his own charge. 
Besides this he contributed to the support of several 
students at the Universities, amongst whom was 
Richard Hooker, author of the " Ecclesiastical 
Polity/' 



THOMAS YOUNG. 
1507-1568. 

Bishop of St. David's, 1560; Archbishop of York, 1561. 

Archbishop Young was bom at Pembroke, and 
educated at Broadgate Hall, now Pembroke College, 
Oxford, where he graduated in civil law, and became 
Principal of Broadgate Hall in 1542, and was also 
made Precentor of St. David's. 

As one of the chapter of that cathedral, he gained 
an unenviable notoriety for his persecution of Bishop 
Ferrar and for his sacrilegious spoliations,^ but these 
having already been mentioned in the memoir of 
Bishop Meyrick need no further notice. He was^ 
a decided Protestant, ahd in the reign of Mary was 
one of the six divines who defended the Reformation 
against the Romanists. At any rate, he assisted 
it by his presence, though he seems to have avoided 
an active part; and Burnet tells us that he "went 
away." ^ 

* See " Life of Bishop Meyrick," p. 96. 

* " Reformation," ed. Pocock, ii. 423. 
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Duririfj the reign of Mary he resided at Wesel. 
Karly in the next rcijjn he was placed on a commission 
to visit the Welsh dioceses, and on January 21, 1560, 
was consecrated to the Sec of St. Diivid's, and a year 
tiftcrwards was translated to the Archbishopric of 
York, for which Parker had recommended him as 
being •• witty, prudent, temperate, and manlike." ' 
He had formerly refuscfl this grctit ix)st, unless he 
shciuld •• be thereunto enforced upon his allegiance." 
and it would for the sake of his reputation have been 
licttcr ff»r him to have stuck to that refusal, for he 
made but an indifTcrcnt archbishop. 

In I ;''4 he visited his province. As Lord I'rcsident 
of ihc North he cxcilccl the furious hostility of the 
RoiTianiHts who, in I5^»5, raised a conspiracy against 
him. N'*r was he {H»pular with the rest of his flock, 
and .1 i>etition a;.^linst him Wiis presented to the Privy 
Council. I Iv treated it, however, with great contempt, 
remarking th.it he knew how such things were " got 
up." " by |icople *' going ab<iut fmm church t«» church." 
In thi> matter his treatment of his former diocesan 
enabled him to Sfxrak from exi>erience. 

.As has iK-en already mentioned, he robbed the 
cathedral of St. David's af its valuables, and he 
imitated that con<luct by stripping the lead from the 
ri of of th<* hall of the arc!iiej)iscopal house at York,^ 
Mt-rth a th«'UN.ind jH>und^, uhieh he handed <»ver to a 
•^reat r. lilenian to whum he was under considerable 
ol>Ii,;atii'nv In I ;' 7 ill health c<»mpelled him to 
rr':i:ire a :frra,\ir, an<i Harnes was ap{>< minted by the 
«.U(t:!». .\ri libiN!i« p Yt'Ung <lie<i «-n June 2**, i>f>^, 
'.t:»\\n\l A \\n\f,\\ ar.il e\eral children. 

" I .:". 'I i tu • r,<|r: . • , '; li;. 

: 1 . « M^**., \: "it. ^'•>, ■■ -MI 
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RICHARD DAVIES. 
1509-1581. 

Bishop of St. Asaph, 1560 ; St. David's, 1561. 

Bishop Richard Davies was born at Plas y Person, 
North Wales, and was the son of Davydd ap Gronw, 
curate of Gyffin, near Conway. He was of New Inn, 
Oxford, and having been ordained a secular priest, 
was presented by Edward VI. to the Vicarage of 
Burnham, Bucks., with which he held the Rectory of 
Maidsmorton in the same county. 

An exile under Mary, he was made Bishop of St. 
Asaph by her successor, and consecrated January 21, 
1560, his former benefices, of which he had been 
deprived, being restored to him, together with a 
Prebend of St. Asaph and the Rectory of Llantsant- 
fraid, all which he was permitted to hold ** in 
commendam," owing to the poverty of his see.^ In 
the August succeeding his consecration, he visited his 
diocese, and in due course sent to the Government 
a report^ of its condition, which, from a religious 
point of view, was as sad as could well be. 

The people were ignorant and vicious, and the 
clergy quite incompetent to minister to them. In 
all the diocese there were but five divines who could 
preach, the rest being fit for nothing, mere cumberers 
of the spiritual vineyard. Of these incapables, two, 
and they were prebendaries, were mere boys, one still 
at his grammar ; three were undergraduates at Oxford, 
while two, though holding benefices, had never been 

* Rymer's " Fa*dera." 

^ This report is given in full in Rev. D. R. Thomas's " History of 
St. Asaph" (1874). 
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c>nlaincd. One ^rcat Cciusc of the crass ifjnorancr 
that prevailed in his di^Kiesc was declared by the 
bishop to be the want of Bibles in the Welsh 
lan^ua^e. and another th.it divine service was read 
in Enj^lish, a lan^uaj^e not understood by the 
people. 

To remedy this, rarliament. in i 563, enacted that 
the liible an<i l*rayer-lx>ok should l)e translated into 
Welsh, and cojiies placed in ever)' church tind chapel 
of the Principality liefore March I, 1 5^>7.' The four 
Welsh bishops and the Kishop of Hereford'* were 
<:nlruste<l with the work. and. thouj^h not necessarily 
exprcled to be themselves the translators, they were 
to Ntn: that it was projxrrly j>erformed. No money, 
however, was voted for the expenses connected with 
it. though, if it were not finished by the apiK>inled 
time, each of the bishops was liable to be i'm{:i\ 

The work devolved on liishop Richard Da vies, 
who, indeed, was the only c>ne of the five capable of 
execiitinj^ it, but he was at that time similarly 
employed in translating^ the |Kjrtion assi^neil to him 
m the Hishops* Bible, consistin*^ of the H(Miks of 
jo^hu.i. Judges, kuth. antl the I'irst and Second of 
Kifi;:s. He therefore availed himself of the .services 
of William .Salisbury, an eminent Welsh anti«iuary. 
ulio had. in 1551, translated the Kpistles and Ciosjx:ls 
int«i Welsli. Uy their joint lalxairN the WeUh Trayer- 
IxH.k and New I estament were finished, but the Olil 
'lestament was ntit tr.iiiMated into WeUh till twenty 
ye.irs aflerwanlv 

Some time prc\ 1 ais to his enlerinj; on this 
im|>i*rtant wtirk. Hi>hop O.ivieN had been translated 
t«» the see o| >t. IXivid's. the n'Ptj^t d'tiirt bcin^ issued 
tin May 21. 1 Vi. 

In I s^o he presented a rejMirl of his iliocese to the 
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Privy Council, which shows very clearly the unsatis- 
factoriness of compulsion in matters of conscience. 
Outward conformity, especially among the better 
classes, was almost universal, no person of any con- 
sequence refusing to come to ^church or take the 
sacrament But " a great nombre " were " slowe and 
cold in the true service of God. Some careles for 
any religion, and some that wysshe the romyshe 
relygyon agayne." It is one thing to destroy, 
another to build up, and there was little or nothing 
in the Anglican Church in Wales at that time to 
recommend it to the people. The ministry, as the 
bishop pointed out, was both inadequate and incom- 
petent. The livings, which had once been well 
endowed, had been seized at the Reformation and 
made royal impropriations, their lands leased out to 
laymen, who, retaining the chief part of the revenues, 
put four or five benefices into the charge of some 
utterly incompetent clergyman to serve them, and 
that at a starvation salary. 

It was obvious that it was but a very small modi- 
cum of spiritual attention that the poor clergyman 
could give to each of the five parishes he had to serve 
on the Sunday. The bishop described the situation 
with graphic brevity. " The fermors," he wrote, " will 
not geve competent wages, but shyft with a priest 
that shall come thyther galloping from another 
parishe, which for such paines shall have x\s a 
yere, iij or iiij;^ the best." How the poor curate 
" shyfted " on a salary of £2 a year and £4 the best, 
especially if he had a wife and children to support, is 
beyond conjecture. 

The result of this was that the pulpits in Wales 
were practically silent, for a man qualified to preach 
would not accept a salary on which he could not live. 
A sermon, even once a quarter, was a rarity, and the 
celebrated John Penry, who was a contemporary of 
Bishop Davies, and lived in his diocese, declared that 
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in his time for one church in Wales that had a 
quarterly sermon there were twenty that had none 
from one year's end to another.* 

It should occasion no surprise that such ij^norance 
of reli^jion should lecid to every kind of vice and 
immorality. Such, indeed, was the case, and the 
bishop reported two hundred persons in his diocese 
cxcommunicatcil for their vicious lives, and that 
there would have been many more if the writ *' de 
excommunicato capiendo " had been duly served by 
the sheriff. 

liishop Davies professed to be anxious to reform 
" this dysorder of (iurattes/* as he called it, and 
would have been j^lad to have sc(iuestered some part 
i>f the fruits of the benefices for the payment of 
preachers but, since they were royal impropriations. 
he could not do so without incurring; pricmunirt\ and 
of these impropriations there were a lar^e number in 
his diocese ' 

If. however, others, notaMy his successor in the see, 
may l>c Ix-lieved. liishop Davies, in spite of his oHicial 
preachments against the holiler.scjf impropriations and 
the miserable sti]>ends they paid their vicars, was to 
the full as bad as they were, lie himself had many 
impropriate parsona^^es. which were occupied by 
i^nor.int and ineftkient curates, lx:cause men pr«)j)erly 
(qualified wouKl not accej)t the pittance whicli hr 
oiicred thetn. 

Ili-» succe-»s<ir. Midd!ct«'n. further reported to the 
<r»vernnu-nt the testimony of the bn»ther-in-l.iw t»t 
Bishop Davic', that "he never ijave any livein;^e \v hiii 
his oun '^;iftc, nor admitted any to <ither mens j^iii 
w'h'ut consitieration : alle.i^;in'^e he ctiuld ni»t other- 
wise have lived."' 'I his cliar^e is, to a de^ret 

• •• r. ^. «ri Hur-.f.r* sv I»a»i r\,'" J p. 1^5, 1 ;6 
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corroborated by others, who write of him as a great 
dilapidator of the lands of his see. 

Whether with just cause or without, he had not a 
few enemies, one of whom, Fabian Philips, a member 
of the Council of the Marches of Wales, articled 
against him to the Privy Council, for the gross 
immorality prevalent in his diocese. The bishop 
admitted the fact, but pointed to the number of 
persons doing penance in the churches of his diocese 
" with white sheete or blanket," as proof that he was 
not remiss in his ecclesiastical censures. He died on 
November 7, 1581, leaving a widow and children. 
He was a co-founder of Carmarthen school. 
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1517-1577. 
Bishop of Rochester, 1560 ; Salisbury, 1571. 

Bishop Guest was born at Northallerton, Yorkshire, 
and educated at York Grammar School, Eton, and 
King's College, Cambridge, where he was elected in 
1536, and having taken his B.A. degree in 1541, 
became fellow and vice-provost. 

Early in life he was a distinguished advocate of 
the Reformation, and in 1548 published his famous 
treatise against the Romish Mass, a work which so 
established his eminent fitness for controversy on 
that subject, that in the following year he was chosen 
to argue on the Protestant side against Transub- 
stantiation before certain commissioners from London, 
of whom Bishop Ridley was one. Judgment was 
given against the Romanists. 

In 1 55 1 he received the royal licence to preach. 
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but nothini; more is known of his doings in the short 
rci;jn of Kdward. He remained in England during 
the reign of Mary, but at considerable personal 
risk, for he was continually being sought for. and 
was frequently comixrlled to change his hiding- 
place. 

S<xm after the accession of Elizabeth he was 
apf)ointed by the (iovernment to be one of the 
right Protestant divines who, on March 30. 1559. 
held a discussion with some Roman Catholic bishops 
and clergy on matters of d(x:trine. But he was 
chiefly tnnspicuoiis for the large share which, in consc- 
tjurncr (if the sickness of Parker, he t<H)k in the revision 
of thr Liturgy. Indcrd, he was by far the most 
ppMiiinrnt ineml>er <»f the committee to whom that 
task had l>een entrusted, as is shown by the com- 
nu-iiccmrnt <»f his letter to Cecil, to whom he re- 
turn* d thr Pravc'r-lx»ok after it had l>een revised. 
In that Utter lie enclosed a pa|>er of reasons' for the 
alterati<»ns he ha<J made in the Liturgy, which, as i.s 
u«-Il known, w<Te all anti-ritualistic. 

Me was placed on ('ecil's |i>t of unbeneficed ilivines. 
v^ho werr lo Ih* promoted to bish(»prics t>r lieaneries 
when such iKcame vacant. Having waited patiently, 
but in \ain, ft)r eight months, and being without any 
in* Mils of sup{»ort. he *'vercame his ** shamefastness.'* 
as he calU-il it, and appiied f(»r the I)eanery of 
\\*.Ti 1 sitr. uhith. thou;:h not then vacant, he ho{>ed, 
ind believetl. w-mlil shortly become so.'' He ilid 
n«»l obtain it, J'Ul the ipieen a few weeks afterwartis 
,:.i\r him thf .Xrohdraconry of Canterbury and the 
Kt-ct«»ry ••! < litfe. ami on M.irch 2.\, i^^k he was 
v."»fisicratcd Hish'»p «»f K<»cheNter. and at the same 
time m.itir alm<»ncr to the queen, with |K*rmis>ion 
t" hold his archdraconry and lx*nefice "in com- 
in'-ndam. ' A iv\s months after his consev.ration he 

• Vi. •' : . . I-a^ 1 r » ••life . ( |S;*h..i- <iuot.' y. 14J. 

* > 1 ■ lAi<f». I .U-iS<lh, \oL M. 31. .\u^u»( 31, I5>«». 
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was recommended by Archbishop Parker for the See 
of Durham, but it was given to Pilkington. 

Though nothing is known respecting the labours, 
if there were any, of Bishop Guest as the ruler of 
a diocese, yet he was largely employed in the eccle- 
siastical work of his time. For, besides the part he 
had taken in the revision of the Prayer-book, he 
assisted the archbishop in drawing up the Thirty- 
nine Articles, in the compilation of the Advertise- 
ments, and the translation of the Bishops' Bible. In 
the last of these tasks he had for his portion the 
Psalms, and, to judge by his letter to Parker, he 
proceeded in it with very commendable caution, the 
main principles which guided him in his work being 
** never to alter the translation but where it gave an 
occasion of an error," and " the avoiding the offence 
that might arise to the people on diverse transla- 
tions." 1 

As to the Book of Advertisements, though he was 
one of its signatories, he is not mentioned in Arch- 
bishop Parker's letter to Cecil as one of the " devisers," 
but he was probably consulted, and his action in the 
matter quite accorded with his former opinions as to 
the lawfulness of the use of things indifferent The 
chief interest, however, attaching to the life of Bishop 
Guest lies in the assistance he gave to Parker in 
drawing up the Thirty- nine Articles of 1563. 

We learn from a letter of his addressed to Cecil, 
that the Twenty-eighth Article, or rather the clause 
in it which he particularises, was of his "owne 
penny nge," for it had substantially been in the 
Articles of 1553, which were compiled by Cranmer, 
Ridley, Latimer, and others. This important clause 
taught, that " the body of Christ is given, taken, and 
eaten in the Supper, only after an heavenly and 
spiritual manner." 

The Articles having passed through Convocation, 

* ** Parker Correspondence," p, 250. 

K 
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but failing to receive legislative sanction, were in 
1566 once more submitted to Parliament, and it 
was on that occasion that he wrote the letter just 
mentioned, in which he put an exposition on his 
own clause, which the highest authority* has declared 
to be contradictory of its meaning. 

In I57i,just after Convocation had finally passed 
them, and they were about to be submitted to the 
queen, he wrote another letter to Cecil in behalf of, 
as he phrased it, "unilic in sound and true doctrine," 
in which he recommended alterations, not only in 
his own clause, but also in other parts of the book 
whirh n laled to the doctrine of the Real Presence in 
the Sacrament. After stating his reason for the in- 
sertion of the word "only" in the Twenty-eighth 
Article, which was. "to take awaye all grose & 
srnsiblr presence." he gives the following reason for 
its removal. ** To avoyde offence & contention y** 
wonle «inelye m;iye tx: well left out, as nf)t nedefull." 
The pcrsfin he names as being (iffcnded, and for 
who've sake he thought that "if this word onely were 
put out of y' iHMike it were y*" hnrst."* was Richard 
Cheynry. Hishop of (iloucester, who held the doctrine 
of Consuhstantiation. 

Another alteration he contemlcd for. together with 
hi-i reason for doing so. will be^t \yc given in his own 
w<iril>. •• It folovveth in y' booke. Hut y' meanc 
wh* r«!>v y<- iMnlxe of Christ is receaved vS: eaten in 
y' siiji|ier is f.iithe. If this word pr«>rital)ly were put 
hrTfjr.t<» in this sort. Hut y' meanc wherebye ye 
b«'dy of Chri-l is frifltably receaved & eaten in ye 
Mi -p'-r is lailhe. then shuld the (Hrcasion f»f this 
«;u ^tlo^, \\h« thrr y' evill do receavc (hrislis Ixnly 

' !?•■ J ■..*'< .f:i-..."rr «,f |}., |*r.%) ('...;..;: »*. . /.'.', J.. I ;3. 
• *- e* l*i-f . I..:-:'"., . . 11%. '»; \\\\s 1;, 1571). 

1 ?..* .'"•■! ;.*. l\ .;• »• rr, tt I* li ! . V f ■-- ; ill •• •■ •* < .ill fni.4f * \% 

IK' • Th f «._• t , \ .\ I"*:!! (» -■!•. m r I, ** ^. .;;',. tin n! t«i |hc 
K- : If*:, A»- ■ ' ;• 1 ' K r» '. *\.r itri ti.;;!) "f \\i'' m »f ::ilu.\iuc nf 
Mtt :.jl:. :«ri:ir.|; \ * •.i:.cr .r:ttr« «^.v^ j;rc ki..i.r 1 l-> it.c }'itht»p. 
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in y® sacrament, bycause they lack faithe (wiche 
riseth of y® forsaied wordes & causeth miche strife) 
shuld be quyte taken awaye, for that hereby is not 
denyed the unfrutefull receavynge of Christis body 
without faithe but y® frutefuU onely affirmed." 

Bishop Guest also objected to the Twenty-ninth 
Article, which teaches that the wicked do not eat 
the body of Christ in the use of the Lord's Supper. 
It had been added by Archbishop Parker, and 
against it Guest made the following strenuous 
protest. 

" If this article be confirmed and authorized by y® 
Quenes grace it will cause muche busynes, bycause 
it is quyte contrarie to y® Scripture & to y® doctrine 
of y® fathers, for it is certain that Judas as evill as 
he was did receave Christis body, bycause Christ 
saied unto him take, eat, this is my bodye." ^ 

Notwithstanding these objections. Guest signed 
the Thirty-nine Articles, though one of them he had 
but a few days before declared to be " quyte con- 
trarie to y® Scripture." 

Though Guest's gloss on his own clause in the 
Twenty-eighth Article is not to be regarded by those 
who subscribe it as its legal interpretation,^ yet it is 
not irrelevant to consider what were his real opinions 
as to the doctrine of the real presence of Christ's body 
in the Lord's Supper. 

When the Bill for confirming the Thirty-nine 
Articles was brought into the House of Lords in 1566, 
Bishop Cheyney protested against the clause in the 

* The dogma of Consubstantiati on, which Bishop Cheyney is said to 
have held, ** does not," writes Bishop Harold Browne (" Exposition 
of Thirty-nine Articles," pp. 677, 678), "imply a change in tne sub- 
stance of the elements. The bread remains bread and the wine 
remains wine ; but (it teaches) that with, and by means of, the 
consecrated elements, the true natural Body and Blood of Christ are 
communicated to the recipients." 

' The Judicial Committee of Privy Council, in the case of Sheppard 
V. Dennett declared that it was the Article, and not the comments on 
it in Guest's letter, that were binding on the clergy and the court. 
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evidently by his wordes reported in the bushope of 
Salisburies booke which be thees. * Then we maye 
saie in y° Sacrament his verye body is present yea 
really ; that is to saye in deede, substantially that is 
to say in substance, and corporally, carnally' by y® 
wich wordes is ment Jthat his verye bodye his verye 
fleshe his verye humane nature is therein, not after 
corporall carnell or natural wise but invisible un- 
speakable supernaturally spually, divinely, & by 
wayne unto him onely knowen. This I thought good 
to write to your honour for myn owne purgation." 

After this it need not surprise us that Guest's 
opinions on the Real Presence were much misunder- 
stood, and that while Romanists like Dorman 
declared him to be a believer in Transubstantiation, 
others, such as Bishop Cheyney, should assert that he 
held the Lutheran dogma of Consubstantiation. In 
our own time, indeed, very high authority has observed 
of the words in his own clause, " only after a heavenly 
and spiritual manner," that they " do not appear to 
contain the words 'corporally, naturally and carnally,*" 
which Bishop Guest gave as their exposition, " but to 
exclude them." ^ 

In his treatise against the Privy Mass, however, he 
used language on his subject of a decidedly Protestant 
type. " These words take, eat in these wordes of y® 
institution of the lordes supper, take, eate thys is my 
bodye, be no wordes of makynge of the lordes body, 
but of presenting and exhibiting the same to the 
receavers of the ryghte supper of the lorde. So that 
it is full open that the prieste can nether consecrate 
Christes body, neyther make it." 

This reasoning was quite in harmony with the 
changes, which, as has already been mentioned, he 
made in the Elizabethan Prayer-book, especially such 
as related to the Communion. He expunged prayer 

* Judgment of Judicial Committee of the Privy Council : Sheppard 
V. Benndty p. 24. 
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for the dear! from that office, because it seemed to 
make the Eucharist a sacrifice for them, and so to 
favour the dogma of purgatory. He omitted from 
the prayer of consecration the petition for the Holy 
Ghost to bless and sanctify the elements, on the 
grounds of it not being neccs^sary, and that since it 
prayed that they might become Christ's body and 
blood, it made for " iK>pish Transubstantiation." 

In the siime direction was his argument against the 
use of the cofKi at the celebration of the Lord's 
Sup])cr, lest it might seem to exalt that Sacrament 
above other means of grace, as baptizing, reading, 
preaching, and praying, il any other garment was used 
l>esi(lcs the surplice, and this, lie said, **we must not 
lH'li<-v<»." In coining to these conclusions, the Holy 
S^-ripturc* were the first and main source of his 
rca>onin:;s. The old Fathers were next, but a long 
w:iy after, and the "diKtors" were, comparatively 
sjH:.ikmg, nowhere. To this effect he aptly quoted 
Icrtullian, "Ihat is true wich is first, y* is first wich 
is fro bcgynyfi^c. y* is fro begynynge, wich is Iro y* 
ap<»*»tlcs." 

Hisliup (fucst, having signed the Articles, was 
s:>ccdily preferred, and on December 5, 1571, the 
(jueen issued the O'M.^t' ifcltr^ fur his election to 
the Hishopric of .Salisbury, whrn he resigned the 
AlmMiurship. which he h.id ht-ld for twelve years. 

His epiMopatc at Salisliury was, m) far as wc 
p. ."i-css jiwy kn'»wledgr ot it, a blank, th«»ugh he 
n. fiiainn! tl'.rre nearlv six vears, 

H'* <!if '1 «•» l-fiiruary 2'^. 1^77, anil was burieil in 
t:.' <h«>:r kA the i.ilhcilral. He made liis will nn the 
0.i> • >t Li-i dc.tth, but lie ^\\kk\ {xxir, and was an ex* 
ct j.ti'-n to the majority uf the bisliops of his time in 
Ik;!! • umiiarried. 
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GILBERT BERKELEY. 

i5oi>-i58i. 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, 156a 

Bishop Berkeley was bom, as there is reason to 
believe, in Lincolnshire, though Fuller gives Norfolk 
as his native county. Archbishop Parker in his " De 
Antiquitate," states him to have been educated at 
Cambridge, but when in 1563 that University 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
it mentioned in its records that he had graduated at 
Oxford in that faculty. It is probable, therefore, that 
he belonged to both Universities. 

After taking his B.D. degree he studied theology 
for twenty-four years. In the reign of Mary he 
resided at Frankfort, but apparently without taking 
any part in the liturgical controversy which raged in 
that city. 

He was consecrated Bishop of Bath and Wells on 
March 24, 1560. 

The queen, availing herself of the power vested in 
her by Parliament, stripped the see of eight of its 
manors,^ and his predecessor Gilbert Bourne had, to 
use the bishop's phrase, so " mangled " it previously 
that he found himself unable to live on its insufficient 
revenues, and before he had held it a year wrote to 
Sir W. Cecil expressing his wish to resign. Having 
alluded to the queen's goodness in making him bishop 
and his desire to fulfil her expectations of his deport- 
ment in that office he thus lamentably proceeds — 

** Verilie the case standeth with me so hardelie at 

> '^ Atbense Cantabrigienses " gives 1507 as date of his birthy but 
Strype says he died 1581, aged 80. 
' Patent Rolls, 2 Eliz. 4. Public Record Office. 
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this p^cnt that — it were better for me to scr\'c her 
highness .is a poorc chaplyn yn mcnest dejjree then 
havinf^e the name and place of a Bishopp to want 
thin^es pryncipallie requysyte to the same. I mcanc 
not grate possessyon wiche I protest before God I 
never yet sought, but necessarie thinges for the 
sustentation of an honest famylie. The world cx- 
I>cctcth and o' vocation is to be hospitalcs, but here 
I am so destitute of all pvision that the verie mansyon 
howsc is not left fre for my Residence. — To conclude, 
if her Maiestie take not order for the redresse of the 
matters conteyned in my supplication wiche I send 
herewith, desiringc yo' honor to puse the same, I 
must l>c fayne to resignc my title of Bishopp 
overburdened, and to becoiTi her (Inice's ix)orc 
chaplyn as in tyme past." * 

The supplication referred to exemplifies the injus- 
tice with which the Mli/al)ethan bishops were fre- 
(juently treated. From some of his estates, and these 
the 1k*nI. he g(»t no rent at all, and but a bare rent for 
th«' others, while the firstfruils and tenths were esti- 
mated on the full amount, ami that an excessive one. 
M«»rtover, hr had to pay many |>ensinns, the Manor 
of Wells, (*'T instancr. bcinj.;; char;;* d willi annuities 
to the value of /';m>. The palace .it Wells alone 
remained of .ill the cpiNrMp.iI resitjcnces, anil ever)' 
bit of land a^n-iit it h.id In-en farnu-d out by his pre- 
dece'^sor, s«» that he could not jjet evtn to the front 
d<ior without a^kin;.; leave of the tenant. The " l)arnc 
) ard«/* the " I'.iire :;rcene," the ** ^reate ;;arilen," ami 
the •* brew-hon^e " had. moreover, all lK*en " Ictlen ** by 
the rapaci«'Ut Hourne. 

lie had other troutile-i besid<*s these, one of which 
aione frotn tl:e dean of his cathedral. Dr. William 
Turner, a bitter I'uritan. with an es|K'cial detestation 
of ail bi^hoj.N, .i-ain^t whom he railed, even in the 
cathedral pulpit and in Ik'rkeley's presence, as 
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" white coates, typpet gentlemen, with other wordes 
much more unseemlie." ^ 

Bishop Berkeley's long episcopate was marked 
chiefly by spoliation of his see, to which, however, he 
reluctantly yielded. As an instance of this, may be 
adduced his alienation, at the queen's request, of the 
valuable Manor of Banwell to Lord Henry Seymour, 
which was of so outrageous a nature that the Dean 
and Chapter refused to confirm it.^ 

After his death. Bishop Aylmer, in recommending 
Bishop Cooper as his successor, assigned as his 
reason the " great ignorance " that " reigned '* in 
that diocese " for lack of a learned man." ^ The in- 
ference seems clear that Bishop Berkeley's twenty- 
four years* study of theology bore small fruit in the 
spiritual instruction of his flock. 

For the last ten years of his life he had been 
physically incompetent for any episcopal work. He 
was, we are told,* a just administrator, except — a 
large exception, indeed — when his wife, an imperious 
and avaricious woman, made him swerve from the 
path of rectitude. He died at his palace on Novem- 
ber 2, 1 58 1. The charge brought against him by 
some of his biographers of having relapsed into 
Romanism, is due to a passage in Strype, which 
in reality refers to the diocese as being " inclined to 
the Papal religion," but which has been quoted as 
though referring to the bishop. 

* Lansdowne MSS., viii. 3. Date of letter, March 23, 1563-4. 

* Calendar State Papers, vol. xcix. 15, p. 489. December 26, 1574. 
' Strype's " Life of Aylmer," p. 59. 

* **BriefeView,"p. in. 
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THOMAS BENTHAM. 

«5»3-«579. 
lli%iior OF Lichfield ani> Coventry, 1560. 

BiSHor Bkntham was born at Shcrburn. Yorkshire, 
and educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, where he 
was elected a Perpetual Fellow in 1546. He was so 
sironj^ a Trotcstant that, though Mary had just 
become queen, he refused to allow incense to be 
u^cd in the college ch<i|>el, or to punish the students 
who had absented themselves from the Romish service. 
l*nr this he was ejected from his fellowship, and went 
abroad, becoming preacher to the Knglish exiles at 
H.isle. but returned to be the chief pastor of the 
London Protestants. 

The j>ost was [K-rilou^ in the extreme, for their 
a^Ncmblies had l>cen forbidden by royal proclamation, 
and two of his predecessors liad already been burnt.* 
He was fully aware of his tlanger, and, writing to his 
frirnd Ix*ver, then in Swil/.erland, thus expressed his 
sense (*r it : •• Now I stand in the gapp, beyng every 
nioiiu-nt of .in hour in danger of takyng, and tear of 
b«H!i!y death. I .iin in my ni\ lid. the Lord be praised, 
mM>i ijuitl and joylul, scyng the fervent zeal of so 
mary. and ^uch mcrcasc oi our congregation in the 
n.jililcst ot thy-* true! and vimIi-iiI iK;rsecution.** '* 

I i:c 1 hri^tian c air.i.ie of licnihani uas shown not 
«.:. y Ijy h^ mini-^tiTin^ to his ll«K:k, but by allcndinjj 
V» li.c >:.kKe su<.h ol them as were callcil upon to seal 
thi ir tailh with their blo^jd. 'I he (juicn's procla- 
mat. -'.i ttirbaiit: thi% untie r pain o| death, but Ben* 
ihaiii dct'iLil il, and so "giKliye comforted" his 

J I' ■• \ • .-. '•::.:.:'. ^ :. v.... J-i . 443. 454, 459- 

• >.:}]' • •* Mcu. 11^ s HI I 133. l»4:i, Jul) 17. 135^. 
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people in their agonies "that the adversaryes them- 
selves were astonyed." 

It was to no purpose that the sheriffs officers 
sought to check him ; he would not be restrained. 
" We know," he replied, with noble boldness, " they 
are the people of God ; and therefore we cannot but 
choose to wish well to them and say God strengthen 
them." Then, turning to the stake when the faggots 
had just been lighted below the seven martyrs brought 
out to die that July morning, he prayed that God, for 
Christ's sake, would give them grace to bear their 
sufferings. To that prayer the people fervently 
responded " Amen, amen." 

The scene read a lesson to the brutal Bonner, for 
though the *^hereticks" must of course be burnt, it 
seemed as well to do so by stealth, and writing from 
Fulham, he penned the following note to Cardinal 
Pole and Bishop Gardiner: "Your Grace and my 
Lord Chancellor, I should doe well to have them 
burnt in Hammersmythe, a myle from my howse 
here ; for then can I giff sentence against theym here 
in the p[ar]ishe church vy [very] quietly and without 
tumult or having the sheriff present, [and] without 
businesse or stirre put they™ to execution in the said 
place." ^ This was done accordingly, and the poor 
wretches, yet rather the happy souls, were dragged 
out of Bonner's coal-hole to the church, condemned, 
and, as Bentham writes, " burned in post haste the 
same night." A " fact," he adds, which " purchaseth 
hym more hatred than any he hath done of the 
common multitude." 

The accession of Elizabeth, a few months after this 
ghastly scene, terminated, and, as is to be believed, for 
ever, the supremacy of Rome in England. To men 
like Bentham it was not only deliverance from a 

^ Petyt MSS. (Inner Temple), 538.47, f. 3. The letter, a fragment, 
is dated July 28, but without year. It has been printed in Historical 
MSS. Commission Report 2, p. 152, but by a misreading the word 
" quietly " reads ** quickly." It is here given from the original. 
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terrible death, but the opcninf^ of a door of useful- 
ness. It is a pity he did not use it better. He was 
an honest, ^ood, courageous man, but his zeal was 
not tem{X!red with discretion, and he preached an 
unwise sermon, which set all the people disputing; 
about ceremonies.* and led, as is supj>osed, to Queen 
Klizabeth's prohibition of all sermons, whether by 
•* Papist or Gosjjcller." 

Many outrajjes. indeed, were at this time com- 
mitted by fanatics, in the name of religion. On 
Christm<is Day, 155S, a couple of cobblers, followed 
by a very j;reat mob, forcibly entered the Church of 
St. Augustine, as>igned to the Italians, and rushing 
into the jnilpit together, railed against Oueen Mary, 
Cardinal Pole, and the Roman Catholic religion. 
Thi^ was in the morning, and a similar scene was 
rciKratcd in the French Church in the afternoon.* 

The merits and sulTerings of Hentham could not 
very well lie *>ver looked in the ap(M>intments made to 
vacant bishoprics, nor were they, for he was conse- 
crated ' Kishop of 1 jchfield ami Coventry on March 
24. 1 56a Pour day^ before his con>ccration, a 
child wa^ l>orn to him at his house on London 
Hridge. cIonc to the C hurch of Sl Magnus, where he 
had formerly lK:cn preai her.* 

Hisht'p Hrntham wa^ celebrated as a preacher and 
a divine. Ili^* Ncrmon^. some of which he ilclivered 
at Paul's Cro>% and oilicrs in the Royal Cha|K*l, 
ucre highly eslct-mcd by all classes, fr«>m the (jueen 
downward^. In the (' invocation of iy\^ he was one 
itl four bi'^hop^ ap;H>inicd to revise the Catechism.^ 
and is credited \%iin the translation of IC/.ekiel and 

' ••/.?. J. \r"*T^,' 1. j;. :. V 

' ( iri, .^r >•*.:• Ia;4ri, \cin*;ifi. 2: II >< Itifct.n) a l«» the 

Mar.'^'. V;i.' A*wi i f, I»- r':.»--f ij. i;3N 

• t . •« i*-.*r/, I' . . -^f .•;. i;^*^. I.. ^^ itinjv fuljf S. I$6o 

• H Ma- J.ir. * •• l» Ai) <;« :.«\r 1 M < 'an. tni S « ict) ). |i 221. 

• l-.t:.:' * " II. t! I) : ti'tc Kit f :t.A!i >r>, ' fl. Tm^uvk,, Viil. lit. 
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Daniel in the Bishops' Bible, on the strength of the 
appended initials " T. C. L." In consideration of his 
learning, the University of Oxford in 1566 conferred 
upon him the degree of D.D., sending a special 
commission to London for that purpose, headed by 
the Vice-Chancellor. 

In his governance of his diocese he was deemed 
supine and lax, for he avoided as much as possible 
enforcing the ecclesiastical laws, especially in the 
case of the surplice, a garment to which he strongly 
objected, and connived at such of his clergy as 
refused to wear it. In Elizabeth's first Convocation 
he had voted against all ecclesiastical habits whatso- 
ever. In his diocese parishioners do not seem to have 
been presented for non-attendance at the Sacrament, 
nor was Confirmation vigorously imposed on all 
children aged seven and above. The Romish 
priests also were let alone beyond a formal certifi- 
cate of their numbers to the Privy Council, though 
they were very numerous and extremely arrogant. 
The recollection of the fires of Smithfield and the 
cries of the martyred Protestants may have inspired 
him with a lasting horror of religious persecution. 

This inaction continued for five years, and then 
the queen, determined to enforce conformity, so 
severely reproved him for it, that in 1565 he issued 
a commission for the Visitation of his diocese, when 
non-communicants were to be looked after, as well 
as all those who were over seven years old and had 
not been confirmed. 

His episcopate lasted sixteen years longer, but 
there is no record of his doings in that period, though, 
judging from the state in which his successor found 
the diocese, we should think that Bishop Bentham had 
relapsed into his former attitude of letting things alone. 
He died at Eccleshall Castle on February 21, 1579, 
and was buried in the church there. He left a 
widow and some children. 
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WILLIAM ALLEY. 
1 509-1570. 

Hr^iioi' OF KxETER, 1560. 

Bishop Alley was born at Chipping Wycombe, 
Buckinjjhamshirc, and educated at Kton and King's 
College. Cambridge, where he graduated H.A. in 
IS.H' after which he continued his academical studies 
at Oxford. 

At the accession of Queen Mar>' he held a benefice, 
of which, being married, he was deprived, when he 
retired into the north of Kngland, and maintained 
himself and family by practising medicine till the ac- 
ccNsjon t»f Kli/abeth restored him to his clerical duties. 

In I 5 ;«; ^January n he was appointed Keailer of 
Divinity at St. Paul's and aUo Penitentiary and 
I'reU-nd.iry. when he delivered twelve famous lectures 
on the First Kpistle of St. rcter, wl)ich were published 
in I ;^'5 untler the title of *' Ptokriiiuiscion," or Poor 
Man's Library. He was consecrated Hishop of Kxctcr, 
July 1-^ is^fj. 

lie W.IS a stri>ng a<!vocate of conformity, as he 
showed by the jK.*tili'»n lie preM-nt<'d to the bishops in 
the C4>nv<H:ation «»f i?''.^, in which he urged their 
•• hi'iiour.ible wisdoms" to devise strict ordinances for 
cvrrylhin^, from the ^h.ijK: of the button <in the top of 
a mini'»lef'> cip to tlie s« rm<>n he w.<s to deliver. In 
th« "»e m.itter^ all different es were Ut Ix: abhf>rred and 
put ilouii. It w.i-» <piite intolerable that one clergy- 
man shMuld wc .11 a butti»n on his cap and another 
should n«»l The thing \*as <if ciurse inilifTerent in 
it'fcclf. but the "prmce had pre^erilx:d it,'* and that 
was .sunk lent. 

It was the same with preaching. No diversities of 
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interpretation were allowable, and every religious 
tenet must be precisely and similarly expressed, and 
the more capable it was of differences of opinion, the 
more it required exact and authoritative definition. 
He was also very jealous against the practice of 
occult arts, and propounded "that there be some 
penal, sharp, yea, capital pains for witches, charmers, 
sorcerers, enchanters, and such like." * 

Yet one who was well acquainted with him records 
that he was a man " verie merrie and pleasant, voide 
of all sadnesse," * kind-hearted and a great encourager 
of learning, and accessible to all. He was much 
addicted to bowls, but did not lose his temper when 
the ball went wrong, as Bishop Aylmer was said to 
do. He usefully showed his learning by translating 
Deuteronomy for the Bishops' Bible. He died on 
April 15, 1570. He left a widow and one son, who 
was Archdeacon of Cornwall. 



JOHN PARKHURST. 

i5"-i575- 
Bishop of Norwich, 1560. 



Bishop Parkhurst was born at Guildford, but 
educated at the Grammar School belonging to 
Magdalen College, Oxford, from whence he pro- 
ceeded to Merton College, of which in 1529 he 
became a probationer fellow, and afterwards fellow 
and tutor. 

Merton College was at that time distinguished for 
its adhesion to Romanism, and Parkhurst stood 
almost alone in his uncompromising advocacy of 

* Strype's ** Annals," I. i. pp. 518-520. 
' John Vowell, a/t'as Hooker, 1524-1621. 
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rpitcstantism. He was chaplain to the Duke of 
Suffolk and also to Queen Catherine Parr, and in 
1 54V he was presented to the Rectory of Bishop's 
Clccve bv Lord Seymour. In the reifjn of Mary he 
liv<*d at Zurich as the ^uest of Rodoli)h Gualter. 

Under IClizabeth he was restored to his benefices 
and placed in the list of such as were to be preferred 
t«> bisho[)rics or deaneries, and he was unciblc to 
'• kcci> his neck out of the halter," as he desi^^natcd 
the mitre. Accordin*;ly, he was consecrated Bishop 
of Norwich. September I, 1560, receiving; jxirmission 
to hold his rector)' **in commendam " for three years. 
His <)bjecti»»ns to the episcopate were due not alone 
to {KTSonal considerations, but in a considerable 
dr;^ree to the rcli^^ious aspect of the time, which he 
rr^.irilcd as ver>' unsatisfactor>'. The hope of im- 
j»r*>vemcnt, however, silenceil his scruples. 

The <iiocesc which he was now called upon to 
•^•»vcrn was in a deplorable state, honey-combed 
Mith « hi^matics and double-dyed with simoniacal 
c«irruption ; nor was he at all adapted to play the 
part "fa reli;4i<»us reformer, beinjj of much too easy, 
n*»t l*» say weak, a dis)>osition firmly to stamp out 
alJU^c^. Somelhin;^. however, he attemptctl. 

He L«mmcnced the Visitation of his diocese May 2, 
i:' I. aiui in the mi(Kt of it wrote to his friend 
Jiii..!n..rr that he was ** occupied whole tlays toj^cther 
in the •i:-covrry ami extirpation of errors and irrcjju- 
iarit:r> * While he thus con;;ratulated himself on 
h.' /'-m!. < iv. i! wpite to the archbishop .1 very 
i!i?iV:i :it .n.L«»unt of his conduct. "The bishop of 
N lAuli Is blamed even of the lx:si sort for his 
ft :::'^!us^ m onlerin;; the clergy. He winketh at 
'*t*.;'mati» ^ »n\i\ Anabapti'^ts. as 1 am informed."* 

1 :.'.- piiiKipal feature of Tarkhurst's diocesan rule 

* / -T f. ! *-:*.r-, • . ii7. 
' I' )•. ^'.-^ . 47, I 17J in "rif'Krf « ■ rrr%jon'!cn:c/* p. 1491 
« c«.. • .\r«(.Mft;M/i I'Ai^rf. .\j4;a»t 12, 156I. 
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was toleration of abuses ; here he was strong, and, as 
he flattered himself, but as he could not persuade 
others to believe, successful. He vigorously kept 
his eyes shut to all that he did not wish to see. Sym- 
pathizing with many of the sentiments and practices 
of the Puritan clergy, he connived, as a rule, at their 
nonconformity, until forced by pressure from without 
to take notice of it. He "winked at" the non- 
wearing of the surplice, the mutilation of the Liturgy, 
the use of the loaf bread at the Communion instead 
of the wafer bread, which had been ordered by the 
queen's Injunctions. By this masterly inactivity he 
often drew upon himself the expostulations and 
reprimands of the primate,^ and even of the queen. 
The fact, however, was that he took quite a different 
view of matters from the archbishop, to say nothing 
of the queen, with whose principles and procedure he 
entirely disagreed. To his broad mind the sub- 
stantial of religion, godliness, and knowledge were 
the chief concerns, compared with which any form of 
Church organization was immaterial. This appears 
again and again in his correspondence with the 
foreign reformers. 

Thus he writes to Simler (April 29, 1562) : 
" Religion is making a favourable progress both in 
England and Scotland. There ar^ very few things 
which I dare object to. We hope for some improve- 
ment at the approaching meeting of Convocation. It 
is the inconsistency of the lives of the English with 
the gospel that alone displeases me. The gospel was 
never preached among us more sincerely or with 
greater zeal. May the Lord give us His Spirit, that 
we may follow the things of the Spirit, and mortify 
the deeds of the flesh." ^ Subsequently he wrote to a 
like effect : " We only dispute about ceremonies and 
habits, and things of no importance." ^ 

* See " Parker Correspondence," pp. 458, 460, etc. 
• "Zurich Letters," i. p. 109. * Ibid., p. 302. 

L 
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With Parkhurst force was no argument ; he sought 
when he sought anything, to persuade men rather 
than to coerce them, and persuasion faih'ng, he left 
them to themselves. Other bishops of the same 
theological sentiments, but of very different natures, 
found themselves so heated in the strife of enforcinjj 
conformity, that they became chafed and exacerbated ; 
but it was never so with Parkhurst Over and over 
again he had been goaded by Archbishop Parker to 
enforce the [K'nal laws, and on one such occasion he 
thus rej^iied, giving his exiwrience in favour of lenity 
and tnlcrancc — 

•• This I fnul, by gcKnl proof, that the rough and 
austere manner of ruling doth the least good ; and, on 
the other part, the contrary hath and doth daily 
reclaim antl win divers. Ami, therefore, do I choose 
rather to continue my accustomed and natural form 
.ind manner, which I know how it hath and doth, 
than with othcr?> by rigour and extremity to over- 
ruU*. * 

His conciliatory disj«»sitifin, however, sometimes 
went t«x» far t<» jjleasc t-ven the j)arty whom it be- 
fritntirri, and he gave mui h nffcnce to the I'uritans 
by a sermon he j)reachctl on Jeremiah xxiii. 2S : 
"What is the chatf to tl.r whral ? s;iith the Lord." 
Th«-y had tht- whe.it, he t<»ltl them, in the liberty 
to preach the '.;«'sjk:1; wherefore then did they 
trouble them^-elve-. about conff»rmity in non-essen- 
tial^ which was but as chaff in comparison. Hut 
sii« !i ui«llh «»f \iew was to those precisians the 
preaLhiti.: of an<»ther (iosiktI which they could not 
aw. IV u I til 

One party there was against whom Hishop Park- 
hur^t critcr!a:ncd feeling** of the most bitter hostility ; 
thcM: Wife the Roman Catholics, and in -jHraking or 
untwi,; • I them no languag*: was too severe or bitter 
to Ik u-ed. The i^oik: was Antichrist, the Kumish 

' N:f)ic*» •• Anr.*i/ II. i. y, 509. 
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prelates — "pseudo-bishops" — were only fit to be hung; 
those who believed in that creed were to be classed 
with such "horrid monsters" as Arians and Ana- 
baptists, and indeed were the "enemies of Christ/^ 
whose proper reward was "a halter," and the ex- 
tinction of whose Church he devoutly prayed for. 
Their ceremonies he never spoke of but with humorous, 
albeit ferocious, contempt, as indeed he did of all 
ritualism, which he regarded as Romanism in dis- 
guise, so that when the tidings reached him of the 
removal of the crucifix and candlesticks from the 
queen's chapel, he remarked that it was "a good 
riddance." When informed that a cow had given 
birth to a fawn, he observed that it was indeed " a 
marvellous occurrence," but the wonder was dimin- 
ished by its having happened in the neighbourhood 
of the " portentous monks." ^ 

When urged by the archbishop to make inquiries 
about the Romanists in his diocese, with a view to 
punishing them for their recusancy, he, in marked 
contrast with his dilatoriness against the Puritans, 
joyfully entered on the work. "I shall," he wrote, 
" carefully attend to this, and give every intelligence 
as soon as possible concerning the enemies of 
Christ" 2 

From what has been said above, we shall be pre- 
pared to find in Bishop Parkhurst an easy-going, if 
not a supine, prelate who ruled, when he ruled at all, 
not by authority, which he detested, but by personal 
influence. Nor shall we be disappointed in such an 
expectation. His primary visitation concluded, he 
retired to his country seat at Ludham, where he 
rested in literary ease and social enjoyment, and 
his clergy were troubled with no more Visita- 
tions for the next seven years, and would probably 
then have remained undisturbed but for the 

* "Zurich Letters,'* i. pp. 30, 121, 122, 302, 305. 

^ Ibid., p. 122: Bishop Parkhurst to BuUinger, August 20, 1562. 
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interference of the archbishop visiting his diocese by 
commission. 

The reason for this ncjjlcct of his duty was, in a 
way, creditable to him ; episcopal Visitations meant 
fees wrung out of the i)ockcls of the clergy, and 
I'arkhurst's gcncrcais and kindly nature shrunk from 
such exactions for his own enrichment. Another 
cause, not so creditable, was an innate slothfulncss, of 
which he was himself very conscious; and as he wrote 
l«) one «)f his friinds he was " a slow-paced horse ** to 
uhom "spurs mu>t be applied/** Others, besides 
his private friends, were conscious of that infirmity of 
his. and fr<»n) time to time applied the goad, though 
with but small elkct. 

In I 5^>; he was in a manner compelled to obtain 
an ecclesiastical commission to examine and rectify 
abu-^es in his dioct ^c. Jiul it was sorely against the 
;:r.iin. and the i)rimale thought it necessary to warn 
llu- I'rivy Council, through Cecil, that unless they gave 
a helpin;^ liand there w<»uld be no result.* This warn* 
in;; was n<»t without reason, for when the crusade for 
the enforcement *if conformity was commenced after 
the issuing; <if the Advcrti>cments, not a single 
minister ua*» rjected in the diocese of Norwich,''* though 
it ua^ notorious lor th<* nonconf»»rmin;; practices of 
It"* cler}.;y, .in<l <ith<r t<.( U^iaslical abuses — many of a 
vrry stancialous nati;rc Si nie of these in cc^nncction 
with the <.li.r;.:y of thr ratludral, elicited in IS^O * 
i«-)«il (<>mmi^Mon (M ir.<|uiry, and in 1570 a sharp 
]ctt<r of rcmonstraiKC troin the cjueen, ordering the 
bishop lu src to iht'm. 

\Ui\ tlirre Mcrr othrr evils yet more grievous even 
than fanatical /eal. tor sim<»ny, pluralism, and gross 
i^lfiorance among the tUr^y wtri- widely prevalent, 
and tt wa^ the dinuntin rL|H>rt that everything in the 

• •" / f *. I #-!rr.. ' I. ; . .,S. 

* **/.fi.)* lirUcr«, 11 J . 141. 
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diocese of Norwich, from the deanery downwards, 
was on sale. Archbishop Parker, who knew that 
country well, being a native of it, wrote that in its 
outrageous simony, it was so much without remorse 
of conscience that the stones would speak if it was 
not reformed. The lay patrons of benefices either 
sold them openly to the highest bidder, or else put in 
a parson on a miserable pittance, the rest going into 
their own pockets. Frequently they would give five 
or six benefices to be so held by one clergyman, the 
result of which, of course, was that in many parishes 
there was no divine service at all, or else only at rare 
intervals. Nay, the patrons of livings in Norfolk and 
Suffolk were sometimes so audaciously shameless as 
to give them to laymen, putting in them even boys 
and their own servants. 

Occasionally, but only in the grossest cases, did 
Bishop Parkhurst attempt to stay this tide of cor- 
ruption. One such case was that of one Norton, 
who had been presented to the Rectory of Morley, 
Norfolk, by Owen Hubbard, or Hobart, the patron. 
This Norton, though a priest, was a man of notori- 
ously vile character, who had been carted through 
the streets of Norwich for flagrant and open immo- 
rality, and, by order of the Judges of Assize, had 
been pilloried and had his ears cut off for issuing a 
counterfeit licence. This crime was recent, but his 
antecedents were equally infamous, for he had 
formerly been a domestic servant, in which capacity 
he had forged a codicil to his master's will in 
his own favour. On these grounds Parkhurst 
refused to institute him, whereupon the patron 
preferred a complaint against him in the Arch- 
bishop's Court. 

On another occasion, however, Parkhurst acted 
with culpable timidity. Lord Keeper Bacon gave 
the advowson of the Rectory of Wetherden, Suffolk, 
to a Mr. John Bacon, a kinsman, who, on the living 
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becoming vacant, kept it in his own hands for six 
months and then put it up to auction, the purchaser 
being a clergyman. The bishop, well aware of what 
was going on, dared do no more than write a letter 
of remonstrance to the Lcjrd Keeper, with what 
result is not known. When, however, the Karl of 
Sussex, who had disi)osed of his advowsons in a 
similar way, but was scandalized at fmding they 
were being sold by auction, asked the bishop's 
interference, Parkhurst informed him that it was 
not his business to investigate the rights of patrons, 
and that whosoever committed simony must settle it 
with his own conscience. For this abnegation of 
episcopal duly he received a well-merited censure 
from the primate. * 

He could, however, be sometimes firm, esixrcially 
when he scented Roman i^m. An ex- Romish i)riest, 
uho had lx:en ordained by Hishop Oglethorp. Thomas 
Atkinson, Rector (»f Kornham All Saints, having been 
presented by a .Mr. Kitson to the Rectory of Forn- 
ham St. Genevieve, applied to Hishop Parkhurst 
for institution, but wa-* refused on the ground of 
ignor.ince and disaffcHition. lie knew no Scripture 
and no I^atin, and the bish(jp. aNking him to decline 
hiN own Christian name of Thomas, found him unable 
to (!o it. His conduct, too, was nut at all ministerial, 
for r.irkhursi urote c»f him that he ** spent his lime 
in b«>wlin;^. dicing, carding, anil on Sundays after 
cM-nin;.: prayer played at base, barleybrake, and such- 
like viith the maids and youth of the pari-^h." H 
Mr. Atkinson was at all a sample of the Romish 
tcjnli.rnnng cUrgy. the growth of Puritanism is easy 
c»f KinprehcnMi'n. 

\ ct the hands of Hi.shop Parkhurst him.self were 
by no means uns4ii!cd in this matter, for he had given 
a prebend to hti scr>'ant, a well-educated man but 
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not in orders, on the condition that he should pay 
out of it a pension of five pounds to the bishop's 
nephew, then a student at Cambridge. It caused a 
great scandal, but was finally arranged, though not 
very satisfactorily, by his resigning the prebend and 
receiving a pension of five pounds from the Dean and 
Chapter instead of it. 

The bishop's relations with the Flemings at 
Norwich need mention. They were divided into those 
who spoke Flemish only, and those who also spoke 
French. The former were the more numerous, and 
were called the Dutch, though not Hollanders ; while 
the latter, who were of a higher social position and 
better educated, were commonly described as French, 
though none of them were so till the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, in 1572, drove many of that nation to 
Norwich as a place of refuge.^ The religion of both 
these sections was strongly Calvinistic, both in 
doctrine and government, and though non-episcopal 
it had legal recognition. To the Dutch was assigned 
the choir of the Black Friars for conducting its wor- 
ship, while to the French Parkhurst gave the chapel 
of his palace. 

Over both he claimed superintendence, and in 
1 571 the Dutch congregation numbered about four 
thousand, and the French only four hundred. In 
the former all was tumult and rebellion, in the latter 
peace and quietness.^ The bishop, if left to himself, 
would not have interfered to compose the strife in 
the Dutch Church had not Archbishop Parker com- 
pelled him to do so. They resented his interference, 
and he complained that they would not ** give up a 
single point " in their controversy with each other, 
though he had treated them with the greatest mild- 
ness and consideration. Under pressure, he issued 
a commission of inquiry, of which the Mayor of 

' See " History of the Walloons," by W. C. Moens. 
* " Zurich Letters,*' i. p. 256. 
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Noni'ich was a member, and then withdrew from 
the contest. The dispute was finally settled by 
the Kcclesiastical Commissioners, who suspended the 
three ministers that had originated it.* 

Bishop Parkhurst approved of the prophesyinjjs, 
belicvinjj them to be of "sinjjular benefit to the 
Church of God, as well in the clergy as the laity." • 
Notwithstanding, he obeyed the mandate for their 
suppression. He assisted in the Bishops* Bible by 
translating four l)ooks of the AjKKrj'pha. 

He died at Kudham. on February 2, 1575, and 
was buried in his cathedral. At the close of his 
life he was placed in great i)ecuniary embarrassment 
thniu;.;h the n-guery of his receiver, one Thymcl- 
tht»rp. who had collected from the clergy the sub- 
s'uVirs due to the (jueen, but had embezzled them, 
leaving the bishop to defray the deficiency of two 
years' payments. 

Bislvp Parkhurst was married twice, but had no 
family by either of his wives. As an author he is 
chiefly known by his contribution to the Bishops' 
Biblr an<I by his voluminous c<»rrespf>ndrnce with the 
princip.il (icrnian refornuTs, which has Ix'cn printed 
in the ** Zurich Letter-N," anil furnishes his best 
memoir and character, as showing him to have been 
a man dev- id of pride <^r ambition, tolerant, kindly, 
hoxjutablf, and huiiioious, though as a bishop more 
irirrl tLan wa-^ fittin;:. 
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ROBERT HORNE. 
1514-1579. 

Bishop of Winchester, 1561. 

Bishop Horne was a native of Cumberland, and 
was elected a fellow of St John's College, Cambridge, 
on Bishop Fisher's foundation, in 1536, and graduated 
B.A. in 1537. He became senior bursar and Hebrew 
lecturer of his college, and in 1546 was presented to 
the Vicarage of Matching, in Essex, by Sir Robert 
Rich, after\vards Lord Chancellor, and to Allhallows, 
Bread Street, by Archbishop Cranmer in 1550. 

In the following year, being then chaplain to 
Edward VI., he became Dean of Durham, and in 
1552 the Duke of Northumberland recommended 
him for the bishopric on the deprivation of Tunstall. 
His reason for doing so was the hope of Home's 
assistance to enable him to obtain the temporalities 
of the see should he by his means become its bishop. 
But Horne saw through him, as also did John Knox, 
whom, at the same time and for the same reason, the 
duke wished to be made Bishop of Rochester. The 
grapes being sour, Northumberland used very severe 
language of the man who had thus righteously frus- 
trated his greedy hopes. He was now "this pevyshe 
deane," ^ who was "lowys of his tonge." The looseness 
of tongue was, that Horne had openly said that he 
would not accept the bishopric on the base conditions 
on which it had been offered. Northumberland had 
no other term to apply to this rectitude but as a 
"standynge in his owne conceyte, condempning 
every mans doinges and concerns but his owne." 
He could not conceal his chagrin, and in his anger 

* State Papers, Edward VI., vol. xv. 63, p. 48, Dec. 3, 1552. 
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ajjplicd to IIr»rnc the very same evil motives b> 
\vl)ich he himself was actuated. " I have byne mochc 
i!i:cfyv\-il by hym," he wrote to Sir W. Cecil, whcr 
all liope <if inducing Home to aid him in his design; 
h.id Ik'Cii abandoiiL-d, "for lie ys utuloubtcdlye nol 
onlye a i^rcdy, covctiioiis man, but allsu a mah'ciou^ 
ami an <»|)en i;vell speaker." * 

Home's conduct as l)can of Durham was in man> 
ri-^p('i't> odious to the Romanists, and in one 
instance. , it Ica-^t, deservedly so. His marriai^e \va! 
e\( us.i))!i: if ni>t cnmmLndable, notwithstanding thi 
«'ttrr.«.i: It ;.:.ive ; his Nuccess in m.ikin;^ converts tc 
I'l'tfst.ir.ii-m wa-- lii^hly praise-worthy; but for hi: 
V.inl.t'.j^m in ilcstiovin:' thr heautiful stained-^las! 
\\ind«»\N-, in ilu rlni-.tcrs . .f I)urh.ini representing; th« 
\:\r "f .^t < ullilMit, l*»;4»lluT v^ ilh sunilry ancient monu 
i:.< :.t>. tl.rrc r"U;d Ijc w* .iimiIi'L'v. It decjilv offendcc 
p: ..: ' k' 1:1. mist-. .i:id at the .ic* j^-.ion uf <_Uu'trn Mar^ 
1.1 V. .is trn -1 fur the s.^ril* .;«■ bii«»ii' the Privy C'oiinci 
• n ^tptinjlnr 15. I^^n. .intl had he rmt inatiaL^ed Ic 
ri.tp.i li:. 1 e.Lpc, hi^ life w(>u!d pn'haljiy have beer 
f :!' :t.i!. 

huiii:.; th.it I'i.Mi l.r liv< •! ahi« -ad. cln'efly ai 
J :.i: V.I- rt. ul.tri- l:i' siiit"! with i Hx in siipp«»rtinf 
l!.'- I.: .1: 1: i.:ii: y l"i the u r ••f t!i«" rxili-^, whci 
) 1'. .: .' !■ lii.'l' •! .1 I.!. ; '. : .it\ tl.t u , m.ide him J Irbre\« 
!• ■ t .:i I 1 ':. i;;- i« :..rri t- l.ii ;I.ii:d !;«■ uas pte^^i-ni 
..: ;)ii W t. •:::'.::.<.!» r t 'iit-n:.'' uitli tin- K"niani?»l'* 
^' t- r. ::.« )<:.•.« ::• i! p.ut.-ind i:i tin* s.iint 
: rt''! 1 \ ^:t' I • 1 th'- I iiiviisitv o 

.:'.. \ t :!. !. ;. ■ «.l 1 .1 ■:.'! 11. ItrsjiU-' 

.1 I'- :.: ;.i' i- I.' I .il « •■int. .St. I'-iuPr 
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went. But a good many of the ministers failed to 
present themselves, and he found "many churches 
destitute of incumbents and mynisters, and much 
moar of good and hable men to performe the 
chardge, and many churches of so small lyvinge as 
they cannot enterteign any mynistre at all." ^ This 
was but the same old story told by most if not all of 
the bishops about their dioceses from Berwick-on- 
Tweed to the Land's End. 

Though Bishop Home was an Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioner and one of the devisers of the Advertise- 
ments, and did his best to force conformity on the 
Puritans, he in reality agreed with their objections to 
the very things he sought to make them adopt He 
differed from them, however, in the importance to be 
attached to the questions of dress and ritual, which 
they deemed essential, but which he regarded as 
being, in that respect, so inferior to the power of 
preaching the gospel and the unity of the Church, 
that he could not for their sake leave the ministry, 
nor permit others to do so if he could prevent 
them. 

He strongly objected, for instance, to the " Orna- 
ments Rubric," and hoped that the clause of the Act 
which legalised it would be removed by Parliament ; 
but while it was law he felt that it ought to be 
obeyed, and that objectionable and absurd as were 
surplices, copes, and square caps, the ministry ought 
not to be abandoned to the " papists " for matters so 
comparatively trifling. 

Such were the sentiments he expressed to his 
friend, Gualter,^ at the time of the promulgation of 
the Advertisements, and years afterwards also, when 
the great split had taken place in the Church. His 
opinion of that schism in its causelessness and serious 

* State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. xvii. 23, June 8, 1561. 
^ "Zurich Letters," Series i. p. 142 (July 17, 1565), and pp. 
248, 249. 
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results was sensible and true. " As far as lieth in 
them," he wrote, " they are too rashly and precipi- 
tately accessory to the wretched shipwreck of our 
Church, and are doubtless retardinf^ not a little the 
free progress of the gospel." His comparison of 
their conduct to that of sailors, who should throw 
themselves overboard because the wind was unfavour- 
able was not, all things considered, very extravagant. 

Yet he showed a greater tolerance to noncon- 
formists even than Hishop Jewel was prepared to do ; 
for he gave a living to the famous Laurence 
Humphrey, though he h.id been cited into the Court 
of High Commission fur his refusal to wear the cap 
and surplice, and communicate kneeh'ng or with the 
wafer-bread. The h'ving in (question was in the 
diocoe of Salisbury, and Jewel refused to institute 
him on the ground of n(»nconformity. 

In his treatment of the Romanists, Hishop Home 
cannot be accused of any undue leniency, but the 
C'p|)4)site. He luathcd their ritual and hated their 
doctriiR'. His iconoclasin in destroying the pciintcd 
window >. at Durham ha^ already been mentioned, 
but it did n«it stand alone, fnr as visitor of New 
C«>!lege, ( »\fwrd. he ordered it-* be.iutifully sculptured 
altar- scTteii t<» be delaeed and then plastered and 
whitewa-hed, an<l the Oi<l k«»niisli scrvice-b<H)ks 
uere t'^rn fr-»m tlieir cover> and useil as waste p«'i|ier. 

His lore in;; the oath ot' Mjpremacy on Hishop 
H^inner, tlien a prisoner in the Mar^halsea, and so 
oiu it\ h:-» iler^:y. ti:r refii-.al *A which was a capital 
otitfite, has Ix en <l«-ierveilly Condemned. 

A'* .1 ga'iler o| tlie Romisli prelates enlrustetl to 
hii krrpii:,;, he hai incurred considerable iniium, 
e^peiialiy in the case of I'eckenh.im, Abbot of 
W eitmifwter, whom hi-* inthieiue lodged in the 
'I<»wer. Leslie, the Scotch 1**1 ^h"p ol Koss and 
(juecn Mary s anibassa(!<'r. pmved ton much for him, 
an«l their li^iAition-^ were no completely reversed that 
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Bishop Horne was afraid to leave his own house lest 
his prisoner should pounce upon him, and he had to 
appeal to Cecil for aid. " Help me," he wrote, " that 
this devill were ridde out of my house." ^ Bishop 
Leslie, it seemed, did not confine himself merely to 
abusive language, for Horne assigned as his reason 
for not waiting on Cecil, that "he could not come 
out of his chamber without great danger." Leslie 
was soon afterwards liberated and sent out of the 
kingdom. 

He took part in the general work of the Church, 
and besides devising the Advertisements, assented to 
and aided the drawing up the Thirty-nine Articles 
and the Book of Canons, as well as the Bishops' 
Bible, his portion being Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the 
Lamentations. Notwithstanding his Protestant zeal, 
he was unable to cope with the recusancy that pre- 
vailed in his diocese, and in 1575 applied to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for a metropolitical Visita- 
tion of it. It was granted, and strange irregularities 
were revealed. He resided much in his diocese and 
at the several houses of his see, an excellent practice 
which, however, soon fell into desuetude. 

Bishop Horne died at Winchester House, South- 
wark, on June i, 1579. He left five daughters quite 
unprovided for, for he was largely in debt to the 
queen, who immediately after his death issued 
process for payment, and his son-in-law, John 
Dayrell, wrote to Burghley, June 12, 1579, asking for 
time.^ 

* LansdoH-ne MSS., xvii. 57. Date of letter, November 14, 1573. 
^ Calendar State Papers, vol. cxxxi. 23, p. 626. 
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EDMUND SCAMBLER. 

1S17-1594. 

BiNiior OK rETF.kn"Roi(;ii, 1561 : NoKwii H, 15S4. 

BiSHOr S<*AMliLER was born at Grcssinjrham, Lanca- 
shire, and educated at Cambridjje, bcin^ a member 
first of Pctcrhouse, and afterwards of Ouecns' and 
Jcsu^. He graduated H.A. in 1542, and at the 
accession of Mary was in holy orders. An Edmund 
Scambler was admonished by the Privy Council in 
1554. l<»'^ether with five other "inhabitants of the 
luwne *t\ Rye," to live peaceably like ^ood subjects,' 
and it h.i^ been supposed that he was identical with 
the bishoji. 

Hi^hoj) Scamblrr suffered a :.:ood deal in that reign, 
but remained at his ])f)^t as a pastor to a I^ndon 
ton^re;.;ati<'n. (Jueen Kli/abeth ^'ave, c»r restored, to 
him thf Vicaraj^e of Rvf. Parker made him his 
chaplain, and in ly^** hr rereived a j)relx*nd of York 
and a ranonrv af Westmin-^ter. He was considered 
a ;M>nd prcM( hiT. and •»ftrn occupied the pulpit at 
Paul'^ ('r«»s- an i the k'»yal ('h.ipd. He was consc* 
cr.itrd Hi^h'-p '»f Prti Tl>nri»u;;h. 1m bruary \C%^ 15^)!. 

The rt<«-r(iN t»f hi'* epist i>j).ite are scanty and arc 
not crf«!!taMf t'« him. .md if thr Iftttr - written to 
him l>y t;ie I-..irl '-f laii t-^tiT, .is i-, su])])<iNcd, is to be 
dt |Kt,iiiil I n, hr \\a^ <iiic <»f tli<»M- pa^^lijr-* who care 
lU'Tf f'T the I'.me than !'-ir thi; rt<Kk. He made 
(ri'jii<nt X'l-itat:- r;^ «if hi*» diiice^e, l»ut nnly for the 
>,ikc « f ihr ruh l.arvc t nf fees wliich h«' reaped on 
tho^^.■ <Kra-i'.!,s. and tlmu/h h«* had formrrlv strcnu- 
ou-^ly a<iv<<ale i the ref'Tin "I a!>u^e> in t!)e Church, 

I .1- - . • ■ r \! •« >* Jlrr.r' ••, 4SJ, ; ^3 
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and proper provision for the spiritual wants of the 
people by an increase of preachers and good minis- 
ters, yet, when he himself became a bishop, he was 
notorious for his want of care in these respects, and 
also for his acts of spoliation. 

For the Puritans in his diocese he had a great 
aversion, the reasons of which he expressed in a 
remarkable letter he wrote to Burghley, in which he 
set forth their neglect, if not abhorrence, of "the 
divine servise sett owte by publique authoritye." At 
Overston it was conspicuous by its absence, and " in 
stede " of " the booke of comen prayer," two sermons 
— accompanied, we presume, with extemporaneous 
orisons — were delivered by two ministers who did not 
hold the episcopal licence to preach. 

At Whiston great numbers assembled from the 
neighbouring towns and villages to receive the Com- 
munion, which they celebrated "with preachers and 
ministers to their owne likinge, and contrarie to forme 
prescribed by the publique order of the Realme." In 
all these unauthorised " waies," they were, as the 
bishop noted, "verie bolde and stowte."^ Part of 
that boldness, as appears elsewhere, was shown by 
the parishioners of this very Whiston putting their 
minister in the stocks. He may have deserved such 
treatment, but it was scandalous for them to have 
inflicted it. 

In 1576 Bishop Scambler visited his cathedral, for 
which he published his Injunctions,* and in 1584 he 
alienated to his patron. Lord Burghley, some of the 
best manors of his see,^ and was immediately after- 
wards translated, by way of reward it must be sup- 
posed, to the bishopric of Norwich. In that see he 
was conspicuous as a spoliator, and one of his 
successors, Montagu, described him as its ^^calamitas!* 

* Lansdowne MSS., 17 (27). 

^ Ibid., 943, 619. 

' Wharton's observations in Strype*s ** Life of Cranmer," p. 1055. 
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He devised a house in Ipswich, which had been given 
by Kdward VI. as a residence for the bishop, to his 
son James for three lives, with leave to pull down as 
much of it as he pleased, and James Scambler availed 
himself of the permission by pulling it all down. He 
made to the queen, for the benefit of Sir Thomas 
Hcnea^e. sixty-one separate demises for a period of 
eighty yearsJ It was commonly reported that when 
Iii>hop of Norwich he had embezzled the queen's 
sul)sidies which he had collected from his clergy, 
lie wrote to WaUin^ham denying the truth of the 
act u^ation, which he declared had no other founda- 
ti<'n th.m ** the clamourous and unconscionable 
rr|ii.rtr>. «»f M)me Icwile disjMised persons."^ Denial, 
h<'U(-\(:r. i's{H:ci.ilIy frtiin ^uch a man as Scambler, is 
far fr<»m bcin).j dispr{H)f. 

I!i» episcopate at Norwich was sadly tarnished by 
thr trial and condemnation of Francis Ket, formerly 
Frlln'.v i.f Corpus (ollc^'c, Cambridge, who for his 
h(-t('r<><!«'\ ojiinion^ about Christ's Atonement and 
thi- |)i\:nitv of the IIolv (ihost was in 1 5S.S cited 
int«' thr Bishop\ Spiritual Court, where he was con- 
victed and scntiiiced. The trial having been thus 
concluded. lii^hop Scambler wrote to Hur^hley press- 
in:; t>>r immciiate c«>nfirmation and execution of the 
'•enterue. Hi-. rc«;ucst was ;^ranted, and three 
iiM'i.tliN at'tcrw.ini^ tiic unftJitun.itc cleric was burnt 
at N'Twuh. 

A M\ .i.ith'ir he i-^ but noted for his translation of 
the <ii»Nj.' '.^ kA St I-iike an<i St J<jhn in the Kisho|)s* 
|i S.I . .i:.i li.r a tr<-.ili^e he wrote when Vicar of Rye, 
•■ Mi ::.;:.«■ pr'»*ved fi»r a ilc-^perate Conscience." 

>'.rT.t:«l 111- litters arc in print, and I'roin one of 
tluiit It api'C.irt that he sanctioned the practice of 

■ * 'i • . I .*'.». i inM. 4'» . 1;.»L.-. >^-aiiiblcff to 
> f I W . . ^* .•:;. M .» ; ,. i;v- 

- "1 ...I I Ix".cit/' 1 1..1 . >citc«, \\A. 111. \\ 35 ». May ^5. I56J. 
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changing the baptismal name at confirmation, when 
it was an unsuitable one. Bishop Scambler left a 
large family and a large fortune for their maintenance. 
He was buried in his cathedral, but his monu- 
mental effigy was destroyed in the time of the great 
rebellion. 



JOHN BEST. 
1511-1570. 

Bishop of Carlisle, 1561. 



Bishop Best was bom in Yorkshire, but there is no 
record of his place of education. He was a secular 
priest, and was consecrated Bishop of Carlisle on 
March 2, 1561, and soon afterwards visited his diocese, 
the state of which he duly reported to Cecil. Three 
sermons he preached in the cathedral were listened 
to by large audiences, who ** moche reioyced " at his 
exposition of Protestant doctrine. " The gentilmeii 
of the countrey " also " receaved him in evry place 
w'* moche civilitie ; " but the treatment he received 
from his clergy was such that he wrote of them as being 
'* wicked ympes of Antichrist and for y® most parte 
very ignorante and stubborne, past measure false and 
sotle."^ Some of them he excommunicated, but 
declared that he should ** no furder medle w^ them " 
until he should have ** some aide," by which, of course, 
he meant an Ecclesiastical Commission. 

He made creditable endeavours to evangelize and 
reform his diocese, but they were resisted by his 
clergy, who were nearly all Romish priests, and 
nowhere more so than in his own cathedral. The dean. 
Sir Thomas Smith, was a layman, and was at that 

' State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. xviii. Date, July 19, 1561. 

M 
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lime ambassador at the Court of France, and the 
Chapter was composed of four prebendaries, of whom 
the bishop wrote to Cecil that " three were unlearned 
and the fourth unzealous." ' Thouj^h ignorant of 
things spiritual, they managed the cathedral revenues 
with a keen eye to their own interests, " turning all 
to their own ;^aine;" (x>cketing c'dl they could and 
letting the edifice go to decay, and when the bishop 
would have visited them and in(}uired into their 
doini^s. they refused to allow him to do anything of 
the kind." 

SoiHi* yt-ars later, however, he obtained a s{>ccial 
commi-^-^ion of intpiiry into the "abuses and evil 
doin;;^ of iht- j>relK.-ndaries," •' but. as he had to learn, 
and di<l Karn. it i^ one thing to get an intpiiry made, 
and ({uitr another to obtain any n.-sult fnnn it. As 
t<» evanj^t li/ing his diocese, he pre^i-ntly discovered 
th.it his first impressions of the gtMnl disjM)sition of 
thf j»«'ople tM the p<»Npcl were f.ir ti»o favt^urable, and 
that ill reality rnjK:ry, as he phrased it, was widely 
prc'v.ilcnt anil U*** deeply p»<jted li» be extiriKited by 
a few sermon-* Ih.il being so. he had rectmrsc to 
the seiiilar arm. the brute force of an ecclesiastical 
conunisfion. t" vi'mpel th( ni to enter the Protectant 
fol<i. .ind '^*>\ him'-ell jiLiceil <in •^eve^.lI such com- 
mi^-p-ns f. .r the I'roviiice of \'ork,* but neither 
thtrewi \\,i- his j.urpose ;.;.iined, .iiul the (h\K:csc of 
Car!t !i re:::a:ned. uh.it it I^n;.; continued to be, 
k'.rn: I; t- tl'.f \erv core o| it 

'rii-'U,:li l.Js pieAvhin,^ eMi>rt- h.iil small, if any, 

su< L' N-. It vs.t to his h<'n<Hir to ha\e nuide them, and 

tl:- r stini t" have thoij;;hl s«), for in 15^/1 he 

ri.'i\L.i tilt «ii^i«e '•! I>«H:iur of iJivinity from the 

l':::versity o| i Klord, the \ ice-chancellor uaiting on 

i .■• * ■ wr ■- ^I ">s 
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him in London for that purpose,^ and in the following 
year the Crown conferred upon him the valuable 
rectory of Romalde, to hold " in commendam " with 
his bishopric.^ 

In the great northern rebellion of 1 569 he took a 
conspicuous part, and showed such courage and 
ability in that time of danger, that he was specially 
recommended to the Government by Lord Scrope,^ 
and after the rising had been crushed he was placed 
on a commission to assess the fines to be imposed on 
such as had been guilty of high treason. 

He did not long survive this last employment, 
dying on May 22, 1570. He left a widow, "a poor 
blind woman," and several children, but without any 
means for their support. In fact, at the time of his 
decease he was considerably in debt to the queen, 
and his successor Barnes generously wrote* to the 
Earl of Sussex, imploring him to intercede with her 
Majesty in behalf of the widow and children. The 
appeal, however, so far as is known, produced no 
result. 



JAMES PILKINGTON. 
1520-1576. 

Bishop of Durham, 1561. 

Bishop Pilkington was born at Rivington Hall in 
the parish of Bolton-le-Moors, where his family had 
been seated for many centuries. Yet, though of 

' Strype's "Annals," I. ii. p. 145. 

^ Calendar State Pap>ers, Elizabeth, vol. xliii. 58, p. 298. August 29, 
1567. 

* Ibid., 127, p. 167. December 26, 1569. 

* The original letter is in Lambeth MSS., 1168, and has been 
printed in Dr. Leonard Howard's "Collection of Letters," vol. i. 
p. 200. 
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ancient lincaj^c, he was poor in this world's (roods. 
and was educated as a sizar of St. John's College, 
Cambridj^e. where in IS5^J he took his B.A. degree 
anil was elected a Fellow. 

He was a strenuous advocate of Protestantism, and 
was selected with ethers to arj^ue against Transub- 
stantiation before the royal visitors at Cambridge in 
1 54^^, and in the followin;; year received from the 
(.'rown the vicara<^e of Kirhy in Kendal, as a reward, 
it is to l>e presumed, of his able services. In the 
reign «»f Mary he resided at Zurich and Basle, 
dr|H"ndin'4 on charily for his supjMirt. In the con- 
trive r^v which an»st» anion:: the exiles aliout the 
Mn^llish Litur;^'y, he sided with those who were for its 
u^v. !>ut w.is conspicuous for his mtNleratiun iu that 
<!i*;pute. 

< )n Iu'n return at the accession of ICIizabeth. he was 
j.l.icf'i on a cnminissinn to visit the University of 
i .irnhridj^c and Kton C«»!!e'^e. anil in 155'^ was 
rl'i.tid M.istrr of iiis i>Id tiiilr;^'c. At this time he 
prr.iihtd .1 "-crinitn lu-furc his University .il the rc- 
ir.teriiiriit ••! Huri-r's Iioiil-^, wliich h.nl been exhumed 
by ihr K'.inanists, .iiul .iii"lliir .it St. Paul's Cio-^s on 
]\:i.r J. I ;' I. .iltf-r lh«- biirniiLj ••! thr cathedral spire. 
I h:-' (li^cM ;r-<f pr'uliKt'il a np'y fri»Mi inie of Hishop 
]! T.M r'^ I :..i:i!.nns. l)v n.inn* M«»r^\«.n, .1 lie: 'rived 
i'r- Ir r.il.ir;. * i" St r.iiil^. wi'... «Itil.ireil that the 
ti- :i I tin* "j'ire w.i-* 'uvinj^ t" liie wrath of 
: V ■ I rr* T' "I thr l^Mt^.■s^.mt'^. 

I'.' !■ :■ ; r- .11 )-::;.; tin- ili-cairsf. Pilkin^^lun had 
I i: J:-;!, hr.::;.' U 1 ii c Kcli'd l«» the Sec of 
\'. :: ■ h '• T j:i i;'- . .inil .il'tt.iu.ii.!'.. • >n llie .ilteration 

■ : !::.ir ..::.i- .;':;!• vt. l.i ti.i- Wi^h -pric i»l" |)urham. to 

■ i .. :■ V. .^ • ii-t«r.it'l "h M.inh J. I5'>|. lie 

•■ ! ":. ■ f .4!;.'«!i.i! ::i \ < r-'-ti "ii < )« 1"!»i.t J'; ftillow* 
I . I" : ; .:.:.»■ !.t .1. 'iil :!ic le-^t ••! hi.s iliKcsc, 

'.: ri- : .i: I ): -■ ":!!:■ .;!:;'- -i -.^ic-.it. that in 

I:: •- *.: : t'l ( <.< .1 hi •':.. .im' )..<« ^:'. ti.it on to thai 
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of St. Paul when he fought with wild beasts at 
Ephesus. ^ His letters to Archbishop Parker and the 
Earl of Leicester give a very mournful picture of the 
state of his clergy, especially as to their gross neglect 
of ministerial duty. 

At the time of the publication of the Advertise- 
ments he was so much. opposed to the compulsory 
wearing of the vestments, that he threatened to resign 
his bishopric rather than enforce their adoption,^ 
fully sharing Jewel's aversion to vestments, copes, 
and crosses ; he was, in fact, an uncompromising 
iconoclast, and spared neither things nor places 
commonly held sacred. 

At his own palace at Auckland he pulled down 
and broke in pieces the college bells, and converted 
places that had been formerly used for divine service 
into bowling alleys and shooting butts.^ Such 
Vandalism would be hardly likely to make him more 
popular with the Romanists, or attract them to the new 
religion which he so earnestly preached, especially 
when they saw him pocket the proceeds of the sale of 
the old metal, bricks, and timber. It has been urged 
in his defence, that he found these buildings in a 
ruinous condition, and therefore pulled them down ; 
but if so he might have built them up again. 

In October, 1567, he made a second visitation of 
his cathedral, when, in concert with Dean Whitting- 
ham, he but too effectually carried out the royal 
injunctions for the removal of all objects of idolatry 
and superstition, or what he regarded as such, and in 
his zeal defaced many ancient and beautiful monu- 
ments. 

Though Bishop Pilkington was a great iconoclast, 
he was a vigorous maintainer of the rights and 

^ State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. xx. 5. October 15, 1561. 

* ** Parker Correspondence," p. 237. 

• From a contemporary chronicle printed in Cooper's "Athenae 
Cantabrigienses," i. 348. 
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proiKTly of his sec. Shortly after his consecration 
he had received a partial restitution of his temporali- 
ties, hut the restitution of the remainder was long 
delay id. it l)ein^ felt by the (|ueen and her ministers 
that the spiritual and tem|>«)ral power of the Bishops 
of Durham was excessive. 

rilkinj^ton ap|)ears to have so pertin<iciousIy 
insisted on his rights, and .so strenuously refused to 
allow the bishopric to be s])oliated, that the queen 
madi* In'm a prisuner in his own house, for wc find 
him, in a letter to Sir W. Cecil, written just before 
thr warrant lor thi- restitution of his temporalities was 
isNucd May J3. 1 5'Vi., statini; that then he was "at 
IHm rly to walk," and •'<l.ired to ^o abroad into 
:.;.irdi;nv ' ' At last the matter was arran;;ed, and on 
June I 3, I 5^/i, the warrant was issui d fur the complete 
n'NtitutiMii of his temporalities, (jn the comlition of his 
payin'^ to the Crowr) ;{ u<k> a )'car ilurin;; his life.* 
I III- ijuf^tion, liowcviT, did n«'l enil he-re, and was 
a.;. nil br«»u;^ht up after the «leleat **( the Northern 
ril»« liiMii in i^'-f. Uy law all tnrfeitiires uf the rebels 
If 11. in»: a-, id oniinary c asr>. to the Cruwn. but tii the 
lo-li'p an I'riiue Talatine ut l)uihain. These. ii> the 
I^.iil '-I Sussex, tin 11 pie^ideiit nl the council of the 
.\' Till, uioif t'lCtxil i|)eiiinber J 5, !;'*<;». were "loo 
/r* at I- •! anv -iibi* 1 1 t« • in eiM." and he recommended. 
(:::.tr that tlw i^iie' ri should loinp.iunil with the 
M-:.-:-. • r e'.^' •'lii'u'.il tr.in-^l.ite htm to some <»ther 
.;: . '-.' . ulii II !iy. ' Mi/r : t.if:ft-. ail mi.;ht j^row to 
ill ri.Ki"..': :i n it;iia!^v tl i^tcd such an inv.isjon 

• : li- r:.;:iS^, .»m! "iiitittd to he ri»l>lH:ii either by 
L : .;• sit;. II , r t.;, i-:iii"\.i!. (.""iiiplicalioiis aroM:, 
S .'. l'.tr.i.t;i.< lit "ivii! tlu liitt'icu'.ty by passing an 
Al: ti.at tr.iiisJeffr.i th' i<»rleitures in the queen, 

* i . ^ , ^ ■ • 1: i. ; I' • 
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Subsequently, in 1573, another attempt was made by 
the Crown to deprive the see of the fisheries of 
Norham, but that claim Bishop Pilkington successfully 
resisted. 

While alive, as became him to be, to his own rights, 
he was not insensible to the responsibilities of his 
temporal position, which he showed by incorporating 
the city of Durham under an alderman and twelve 
burgesses. Bishop Pilkington died at Auckland, 
January 3, 1 576. 

In his will he had desired to be buried with as few 
"popish" ceremonies as might be, and as cheaply, 
instructions which were too literally executed, and he 
was buried at St. Andrew's, Auckland, without any 
ceremonies at all. This gave such great offence that 
his body was re-interred a few months afterwards in 
the choir of his cathedral. Bishop Pilkington was 
married and had two daughters, to whom he be- 
queathed a large fortune. His fame rests chiefly on 
his literary merits, the evidence of which is given in 
his collected works, which have been published by 
the Parker Society. 



WILLIAM DOWNHAM. 
1519-1577. 

Bishop of Chester, 1561. 

Bishop Downham was of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1541, and became 
a Fellow in 1543. He commenced his ecclesiastical 
career as a monk, and his first appointment in the 
Church, so far as is known, was that of chaplain to 
Princess, afterwards Queen, Elizabeth. In 1560 he 
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received a canon r>' of Westminster, and was con- 
secrated Bishop of Chester, March 2, 1 561, receiving 
at the same time, owinj; to the jx)<)rness of that sec, 
two **commendams," for seven years, and on the 
ground of his attendance at Court as queen's chaplain 
was excused jf 63 is. Cxi. of his firstfruits. * 

At this time he was made a commissioner of 
recusants, and \\\ that capacity we have his sif^nature 
to a very singular dfxrument," and one well worth 
read in j^. which sets forth the names of the Romish 
recusant^ at that time, together with their characters 
and the places of residence to which they were 
restricted. In 1562, he with the I'.arl of Derby and 
others was placed on an ecclesiastical commission for 
his di<»ceM-, tor the purpose of enforcin*; the Act of 
l.'niti»rrnily, and of restoring' to the Crown its 
<-L( le^i.iNtirfil .'ind spiritual juri^^diction.' 

IJish* jj l)o\\iiharii, however, was averse t<» making 
}*e«ple reli,;ii.u> liy tomjmlsion, and diii not even 
\isit his Oioce^e till lompclled to ilo so, of which 
in(itnes>, lii-hoj. Tiikini^toti eomjilained to the Arch- 
bi»»hi'p of Canterbury li* unte to his (irace of York 
bcin;j useless, as h<- u.i" /*.////. i/».v ifiminis, "The 
Hi«*h«p if Clie^ttr." he u r«'te. *' h.ilh Cf>m])oundcd 
\\\X\\ my l"rd o| \'i.rk f«»r hi^ \*i>it.ition, and leathers 
up tlie rii'iic y by hi** ^t rvant ; but never a wurd 
^{H.kLii of .i{.\ \'i'>:ta:ii'ii ir i( !• nn.ition. aiul that, he 
sa> -. hi f i' -cs «'l Irn iui»'hip. b* i ausc he u ill not trouble 
tile (< iir:lf)". nor put them to cl'iar,,e in calling them 
\' '.lether ' ' 

\tl i.is I '.. rj.;y 1 <Ttaiiily reijuired looking after, if 
uliat !':!».:(.. :< n s.titi al" lit t).iin\s.is true. ** It is tiK» 
..ifi.f ntai-it. li "te ar.d hrar lio\i r.e;.:li;;ently they say 
ai.> ^cr\K(. tl.erc. aial ho\s siliioiii," was his remark 

:■■..■■• 4^ I . ;-•!. 

• I %. . . 1 . I'.. ; I' ; Ji ■» 2.i 

* "I ■• • r C III ,- I. :ii ii , \ . m 1 '-!c, 15'. 4 
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concerning them. The Vicar of Blackburn comes in 
for his special censure as being "as evil a vicar 
as the worst," and there was, moreover, "a fantastical 
young man," who claimed to be " a medium," and to 
hold converse with the departed. But he was a 
layman. 

If he had been left to himself, Bishop Downham 
would never have interfered with his clergy, however 
negligent or fantastical they might have been, but in 
1568 he received two sharp letters from the queen 
urging him to have a watchful eye upon the Romish 
proselytizers, and to take " special care for maintain- 
ing uniformity within his diocese."^ Thus roused 
from his lethargy, he set about the Visitation of his 
vast diocese, one of the largest in England, for it 
extended from Staffordshire to Scotland. 

On the whole, he was pleased with its results, for 
wherever he went he "had," as he informed Cecil, 
" most gentle entertaynement of the wo'shipfull," and 
also " found the people verie tractable and obedient," ^ 
and the further he travelled from home the more 
tractable he found them, the most so on the borders 
of Scotland. He had full power to punish the re- 
fractory recusants, and so availed himself of it as ta 
be able to declare that their punishment " hathe done 
so muche good in the Countre that I trust I shall 
never be trobled agayne with the like." Yet he 
admitted that more in the way of bringing " obstinate 
and wilfull people into conformitie " had been accom- 
plished by the preaching of Doctor Nowell, the 
famous Dean of St Paul's, than he had done with his 
more forcible arguments of fine and imprisonment. 

In this letter we have also a statement of his- 
financial position, which affords us an insight into the 

^ Calendar State Papers, Elizabeth, vols, xxiii. 56; xlvi. 33. 
February, 

* State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. xlviii. 36. Date of letter, November 
I, 1568. 
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liomc life of a bishop in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
with its outward pomp and its inward anxieties ; its 
sumptuous hospitality, and yet its extreme difficulty 
of making both ends meet. His reason for thus 
dwelling on his |)ecuniary troubles was that his "com- 
mcndams " were on the eve of expiring, and he 
wanted them renewed for life. Otherwise, as he 
wrote, he would have to abate his household, for 
the .support of which hi> bishopric, due deductions 
made, yielded him but five hundred marks. His 
'* |H>ore familie," as he calU it, numbered forty persons, 
"youngc and ould, brsitles coomers and goers.** AH 
hi^ income, >o he said, went in '* housekeeping,** and 
he was " gladd to in.ike even at the yere's cndc." 
Still, he was " oute of debt." 

His Visitation over, he relapsed into his former 
inertness, fi.r which he was ordered to a pi)car before 
llu; I'rivy ("ouncil, wiio transferred his case, as was 
but pr-'per, l«i an e»\ Icsi.i^lical tribunal, consisting of 
tiu- Art hbishoj) nf CaiitiTbury and tlie Bishops of 
Winchester, \'Ay\ and \Vi>rcesler, who tendered their 
th.mk-^ to the Council for doing so.* In resisting 
abuses of patP'na^e, Bishop Downham >howed much 

• ■>ur.i^;c a> .ippe.irs Irotn a lei I it he wrote to the Karl of 
i.ticcNtii. •• Thexx" of this moncthe, Ixringc i>alm 

s«-fiiiaye. a (.'li.iplen «f in\iic Will Wright M' of Arte 

• ! C .imbri<! ;<. \m 1. !.i.irnL«!. Iineiliatlie .if ter a sermon 
:.i- i:jade ij ii»\ K - lr«»[n C lu-^lcr w.is n«H onlic Im* 
pfis'iicd in th'- St"i.kt •» by y«'Un,; .M' Ven.ibles w*hout 
aiith riti'. . but a!« > t<>r>.el}ii(- use<! to his ;^reat daunger 
.in»I ;»i!! ••! 1::^ Ivii. Ihc j*eMplf wtie manic w'h 
\'' i;a:#i' - l :\r uiK-men t asl at him Rotten cggcs^ 
.ir:ii iithtf lir-j'iti - thi-y liid him."- 

'I he biNJi'tp. U* his « M-tlit. \\a> sjriierrly anxious for 
tlic cAan^;(. .:.m:: :i "! I. is <!ii.'(.e'«i . .in>l f<»r that end 

'^ - » '• . I ■•i -' , *. ■ -, ^ ' ■■ . . U'. 541. 

\ *:• t. : s I Mtr of letter. 
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employed the services of Dean Nowell and other 
preachers, but they were so shamefully abused by the 
Romanists at Manchester, that they were "greatlie 
discouraged," and their number became " verie scant" 
Bishop Downham died December 3, 1577. He had 
two sons, the elder of whom, George, became Bishop 
of Derry. 



THOMAS DAVIES. 
1512-1573. 

Bishop of St. Asaph, 1561. . 

Bishop Thomas Davies was born at Caerhun, 
Carnarvonshire. Entering St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, he afterwards migrated to Queens', where he 
graduated as Bachelor in Law in 1543. About 1546 
he was Chancellor and Canon of Bangor, and in the 
reign of Mary held the Rectory of Trifriw. He was 
also Archdeacon of St Asaph, and held the sinecure 
of Llandinam, Montgomeryshire. He was conse- 
crated Bishop of St. Asaph, May 26, 1561, holding 
two benefices in " commendam." 

Beyond officialisms, there is nothing to record of 
his episcopate, except that he was accused of making 
scandalous leases of the rectories which he held " in 
commendam." He died in 1573, leaving a widow 
and one daughter. He founded a scholarship at 
Queens' ' College, Cambridge, and was a donor to 
Bangor School.^ 

' Cooper's " Athenae Cantabrigienses," vol. i. p. 319. 
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RICHARD CHEYXKY. 

'513-1579 

I^ixiioi OF (iiorci^iEk, 1562. 

RlcUAkl* CllKYNEV, Bishop of Gloucester, wan born 
in Lnndrm anil ctlucalcd at Cambrid*»c, where he 
f;ra<liiatcd H.A. .is a scholar of Christ's College in 
I5r<i. and became I-'cllow of I'cmbrokc in the follow- 
in;: year. 

In I ; ;2 he was ordained both deacon and priest 
by Stt'kesley, Hishop of London, and held an ecclesi- 
astical tiftlce at Court,' but ot what nature i^ unknown. 
In the rei;»n of Henry VIII. he held several benefices, 
and in that of I'.dward \'I. was collated to the Arch- 
diaconry <if Hereford. In the be;^inninj; of the reign 
f»f Mary hr was one of the mx divines who argued 
against Transubstantiatinn in the dispute held by 
riiyal command in Ctinvttc.ition. 1353. It was closed 
by the inct >ntro\crtil>le .ir;.;u(nent of the Romish 
prt'liicutt-r "Yiiu h.ive the word, but we have Ihc 

JH I 
. - 

I'piin a srntrnce in one of Arc hl)i shop Parker's 

letters. It would appear that he had not conforined 

to KoinaninHi uniler < jucrn Mary, to the extent, that 

In, III fitficiatinj^ as .1 priest, Miue he tells us that in 

hiT rti^jn ("hcyncy was ** occasit»nally present at 

Mass ' -ci'ndutt which the archbishop acci>unts ft>r 

i.y the su^;-i sti^n th.it it was " by a frailty." ■■* Presence 

at M.iss, h'l'AcvcT, doei not seem to include the idea 

• -I celebration, but to contradict it. ( )n the other 

h.ind. he continuc^l to hoUl his archdeacimry for four 

' l;^'-r •"II..! ty • f '.'.r Kr:<'rr:.a:>iix./* n!. r«M><k, «>•!. il. |*< 4J& 
• Mry}<'^ "l-iJe 1.1 lAfiLCf, I. J. Ji>.V 
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years of Mary's reign, and is also said to have received 
from her and King Philip a canonry of Gloucester in 
1558, to which he was admitted only three days 
before her death/ though others,^ and with more 
probability, give the following year as the date of 
that preferment 

He was down in Cecil's list of divines who, in the 
beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign, were without 
preferment, which could not have been so if he had 
been a canon of Gloucester. His own explanation, 
too, of his presence at Mass is inconsistent with his 
performance of sacerdotal functions, since, as he said,^ 
it was lawful, under certain circumstances, for a 
Christian man to be present even at an idolatrous 
service, though abhorring it in his heart, and he 
grounded this opinion on the precedent of Naaman's 
young maid. Such, probably, was the extent of his 
conformity — an extent to which many Roman 
Catholics in the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth 
proceeded, when they went to their parish churches, 
and took part, outwardly at least, in the Protestant 
worship, as being the religion of the queen and the 
law. 

Cheyney's learning, combined with his celibacy 
and the similarity of his views on the Real Presence 
with those of the queen, were strong recommendations 
to her favour, besides which his early youth having 
been spent at the Court had obtained for him many 
influential friends. In 1560 he received a canonry at 
Westminster, and was pressed to accept a bishopric, 
but had no ambition that way, preferring a lowlier 
sphere ; for whatever his defects as a theologian may 
have been, he possessed some great characteristics of 

' Cooper's " Athenae Cantabrigienses," i. p. 400. 

' Le Neve's " Fasti," ed. Hardy, vol. i. p. 447. 

* State Papers, Elizabeth. October 20, 156^. This statement of 
what he had delivered in a sermon was one of the charges preferred 
against him to the Privy Council by his enemies. Possibly they per- 
verted his words. 
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(i true Christian, bcin^ of a singularly humble and 
unambitious spirit, and, what is rarer still, havin^^ no 
love of money. It is true he had accepted a stall at 
Westminster — for a (jueen's offers cannot be refused — 
but it would be worth to him o!ily ^ lo a year, since 
he did not intend to resiile on it. 

He had a small benefice in the country, the Vicarage 
(}( Ilalford, Warwickshire. It was worth but ten 
(guineas a year, and he had appointed a curate to 
serve it at a stipend of Xio, because his intention 
wa> to itinerate the surrounding; parishes, which were 
in a state of ^'ro:«s spiritual darkness, and preach the 
^josj)el t«) them ; for, a.i he told Cecil, the harvest 
wa-* j^ri-at, but the labourers were very few.* 

From this humble but most honourable work, for 
which he was >o well fitted, he was, by the imi>ortunity 
of friends, called to an oti'ice for which he was not 
tit ted at all. The see thus pressed ufMrn him was 
that of Gloucester, t«» which fie was consecrated on 
A|}iil I'/, I y>2. It was one of the poorest in ICngland, 
it^ \a'.u»- beiiii; but jLy*> .i year,-' so the See of liristol 
was ^ivi-M him t«i huld *'in conimendam," and Arch- 
bishop I'arkcr i^.ivc him .ilso the "spiritualities'* of 
that di'iccse. uith vi-^it.itorial powers, so that he was, 
m rtlrct. bislinp nf l>>th sees, lie now resigned his 
• an«»nry .it We^timn^lei. 

lii^hnp C hey I icy niu<<t be credited with the best 
tntcntpius .1-^ t" the ili^clMi.;e nf hi-o cjMscopal functions, 
.ifi<l the Miltiinient of thr vi>w made .it his consecration 
!'# " b.ini-h and ilrive .i\\»iy all eiiiinc<nis and strange 
il-'^triiiLs iMiitr.iry Vt (xiui's Word." in which, at least 
in hi-i 4'piniun, the cititN uf dlouce^ter and Bristol 
•ilxnindt'd. 

lie was fwrcdo *mt cl t«i failure, and if ever the hand 
<it autliority h.id p'.aceii a round man in a square 
h«'le, it was when Lhe)ney vv.is sent to Gloucester 

'• laf k.rr * Iff i; • r. ■ n.i . j . I >**, i. -'i'. 

I .'•»» it '.U *^..ir «i, ^!^t ; I'i il lit d-cii'i U»l iif 1559* 
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its spiritual overseer. In the first place, he was 
regarded as one who possessed Romish sympathies, 
even if he did not hold Romish opinions, though in 
that matter the ordinary Protestant intellect could 
scarcely differentiate between his views on the Real 
Presence and those of the "papists." Besides, even 
if he had not exactly conformed to the Roman 
Church, the Puritans regarded him as " a papist," and 
also as a "free-wilier," his views on predestination 
being opposed to Calvin's, and on both these accounts 
hated and opposed him. 

His first crusade was against "the rashe and 
ignoraunt" preachers, as he called them, and he 
applied to the archbishop to help him. But Parker, 
instead of doing so, deprived him of his charge of the 
spiritualities of Bristol after but a few years* tenure 
of them. The loss of income and the slight thus 
passed on him made his position unbearable, and he 
expressed to Cecil his wish to resign his bishopric,, 
having had, after eighteen months of episcopacy, 
" ynoughe of lordyng," which, he declared, he found 
to be only " splendid misery." ^ 

When, five years afterwards, he applied for the 
Bishopric of Chichester, Parker thus wrote to Cecil 
to oppose his suit : " I would be lothe yt should fall 
uppon one such body As I am enformed by his 
ffrendes make suite for yt. We of this order Learne 
by experience what rule Glocester maketh in his 
people. He is so old that he wold bring his people 
to his contemplacofts, w^'h he Laboreth to do, but 
spieth that he shall never, and thereuppon wisheth 
he were discharged w^h he hath pretended a long 
time, but he meaneth another thinge." ^ 

Bishop Cheyney's labours to bring his people to 
his contemplations so deeply offended some of them, 
that forty of the Puritans of Bristol accused him ta 

* Lansdowne MSS., vL 72. September 17, 1563. 

' State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. xlvii. 43. Date, August 19, I568» 
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the I'rivy Council for havinjj preached "very strange, 
pernicious ami corrupt doctrines as well to the de- 
facinfj of Christc's sincere Go.spell and Godcs undcfiled 
religion, as to the no small hassardin^ of the coiAon 
tran<]uillite." ' It af)pears from their statement that 
the bishop in three sernKjns had declared the authority 
of "Mr. Calvin" as an exjxjsitor of Scripture was 
inferior to that of the Fathers, and spoke of the thco- 
lii^ians «if the day as jjeinj^ only " jjoode to picke a 
sallyt out of no we and then." As to the rii^ht way 
ni inl«Tprelini^ liie Scriptures, they (juoted the follow- 
in/ i»;i--.i.:r fn»m one ot' his sermons, which in their 
e\r> w.i- r.mk iicrcsy : — 

" Si;njjlure>, Scriptures iIjj you crye, be not to 
h.i^ti'- l"r ^'1 the iien-lyekes aUvaies sayed and had 
ih«: Si rij)ture. I unlde aske this ( question. I have 
!■» tin \\\'A\ a h<;retykr. I brin^e Scripture a^^aynst 
■■.iiM .md I'.c wy'.l « « *ii tr^s yi to be Scripture, Hut he 
•A\ll ilri]:e liu: •^e^-e th.il I brin;;e yt for. How now I 
-h.ill ihi-' \n tryed ? Maryel by consent ot 
:j.i:!u r-» on-!:** .irul n"l bv t'thers." 

1 j.««ii,;h thi- .I'lUHi . irulu«lrd the twii sheritTs and 
• All .i!i!' r:iit:» "I iln- • ily, liu iii.ir^;i> came to nothing. 
\\'\'.i I' ujH.fi lii. y I'.l i«.u «■ I heir priMcher-*. who railed 
i .i:;i : iMU fr><i:i tlir |>ii!;»it of )ii» own cathedral, of 
v.ii :;i ' ij'-. .1 ::i:r:: : r i: i::iiil Ni»rtlibn)oke. descended 
•■. -,; i. |» I :..i'. .i:» . f tii.tt tl;i- biNh.,]i \\.i> a.lviscd 
v> :.t.:. . .t:. .i ti-:> .i iiM t hitn t<>r libel. The old 
;.f..i!t- I, -ir"! ::. .• :i ■ 1 U'«rlil!\' wisdom. '* The 
,1- • ;: ;• : ..: '. :::.i::. \.r \\i*>\r, " h»ith not hitherto 

: III- ;:. tii- [.r.\- 1 ! \r iH'itlier to .-suc nor 

.• : > Ii: i:i'f:!'.- :j<.\iii h:^ lie.id to the 
\ :::.. i;. .■■....: 1 !:i " t- - I .t M a!ni-in.; ••fluiUM:!!, 
.. :.- ; ir .-■ : ;!. ••. iili :l;i jii:.e:ne nl .i phi!i»^ophcr. 

i'.'. I ::.i:. - :.v*' ::.- k"ni.i;i Calhi.jun abused 
.;. }. .: I. : II.- I'- ::..i!i t:.<- riintariN did, and 
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the famous Campian, who had been ordained by 
Cheyney, in a letter he wrote to him exhorting him 
to return to the Church of Rome, described him as 
being the object of " loathing to the heretics, and of 
shame to the Catholics." ^ His demeanour in refusing 
to subscribe the Articles has already been mentioned 
in the life of Bishop Guest 

His life ended in poverty and troubles, for the 
collector of his rents embezzled them instead of 
paying the queen the subsidies and firstfruits due 
to her, and in 1576 Bishop Cheyney was suddenly 
called on to pay ;^SOO. He was unable to do so, 
and process was served on him from the exchequer, 
and all his property seized by the sheriffs, who put 
an execution in his house. He died three years 
afterwards, on April 25, 1579, and, it was said, a 
Romanist ; but this was merely a malicious inven- 
tion, for the widow of his successor declared that, 
to her own knowledge, he died a Protestant.^ 



HUGH JONES. 

1508-1574. 
Bishop of Llandaff, 1566. 

Bishop Hugh Jones graduated B.CL. at Oxford, 

in 1541, and in the reign of Mary held the Vicarage 
of Banwell, Somersetshire, a prebend of Llandaff, 
and the Rectory of Tredannock in that diocese, of 
which also he was consecrated the bishop on May 5, 
1566. At first Archbishop Parker raised objections 
to the appointment, which he afterwards withdrew 
on hearing a better account of him.^ 

* Strype*s " Annals," H. i. p. 159. 

- Fuller's " Church History," ed. Brewer, iv, p. 404. 

* " Parker Correspondence,*' pp. 257-259. 

N 
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Our knowlcclLjc of him as a ruler of a diocese, 
comes to us from a rcpi^rt of its state which he made 
to the Privy Council on January 26. 1570, and which 
shows him to have been a painstaking prelate, alive 
to the s{)iritual destitution of the souls committed 
to his oversit»ht, and doin^j his best to relieve it. He 
had. he said, " dyllitjcnllye and carefuUye travelyd 
throughoute his dyocese," and had found the people 
vcr>' conformable both as to coming to church, in 
which he fnund *' nf>ne dyMibcdienl," and as to 
•• reccavyn'^c of the GuTiunyon " he found '* every 
man obedyenl ^avynj^c " two. Mis clergy were very 
p^ior. there bcinjj but foUr " of any incumcs worth 
sjK;(.ylyin;^." '1 hcNC were the parsons of Koj^ynte, 
Lant.irvan. l*ort>kuct. and Lurgfan. Three of them 
did •• dysjK-n<l«- yerelyc ttort)'e pouiuies." the «)thcr 
on«-. the ''parM*!! of I'orlskucl, »»\xly |)oundes." 
IWsides ihe^e, there were n«» livin;^^ that could main- 
tain a pre at her. N«» churche-* were ''voyile of 
I urattes,' i>ul ihcrr w.i^ a ;.jreat ^circity *' of jjood 
an<l iriiuii * ur.illes," the laiise of this iK'in;^ the 
mea^^re stiprrnis paid them by the im|)nipriators, 
"dyvis nit II I I \Vi*r-«hip|M' and j^entelmen ** of the 
duKt-ne. b\ \v:;iih iiiiMJ trrni he ile>i''naled the Church 
harpif> 

h:>h*'p J' Ills, th('U;;h a p<M*( nian. liid uhat many 
ri< .( r pti ..t!' ■ b«>th tiu-ii .ind ^iiue, never did, for 
h«- p::t ii: Imii'i iMt^t hi*i piii^c .iiul. at his " ownc 
I »»-t« " ar.ii ' i .tr«i,.i-. pi«<Mr«il -uitabli- men to pre^ich 
in hi** «:; 1 -• . {-n aihtr..; therein .ii>'» him-^elf.* 

lir i::ft: t:j I ;;.;. an«l \\a> l>itni>l at Mathcfn on 
N"Viii.bfr I :. lie liied p«iiir. uhich was scarcely 
t-* i.i w. liii :. ! at. I'»r th«»u^h he hai! .1 *'i.iinmendam ** 
«*r l\\". the ti !a. ifUMint- iif his -i i was but "eij^ht 
"C" !•■ pii.i .! . . r t)i( rcabniits " >U\ h. at least, vrsLs 
t;.'- tat' i:. II.: in.iiie by h:< ui(iov\ in tlie |>etition she 
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presented to the Privy Council, to be allowed, by 
reason of her poverty, to occupy the episcopal 
residence at Mathern during the^ vacancy of the 
see.^ 



NICHOLAS ROBINSON. 

1528-1585. 
Bishop of Bangor, 1566. 

Bishop Nicholas Robinson was bom at Aber- 

conway, and in 1548 graduated B.A. at Queens' 
College, Cambridge, where he became fellow and 
vice-president. In 1557 ^^ was ordained acolyte, 
sub-deacon, deacon, and priest by Dr. Glynne, 
Bishop of Bangor, under a special faculty from 
Cardinal Pole, a circumstance which makes the 
statement of his having suffered as a Protestant 
under Mary highly improbable. At any rate, under 
her successor he was a good Protestant. 

Archbishop Parker licensed him to preach, and 
made him his chaplain, and he was beneficed with 
the Archdeaconry of Merioneth and the rectories of 
Shepperton, Witney, and Northop, the last a sinecure. 
In the Convocation of 1563 he voted against the 
liturgical alterations proposed by the Puritans ; in 
1 564 he attended the queen to Cambridge, and in 
1 566 to Oxford, in which year he received the Bishopric 
ot Bangor, and was consecrated on October 20. His 
appointment was objected to because he was a 
Welshman, the opponents declaring that the Welsh 
" band so together that the Bishop can do not 
as he would for his alliance sake." In point of 
fact, however, as Archbishop Parker discovered, his 

* State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. xciv. December 2, 1574. 
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«'ip|K)intmcnt to Hangor was much desired by his 
counlr>'mcn.* Owing to the small value of the sec, 
he held all his benefices •• in commendam." 

Within a year from his consecration he thus rc- 
I)orled to Sir \V. Cecil the state of his diocese: " But 
touching y' \Velshep.'eoples receavinge of y* Ghospcll 
I find by my small exjxrricnce among them here, 
y' ignorance conlineweth many in y*" dregges of super- 
stition, which did grow chefcly upon y' blyndnes of 
the clergie ioyned with greedines of getting in so 
base a cuntrcy. and also upon y*^ closing up of God*s 
wfMirde from them in an unknowen tounge. Of the 
whith harmes though y' one l)c remedied by y'' great 
l>cn(hte of our graciouse <juene and parleament yet 
the- other remayneth without hcjjK* of redre^se ; for 
the most part of y* priestes are to olde (they sayc) 
nf»w to Ik* put to schole."'* 

Like other bishops, he was much employed in 
>e( ular work, and that r>f a sort scarcely befittiny 
his jHisition as a chief pastor of the Church. To 
examine relK:ls, to l)e on the Ci>mmission of assize 
for the trial of criminaK, and t(» sc*e to the e<)uipment 
aiul despatch of horse soldiers were amongst his 
duties, liut all this multifariousness did not make 
him neglect his episcopal i>flice, and so zealous was 
he against the Roman Citholics in his diocese, that 
at the Ltu\ of eleven year«» he rejMirled that there 
were no reiusant^ at all in it. and only one priest, and 
hr .in ''Id .mil \ery jMM)r man.* Notwithstanding, he 
hirn^rlf w.is .u« uvd t«» the Tiivy Council of being 
"a p.»|«:-»t. "f liking of that w.iye," and wrote two 
' -« I'.ir.it'") letters in Leicester and Walsingham in 
in tj.^TMnt repmii.ition of that *' haynt»use critnc/' as 
he tiTMu *1 .1 Kt»meward ttnilency. 

*• I irk-^r « rrt .. v. !. •, r,'" j ; ^5^; j/ii 
' * . ■■ r s- .-t I 4^ . ^ I .^, ^ ;j ^ ,. ; ^ j^,^, ^^ -j^ Nii%cmtef 
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His letter to Walsingham gives us a glimpse into 
his episcopate. It is too long to be given in full, 
but the gist of it was that he himself was a constant 
preacher and expositor of Scripture, as also were his 
four chaplains, " zelous and Learned M" of Art, who 
through ye diocees teach Christes trueth and Impugn 
papistrie, y* chaos of false religion.'* He himself had 
" bene divers tymes in daunger of his life in suppres- 
sing superstitions," and executing the law against 
those who practised them. He concluded by deny- 
ing that there was any ground for the charge either 
in his " doctrine or doynges." ^ In point of fact, 
Bishop Robinson was a sound Churchman, a firm 
upholder of the queen's ecclesiastical supremacy, and 
one who ordered himself strictly by the law. He 
died February 13, 1585, and left by his wife five 
sons, of whom one, Hugh, became headmaster of 
Winchester. 



RICHARD BARNES. 

1532-1587. 

Bishop of Nottingham, 1567 ; Carlisle, 1570 ; Durham, 1577. 

Bishop Barnes was born at Bould, Lancashire, and 
graduated B.A. at Brasenose College, Oxford, in 1554, 
having become a Fellow by royal mandate two years 
previously. His taking his M.A. degree, in 1556, would 
show him to have conformed to Romanism at that 
time, but if so, he renounced it at the re-establish- 
ment of Protestantism, and in 1561 was made 
Chancellor and Canon of York, and Rector of Stone- 
grave, Stokesley, and, after he became bishop, of 
Romaldkirk, in that county. But he neither resided 

» •• State Papers," Elizabeth cliii. 667. May 28, xs32. 
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at his cures nor placed fit men there, so that after he 
l>ecaine a bishdp and desired to hold Stokesley '* in 
commendam/' his diocesan, Grindal, wrote to Parker 
to opiKJse it. " I pray your Grace stay for Stokesley. 
It is a market town, and hath been very ill served 
ever sith he had it. I would a preacher to be 
resilient up^in it." * Karnes never forjjct this •* stay 
Un Stokesley," ami when the i)pi)ortunity arrived in 
(irindal's <lisj;race, he •* fed fat his ancient gru«lgc." 

He was ci msec rated Suflrra;;an- Bishop of Nottinj;- 
ham on .March <>. 15O7. Though Archbisho{> (irindal 
had put a s|H>ke in his wheel, others were solicitous 
for hi^ advancement. The Karl of Sussex, then Li)rd 
Prr^iilcnt of the North, was so delighted with the 
leclurrs «»n the " Kevelatit>n " which Hamcs delivered 
in Vork Cathedral, that he recommended him to Cecil 
f*>r preferment. " Thouj;h Mime think him over- 
Vfhtnirnt, he shows '^reat learning;, ant! touirhes the 
ahuM'*! [<tf Romanism] as deeply as any 1 have heard, 
ami parses not the Unjnds of an honest and /ealous 
pre.ichrr. He has lalxiured to uniterstani! the {)ar- 
tiiiilar .ibsurd dtun^s of ever)' |xi|n*. and the causes 
«>f tntr<Klui.in;; their frivolous trailitions, which he 
.dnrrally utters, and has m(jre attentive audience 
ih.m hitherto." Hi* conciudeN liy n«»tin;; his "little 
living,'* '^ti'aX hospitality, and lib<Tality t«» the p«Mir' 

llircr years atieruards. Sir 'Ih<»in.is (i.ir;;rave, a 
mnnlMT i»i thr Northern ('i»uncil, retomrncntlcd him 
toi tht- lii-hi'prtc of Carlisle as •* .1 in«-et ni.m. I>*»*h 
f«ir M'untl «Sh trine, h'tlinrss, and lilM-rality of h<iUsc- 
kci p;i:;;. .ind une wh«»sr "like" it w(»uld Iw "hard to 
•^•tt uit'» th.it pl.ue.' It rather tiiininishrs the 
stn ii^;!h «•! this reotmtnendati«>fi that the j^iM'r of 
It siili-.c;urntly lecMinineiuied the ^aiu'* j»eis«»n lor 
ih'.* >rr •■< lliithaiii. inily 'Mm Im* r\dt!r off him" ^ 

' i.x. ir -■ :•• I . » . I ,.i^ *• . A .• I* J. »■•«*' 7, i J- 7-. 3- 
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He was elected Bishop of Carlisle on June 25, 1570, 
receiving at the same time permission to hold his 
rectories and Chancellorship " in commendam," with 
the promise of the Rectory of Romaldkirk when it 
should be vacant. 

In 1 57 1 he visited his diocese, and wrote his report. 
" Praised be the Lord," were his words of self-laudation, 
"who, even in this utmost comer, amongst these 
savage people, has mightily prospered his gospel and 
my simple ministry ; I dare assure you that there is 
not one within this little diocese that openly repines 
against religion and refuses to communicate or come 
to church, or that shuns sermons, or openly speaks 
against the established religion.** ^ Rose-coloured as 
was the view he took of his diocese, the admissions 
he made go far to qualify it. For "some, indeed, 
were not reclaimed in all things," but were only " in 
a good way.*' Four parishes, under the wing of a 
great nobleman, stubbornly refused to conform, and 
others, doubtless, would have followed their example 
had they dared. 

In 1574 he became a Councillor for the North, 
and on April 5, 1577, was elected to the Bishopric 
of Durham. Grindal, now Archbishop of Canterbury, 
again opposed him, but he was in disgrace at the 
time, and his remonstrance was in vain. In his new 
sphere Barnes so rigorously executed the law against 
recusants, that in the county of Northumberland, 
none, except a few women, refused to come to church 
or receive the Communion. "I have driven,** he 
exclaimed, in a burst of triumph, " out of that countrie 
the reconciling preestes and massers, whereof there 
was score ; they are now gone to Lancashire and 
Yorkshire ; but we are ridde of them.** ^ This whole- 
sale transference of obnoxious clerics from one diocese 
to another he absurdly called ** reforming the North,*' 

* Calendar State Papers, Elizabeth, Addenda, vol. xix. 84, p. 367. 
' Lansdowne M5S., xxv. 78. Date, February 1 1, 1577-78. 
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and It is a sjKcimcn of the violence of his episcopal 
rule of his flock. His arjjuincntN with them wen* 
the cojjcnt imes of force, which, as he declared, had 
•• wrouj»hte/Vjf/«ii7/w timorem in their mindes and in 
the clerjjie a K<K>d rediness to applie theire travells to 
their calh'njjcs." 

The C( flinty of Durham, however, proved too much 
for him, while, as f«>r the cathedral, it was '' Auji^iC 
Stahiilufpt'* to •• }X)urKe which " was a more than 
Herculean lalnuir. However, he did his best to 
banish " iKijKTie, su{K:rNtition. and the remaynent^ 
of Idolatrie.*' with the result that he ••marvellously 
cxas|K:rated the |>e(»plc of that country." He was a 
bi^jot i»f the first water, and allowed himself to brand 
the KomanistN nf his diocese aN a Ixxiy <»f men 
amt»n^^st whom "there was neither feor. faith, virtue, 
knowledge i»f (icxl. nor regard of any relijiion." This 
was ^aid of the men in his duKese of Carlisle ; the 
inhabitants of Durham were, if jMjNsible, worse. 

It was not likely that a bishop holding these 
sentiments would have much [>astoral success. Nor 
had he. The (lovrrnmcnt empli>yed him larj»ely. 
but th<»u;^h the work they ^ave him to do was 
con^^enial, it was by no means a|xistf>lical. At one 
time it was to search for vestments and co|m:s ; at 
another to track and apprehend ** divers fugitive 
traitors lurkin;; in corner^," while in I 5SJ he was on 
a commission fur the discovery and punishment of con- 
vent ii lev 'I h<iu^;h /eal«»us a'^ainst the I*o|>e and his 
adherents, he had small sympathy with evan^^elistic 
movtiiK-nts. such as the pro{)hesyin(^s, characterizing 
the desire fiU by many clerjjymen ami their con- 
grrj^alions for a ^^r eater kiiowletlj^e «»f Scripture as 
be IF);; but '* the maka|K*rtnes of Krainlesse men." 

To hiN clergy he was a des{»ot, and t<> his tenants 
a harsh and ^;rrrdy landlord. The {larMjn of Simon- 
burn he deprived for non*|>ayment of tenths,' and 
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Ralph Lever, a learned divine who was Master of 
Sherbum Hospital, made grievous complaints of 
him.' One Burbage, he was a layman, accused the 
bishop of dishonestly detaining his rents and fees. 
From Barnes's own letters it would seem that bribery 
and corruption were among the many grave charges 
brought against him. He denied everything, as such 
men usually do, but public opinion was against 
him. 

One charge he could not deny. His Chancellor 
was his brother : " a very vile man, unclean, and an 
extortioner." ^ The diocese of Durham rang with his 
crimes, at which the bishop in reality connived, but, 
as Bernard Gilpin, the " Apostle of the North," told 
him in a visitation sermon, his alleged ignorance of 
his brother's wickedness was no excuse, since he both 
could have known it and should have known it. The 
bishop took the reproof in good part. " Father 
Gilpin," he said, as he took him by the hand, "I 
acknowledge you are fitter to be Bishop of Durham 
than I to be parson of Houghton." ^ 

Bishop Barnes died on August 24, 1587, and was 
buried in the cathedral choir. He had been twice 
married, and left several children. He alienated the 
episcopal manors by ten long leases, and Dean 
Matthew, writing to Walsingham, testified to the 
deplorable state, from a religious point of view, in 
which he left his diocese.* 

* Calendar State Papers, Elizabeth, Addenda, vol. dxxii. 48, p. 122. 
« Strype's " Annals," III. i. p. 680. 

» " Life of B. Gilpin." 

* Strype's "Annals," III. ii. p. 468. 
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RICHARD CURTEIS. 
1532-1582. 

|;tSHCi|- Ul ClIICHCSTCR, 157a 

BisHor KiciiAKi) Ct'RTKls was a native of Lincoln- 
shire, and was electee! a I^dy Margaret's Scholar of 
St. John's Collcj^e, Cambridge, November 6, 1550. 
He graduated K.A.. and iKxame fellow of his college 
in I ;> s and subscciuently preacher there. When the 
queen visitril Cambridge in 1 564 he was one of the 
proctors, and in the same year was appointed preacher 
bcforr thf University. 

lie was .1 str<»ng op[)onent of Puritanism, which at 
this timr had ac()uired great strength in many of the 
colU-^^CN, es|K*cially in St. John's, where, in IS^'J. the 
fcll<»us and students to the number of three hundred 
ttirc up the vestments and co[>es, discontinued the 
use of the >urplice and hocNl, and one of them, the 
gre.it Puritan. William Kulke, celebrated the Holy 
Communi>>n after a fashion of his own. Curteis 
uithstiMKl thesr vagaries and exhibited articles 
against the Master of the College, to whose con- 
nix anic thev uc-rr attriliUted. His zeal in the matter 
retoinmcndcd luni to the tjueen, who made him her 
chaplain, and in I ;"» gave him the I)eancr>' of 
Chul'.rsitr. In i;''S Parker recommended him t*- 
Ceti; !-.r the .See of Chichester as "an^honcsl learned 
man ul.«',*' .i^ he trusted. **wou!d well supplie it to 
(fi'*!t's h«fi;i.', Aiii! ti» the ( »uecnes C'ontentacon." * It 
rcmainni vai .ml Tir eighteen months longer, and was 
then j;ivcn to ( urte.s. wht» was accordingly con- 
secrated • »» May .;i. 1570 

His il;.<t It- A.i-* ni» t>cd of r«#ses, for it was full of 
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Romanists, and contained, moreover, many filthy 
fanatics of the Family of Love, an antinomian sect 
who regarded their election by God as exempting 
them from all moral obligations. One of these was 
the curate of Brighthelmstone, whom Bishop Cheyney 
presently suspended. The clergy were, with hardly 
an exception, entirely devoid of religious knowledge, 
and at that time a "learned sermon" was a rarity 
in Sussex. To remedy this the bishop not only 
preached constantly himself, but at his own cost 
employed twenty learned and godly men to preach 
the gospel throughout the diocese, and also trained 
forty more in scriptural knowledge that they might 
be able to preach to any ordinary congregation. 

In his proceedings against the Romanists he was 
rather too zealous, for at his Visitation in 1577 he 
summoned before him forty-nine gentry, some of 
them magistrates, for non-attendance at church, 
possession of prohibited books, and other like offences.^ 
They retaliated by thirty-eight articles of accusation 
to the Privy Council against him. He was, they 
set forth, "quarrelsome" and "disorderly" and a 
"licenser of May games;" he prohibited honest 
persons from the Holy Communion uncanonically ; 
he **kept benefices without incumbents, and put the 
incomes into his own purse ; " he was guilty of 
"simony," by selling livings in his own patronage. 
Several of the charges related to the secularities of 
his office, which were many, and some curious, as his 
right to all wreckage on the coast of Sussex, and it 
followed that there were many persons who had, or 
fancied they had, a grievance against him. Of these 
one had been wronged about a " bailiwick," another 
in his " right of commonage," and a third had been 
unfairly treated in his claim to the registrarship of 
the diocese. 

The Bishop made his answers,^ which disposed of 

' State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. cxii. 13. * Ibid., cxii. 30. 
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all the serious char^jcs. but he did not alto;;ethcr clear 
himself from those hrou;;ht ai^Minst him for the iin- 
pro|>cr |>crformancc of the duties of his tcm|x>ralities. 
f<ir which he was reproveil by the Council. 

His enemies next accused him of bcinj; publicly 
intoxicated on April 6, 1577. at the (leneral Ouarter 
Sessions at Chichester, when dinini; at an alderman's 
house he "was soe ffarrr overcome with drincke as 
WHS t(Ki unscamlye tt> behold."' lie had. however, 
no difliculty in dt<>provin;; this scandalous char^^e by 
the evidence *if six other ;^ucsts, who under their 
hamU and seals dej><»setl U* the exact contrary. 

They then ansailcd the bishop tlirou(;h his brother. 
Kdward Curtei^. Vicar of (*uck field, a fair object 4»f 
attack, since, if the articles preferred a^^ainst him 
were true, he was a stran^^ely wicked cler^,'yman for 
any a^v : "Void of all learning and discretion, a 
scoffer .It sinj;injj of I'salms, a seeker to witches 
and a drunkard "' The attack succeeded, and he was 
deprived m »t only of his benefices but of his orders. 

liishop Curteis died in August, 15S2. He came 
to his bishopric a |xKir man. but he left it [Kjorer 
still, dyin^ a bankrupt and in debt to the queen. 
The revenues of his sec uere small, and he had 
sficnt them in prcjmotin^ the spread uf reli|^ion. 
m hospitality, and in maintainm^ the episcopal 
residences in pro|M.*r repair. He was married, and 
left a widow. 

' S*A<r |.l*<t«^ I '.lJjtiCt!l, \i.|. f KIT X. 
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THOMAS COOPER. 
1519-1594. 

Bishop of Lincoln, 1571 ; Winchester, 1584. 

Bishop Cooper, the son of a tailor, was born in 
Oxford, and educated there as a chorister at the 
school attached to Magdalen College, and afterwards 
at the college itself, where he graduated B.A. in 1539. 
He was elected fellow in 1540 and master of the 
school in 1 543. In 1 546 he resigned his fellowship, 
and soon afterwards married, but was most un- 
fortunate in his choice, for Mrs. Cooper was both a 
Xantippe and a Messalina, at one time throwing his 
precious manuscripts in the fire, and at another dis- 
gracing him by the most shameless infidelities. 

At the accession of Mary he resigned his school, 
and having taken his degree as Bachelor of Medicine 
in 1 566, practised as a physician in his native city. 
He also devoted his spare time to literature, and two 
of his works earned for him considerable fame. The 
first of these was his "Thesaurus," published in 1565, 
and commonly known as " Cooper's Dictionary." It 
was, however, but an expansion of a work of the 
same name, the **Thesaurus" of R. Stevens, with large 
additions. The other work, published in 1573, was 
'' A Brief Exposition of the Old Testament Lessons," 
'* set forth for the better help and instruction of the 
unlearned." Archbishop Parker thought so highly 
of it, that he requested Lord Burghley to advise the 
Privy Council to recommend it^ The queen, too, 
was so much pleased with his " Thesaurus," that the 
year after its publication she gave him the Deanery 

* " Parker Correspondence," p. 463. 
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of Christ Church, where he h;ul the ilitistriotis Phih'p 
Sidney as his pupil.' an«l in 15^19 added to it that of 
Gloucester. On February 14, 1571, he was con- 
secrated Hishop of Lincoln. 

His nilc at Oxford had been noted for its scvcritv 

m 

a^^ainst the Roman Catholics there, whom he is said 
to have •• extirjMted." His episcopate was marked 
by the same feature. He was fur com|>cllin'^ the 
Romanists not only to attend church but to receive 
the Sacrament, or else jjo to prison, and wrote to 
\Valsin;iham ur^n'n^ the a<loption of his views by the 
(iovernment. lUit the w*)rldly statesman was more 
imbued with the spirit f )f the gospel than the Christian 
bishop, anti rejected his advice. ** He tnou^^htc it no! 
coiivtniente.*" he replied, "to straine such |>ersons a^ 
have oflrntlecl unti> the Communion." On reflciti«)n 
Bishop Coo|K-r himself .idmitteil that incarceration 
mi^ht Ik- dcferreil till *' some reasonable time of 
mstniction " had been ;;iven, but .ifler that to the 
L4»rd's Table thry must ^;o, nr else to her M.ijesly*s 
^aoU 

In thr same spirit he, on ani»thfr cxcasion. pro|K»srd 
to the I'riw Ctiumil. in the < ase of certain stubboni 
recusants, that one or tuo huntlrcd of them, such .is 
were - Lustic men. stronj^ and well able tf> lalnjur." 
should Ik* tranN;><>rtei! to FLmdrrN fur that ]>ur|>oM-. 
\%hile the u raker onr> ui.o u<-re left In'tiind should, 
as he phrased it. \h: "put in soinr fears."* ruNsibly 
this cxprf-.-*!"!! meant thr same as h\^ br»'ther- 
bishop Ayiiiir^ i»f U-m^ '* shtwn tht* r.n kr." 1 hi- 
Privy ( ••uiui!. h«iwevrr. clu! n »t a\a\\ thcmscive-* o! 
lii^h"p ( '"ijHr's sll^■Jr^^ion. 

In thosr il.iys fef!:a!c rrcuN.mt'^ wire not spare* I. 
and thr State p.i|Krs rrvral t«» Us the ra;;eine'«'' 
*khuh Hishop <'iHi|irr. in discharj^f i»f his duty, ill"- 
playetl fur their appr* licnston. T'lir a certain Mr^. 

•* I it'k'i * r- ■;. r. I" ».' j ;i7 
• *• * , « • '* Ai 1.^4 1, ' 1 i 1 , 1 J . ^iS. 
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Price, whose husband was already in prison for 
recusancy, having escaped his vigilance and got 
safely to London, he wrote to Walsingham, re- 
questing that she should be sent back, that he 
might send her to prison to join her husband.^ 

In 1584 he was translated to Winchester, his 
appointment being confirmed on March 23. That 
see was worth ;^2Soo a year, but when firstfruits, 
tenths, subsidies, benevolences, fees, annuities, gifts, 
and other similar exactions and robberies were 
deducted, there remained to the bishop an income of 
but £39S Qs, 2d. The private gifts alone amounted 
to £7gS 6s. id.y the chief recipients of which were 
Leicester, Walsingham, and the queen.^ 

Notwithstanding this, he was accused of covetous- 
ness, and he had to write to Burghley to deny the 
charge. " I thancke God I ame out of debt, and so I 
meane to kepe me," ^ were the words that concluded 
his letter. He was chosen to preach the sermon on 
the queen's visit to St. Paul's to return thanks for the 
destruction of the Spanish Armada ; but the day was 
changed, and Piers was the preacher. 

From the accession of Elizabeth there had ema- 
nated from the Puritan printing press a series of 
tracts written against the Church of England, but 
chiefly directed against the bishops and clergy. 
These were afterwards published in a collective form 
in the " Parte of a Register," a bulky volume of 547 
pages, which was the Puritan declaration against 
episcopacy and its allied tenets. A reply to it had 
been made in 1587 by Dr. John Bridges, Dean of 
Salisbury, and afterwards Bishop of Oxford, in a still 
bulkier treatise of over fourteen hundred pages, en- 
titled, ** A Defence of the Government Established." 

* State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. cxliv. 26. Date, November 14, 
1580. 

* LansdowneMSS., xxviii. 73 ; Strype*s " Annals," III. ii. 261-263. 
» Ibid., 1. ii. 61. Date, July 3, 1587. 
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This b<K>k brou(;ht Martin MarpreKitc upon the 
scene, who in his •* Kpistle to the Terrible Priesle of 
the Convocation Mouse," made a furious attack on 
the bishops and clergy, whom he labelled and libelled 
as "bishops of the tlivcll" and "vicars of hell," and 
who were alliterativcly summed up as " pniud, popish, 
presumptuous, profane, paultrie. {leltric, |>erniciou«i 
prelates,*' Hishop (*oo|K:r replied by the publication, 
in i5Si>. of his " Ailmonition to the People of Kn^:- 
land," a work which made him the object of Mar- 
prelate's hatri*<l, who attacked him in his venomous 
li^H-1, " Ha* ye any Work for Cooper? " 

Hishop ('<H»jM:r, however, having, as was ^jencrally 
thou^lit except by the Puritans. dis|>osetl of all that 
ncedrd .in answer, and divlainin^ to answer mere 
scurrilities, retired fr(»m the controversy, which was 
ccintinurd liv other. Ixit far inferior, combatants, lie 
died April 2*^, ivM. leaving a widow and two 
dau^htiTs. 



WILLIAM BKA!)HR1Ui;K. 

Bl'^llui* liiiAMKIiH,! was l>orn in Sussex.' and 
v:radu.ite(l HA at Ma;:dalen Collctje. ()xft»rd. \\\ 
i;2s. atiil w.ii .tNo tut'T thrre On the accessinn i»t 
( tucrfi Mar\' \\v \\v\\\ abroad, but returning;, wa^ 
made I'rclKiiilary of Salisbur)' in 1555. In I ;'0 
Hishfp Harliiw (••llatc-d him to a canonry i>f Chiches- 
ter ami t" thr (*hani:«l!«»rship of the tathetlral. In 
tlr i •iii\<i.ati »n -1 i;^;. thiiu'^^h he had been a 
Mass.j,r • -t in thi re i-^n of Mary, he sii!«- 1 with the 

4 « .1 Mss , lUtrtci i ' IXi jl*f *7. is^i 
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Puritans in their sweeping vote against ritual. In 
1563 he became Dean of Salisbury, and on March 
18, 1571, was consecrated Bishop of Exeter, holding 
his preferments "in commendam," and also the 
Rectories of Newton Ferrers and Lezant, both in his 
diocese. 

Divers opinions obtained among the inhabitants of 
Devon and Cornwall. The schoolmaster of Liskeard 
was a sort of " rationalist," and denied the good of 
oaths, affirming that to swear on a rush or a fly was 
as good as doing so on the Bible.^ Bishop Brad- 
bridge tried to persuade him to renounce his 
" heresies," but not succeeding, left him to be dealt 
with by her Majesty's judges at the assizes. 

He also made some sincere but fruitless endeavours 
to bring the recusants and Puritans to church. That 
done, he abandoned all further exertions to persuade 
men, and retired to his rectory at Newton Ferrers, 
where he exercised small hospitality. In 1576, his 
old deanery of Sarum being vacant, he applied for it, 
being quite tired of his bishopric. He did not obtain 
it, and died June 27, 1578, heavily in debt to the 
queen. 



EDMUND FREAKE. 

Bishop of Rochester, 1572 ; Norwich, 1575 ; Worcester, 1584. 

Bishop Freake is supposed to have been a native 
of Essex. He was educated at Cambridge, and 
became an Augustinian canon of Waltham Abbey, 
at the dissolution whereof in 1540 he received a 
pension of £s in requital of his signing the deed of 

* Stiype^s ** Annals," II. ii. p. 33. 
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surrender. On June i8, 1544, he was ordained both 
deacon and priest by Bishop Bonner. 

There is nothing; to chronicle of him till the rci^^n 
of Elizabeth, when he fi(^ures as a pluralist. From 
1563 to 1572 he received canonries at Windsor and 
Canterbury, the Rectories of Koulmire and Purlei(;h. 
and the Deaneries of Rochester and Salisbur>'. lie 
was also Ixnt preacher, chaplain to the queen, and, 
in 1571, an Ecclesiastical Commissioner. He was 
consecrated Bishop of Rochester on March 9, I $7^* 
and made Hi^h Almoner, and was translated to 
Norwich in IS7S- 

His wife ap|)ears to have ruled the diocese, and the 
servants called her " M*^' Busshopp,** and declared 
that if she wanted anything; done, *'my lord" must 
straightway do it. " will he nil he." The poor prelate, 
in times uf extreme depression at this treatment, 
confided his (griefs to his own servants, es|iecially tr> 
one Mr. Absolon, to whom he "diverse tymes com- 
playned " that if he did not do as his wife wanted 
him ''she wold make hym weary of his lifTc." 
Persons calling; at the |>alace to see the bishop on 
business, diocesan or otherwise, were first interviewed 
by •• M" Bushfipp," and we have it on the testimony 
of another domestic of the name of Walker, that it 
anylx'dy came witliout a present she would **|iH»ke 
on hi 111 as the devil 1 l<M)ke<» over Lyncolnc," and win* 
bctiiicti Bishop Freake if he ^ave even a friendly 
(glance t«' any onr tin whom his far than better ha'.f 
had choN^n to *' KM>ke awr)*." 

The '^t^H\ |K.'opli' of Norfolk declared that then- 
was omy one religious |)ers«»n in Norwich I'alace. 
their definition ol nuch a character bein^ one wh<» 
"loveii and favoured the ^os|>el and frequcnteii 
»crm*»fiv" This phcrnix was not Mrs. Trcake, nor 
even the bishop himself, but his steward, a certain 
Mr. ( haiiibeiiaync, and Mrv Freake. who was not 
" rcIi|;ious.*' and detested those who pretended ti* be 
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better than she was, left her husband no peace till the 
too religious steward was " thrust out of doors." It 
was probably this uxorious weakness that caused 
Sir Thomas Heneage to describe him in a letter to 
Walsingham as " the foolish bishop." ^ 

These reports of Mrs. Freake's despotical sway 
were more than backstairs gossip ; at any rate, they 
were generally believed in the diocese, and were 
thought sufficiently serious to be reported^ to the 
Privy Council. 

His dispute with the chancellor of his diocese. Dr. 
Becon, needs but to be referred to. He deprived him 
of his office ; but a commission appointed by the Privy 
Council in 1578 to try the case, despite the protest 
of the bishop, decreed his restoration to it. Many of 
his clergy also were very refractory, and some insub- 
ordinate. One of them, who, though a tradesman, 
was curate of a church in Norwich, and had been, 
not improperly, convented by the bishop for de- 
faming the Liturgy and refusing to wear the surplice, 
boldly denied his jurisdiction. Another minister of 
Norwich named Hervey openly repudiated his 
diocesan by declaring that his consecration was of 
*» the Devill." 

Though Bishop Freake may not have been a lover of 
sermons, he had considerable administrative powers, 
and was an approver of a strict parochial system, and 
this, since the Calvinistical ministers of the diocese 
were striving for a system of independency in their 
respective cures, only increased his unpopularity. He 
it was who propounded to Convocation a scheme for 
reviving the ancient order of rural deans, which was 
vehemently opposed by the Puritans. 

Bishop Freake's episcopate at Norwich was closed 

* Calendar State Papers, Elizabeth, Addenda, vol. xxv. 119, 
November 5, 1 578: Report of Sir P. Parker and others to the 
Council. 

* Ibid., vol. xxv. 113. 
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by a dismal tra^^edy, when on September iS, 15S3. 
he tried, sentenced, and condemned to be burnt at 
the stake one John Lewes, a poor, half-crazy Arian,* 
who called himself Abdoit 

At this time he was so weary of his |x>sition that 
on Au(;ust 30, just eighteen days before the burning 
of Lewes, he wrote to Burghley requesting *" further- 
ance of remoovc — unto some place of more quyet ; " 
otherwise he wished to be discharged and lead a 
private lifc.^ Mis recjuest was granted, and he was 
elected to the Hishftpric of Worcester on November 2, 
15S4. His episcc}|>ate there was uneventful. He 
died on March ^i, 1591, leaving a widow and several 
children. 



WILLIAM HUGHES. 

l$37-i6oa 
iliiii'ii- o» Si. .\\Arii, t57.v 

KisHor HUGIIKS was a native of Carnarvonshire, and 
was a Si/ar of Queens' College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated H.A. in 1557. in which year he was elected 
Fellow of Christ's College, and eight years afterwards 
l.^dy Margaret's Preacher. 

In is'v* being then a minister at Leicester, he sn 
greatly displcasctl his congregation by declaring that 
the hell into mhich Christ dcrsccndetl was not the 
aUwir of the damnetl. that they complained to the 
Cnt\rrsity of Cambridge and deNired his removal. 
'I he matter was duly investigated, but no definite 
ticcisiiin seems to have iKxn come to 

He IS sup|K.scd. by Stry|>c. to have been the |>erson 
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thus referred to by Bishop R. Davies in a letter to Cecil. 
" I have herde that one Hughes sueth for Landaf, a 
man to me unknowene, but by diverse I have herde 
of hym that he is utt'ly unlerned in divinytye and 
not able to tender a reason of hys faeth."^ It is, 
however, inconceivable that a University preacher 
could have been so ignorant as to merit such a cen- 
sure. In 1573 he was preferred to the Bishopric of 
St. Asaph, though seventeen days before the man- 
date for his election was issued the Archbishop had 
written a cautious warning against it. "All is not 
gold that glittereth. Look well whom you do admit 
into Asaph, that you be not beguiled."^ But the 
advice was not taken, and Hughes was consecrated 
on December 13. 

It had been well, in the interests of the Church, 
if the Primate's advice had been taken, for Bishop 
Hughes fleeced rather thaft fed his flock, and was, 
probably, the greatest pluralist that the English 
Protestant Church has ever known. At the time of 
his consecration he held the archdeaconry and ten 
other benefices, all of which he held " in commendam." 
He afterwards added six more, thus making a total 
of sixteen, nine of which were sinecures. 

Out of his impropriate benefices he gave but a 
starvation pittance to the incumbents who did the 
work ; those that were in his own gift he sold ; the 
episcopal manors he leased out for long terms to his 
wife, children, sisters, and cousins, and compelled 
the Dean and Chapter, who seem to have been his 
tools, to do the same. The dean, one Bankes, was 
a youth of but two and twenty, and non-resident, 
thus virtually a cipher, and the bishop's chaplains, 
possessing themselves of the Chapter seals, induced 
or compelled that body to confirm such leases as 
their diocesan wished. 

* Lansdowne MSS., viiL 75. Date of letter, 1566. 
^ " Parker Correspondence," p. 446. 
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His clcr{^' he s<]ucczcd dry at the Visitations, not 
only by ri^^idly exacting the customary fees, but 
making them defray the cost of the diet of himself 
and his attendants. The sums paid for penances 
were not sent, as they ought to have been, to the 
parishes where the offences had been committed, but 
were retained by the officers of the bi^liop. and a 
large |>art of them doubtless found their way into his 
purse. Moreover, to prevent those who had paid 
them from knowing whether they had been over- 
charged or not. he refused, in violation of the canon % 
to allow a table of fees to be placed in his Consistory 
Court. * 

His incomings were unrighteously great, and his 
outgoings were scandalously small. He entirely 
neglrctetl hospitality and charity, for the l>etter sort 
were nf»t entertained at his table, and the wants i»{ 
the |HH»r went unrelieved. Indeed, he was obliviouH 
of ri»mmnn honesty, for though it was his Ixiunden 
duty to keep the chancel of his cathedral in rc[iair, 
his successor. Morgan, found it rrxjflcss. He left 
behind him a large fortune, which he beijucathed to 
his only daughter, wife of Thomas Mostyn, from whom 
the pre^nt 1.4 ird M<iMyn descends. 

From a re|x»rt he sent to Archbishc»p \Vhit;;ift 
external conformity prevailed in his diocesi*, there 
being no jutsiiiin who m-^lcctol to cohk* ti> ihurih. * 
Terhaps this was the* reason of his bein;^ thi»;i^ht of 
at the close nf lii^ life f<ir the liishoprii ot Kxcti-r. * 

lirhop Hughisdicd on N**\rml)er IS, i^--*. \N'«" 
know f.f not h in;; to set against Parker's unfa\<>iirab!c' 
character of t)Il^ prelate, unless it lie his ad\ iMng 
Morgan ti> translate the liible into Welsh. 

• ^?n,<^ •• Ar.r.ai. ' III ■.^ j ; . 4:1. 4:* 

' « »;*•:. t If s-x-r |i;-f.. Ilifj'*'}:, « . Ci%.ii |0, N .* . 4. 1 ;77 

' Iti! , « :. ».«...!. 40. ; ^47, I.ric, iy/» 
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WILLIAM BLETHIN. 

1539-1590. 
Bishop of Llandaff, 1575. 

Bishop Blethin was a Welshman, and graduated 
B.C.L. at Pembroke College, Oxford, in 1562. He 
was a wonderful pluralist, holding stalls at York, St. 
David's, and Llandaff, the Archdeaconry of Breck- 
nock, and the Rectories of Rogiett, in Monmouthshire, 
and Sunningwell, in Berkshire. Though in the 
diocese of St David's he was an archdeacon, a 
commissary and a canon, he is certified as being 
" non-resident" ^ He was consecrated Bishop of 
Llandaff on April 17, 1575. He duly visited his 
diocese, certified recusants, searched for and seized 
Romish priests, which is all of any moment that 
can be recorded of him, except his death, which 
happened on October 15, 1590. 



JOHN PIERS. 

1^23-1594. 

Bishop of Rochester, 1576; Salisbury, 1577 ; York, 1589. 

Archbishop Piers was born at South Hinksey, 
Berkshire, and of respectable parentage. He was 
educated at the Grammar School of Magdalen, 
Oxford, entering at the college as a demy in 1542, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1545, and became Fellow 

* State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. Ixvi. 26. Date, 1570. 
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in 154S, and afterwards Divinity reader. In 155S 
he was ap|H»intcd to the Rectory of Ouainton, m 
Ruckin{;hamshirc»^ which he held till I5^>7. 

The stor>' is told of him ' that when there he used 
to drink to excess in ale-houses, but that a priest, to 
whom he confessed previous to receivinj^ the Sacra- 
ment, so faithfully set before him his sin and the 
sacrilcf;e of a drunkard celebrating the Communion, 
that from that time he became a total abstainer, and 
never drank wine ti^ain even when recommended to 
do so by his physician. 

licforc (;oin(; to (Juainton he had been, thou^^h for 
a short time only, a senior student of (*hrist Church, 
and from 1 5'/) to I 57 1 he held a prebend of Chester, 
the Recti »ry of I^indon. the Mastership of Hallinl 
College. Oxford, and. in succession, the Deaneries of 
Chester. Christ Church, and Salisbur>'. To this last 
he was ap|M>intcd in 1571, and held it with his 
Deanery ul Christ Church till he received the Hishopric 
of R(Khcstcr, to which he was consecrated on April 
>3i 1 57^*1 thou;:h some authorities state that he held 
it "in commcndam " till his translation' to Salishur)' 
in 1577. S<M>n after his consecration he became 
almoner to the <]ucen, and wa^ a commissioner for the 
Visitation of Oxford University. • 

In both of his Nees small, if any, record exist** of hi^ 
discharge of his cpisco|Ml functions. ||is monument, 
indeed, informs us that he wa** ver>' careful in hi> 
conferring; holy orders — wanus tnn^rf fiemitu it$:^ 
foimt — and als(» resisted attacks on the ]MisseHsions nf 
his See. In this last res|>cct, however, his "st«»ried 
urn" uas not altogether truthful, and a lease which 
he hail Xtrv.w comfjellcd by the queen to (^rant (;reatiy 
trcHiblcii his conscience. * 

* J. } «*rr • " Kr;;ii;r} of Otf^.ril." Other aatKuntirt u) 1549- 

* •• llr.rir \»rw.* |. ISJ. 

* K-jil \ '••. N ^rn.'cf i7, l$77, K>nicii •• I nlrrj. ■ 

* ( AJrt^'.Al ^'hT.r l'a;<ri, Mtutr'h, \u\ c&ii j6. {•. ^3. 

* *' lint: -n ( ■ <lrt}->ffk!rAcr. ' {•. 93- 
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The most conspicuous action of his life was his 
preaching the sermon on the queen's going in state 
to St. Paul's, on Sunday, November 24, 1588, to 
return thanks for the defeat of the Spanish Armada.^ 
His text was most felicitous. "Thou didst blow with 
Thy wind, the sea covered them : they sank as lead 
in the mighty waters" (Exod. xv. 10).^ He was 
elected to the Archbishopric of York on February i, 
1589. His five years* archi-episcopate was unevent- 
ful. He died at Bishopthorpe on September 28, 1 594, 
and was buried in York Minster. Archbishop Piers 
was a sound Churchman. 

On his death-bed he expressed himself to his 
chaplain, Dr. King, subsequently Bishop of London, 
in the following terms in confession of his faith : 
" I have received much ; written much ; often dis- 
puted ; preached often ; yet never could I find in the 
book of God any ground for popery; neither have 
I known any point of doctrine in the Church of 
England that is not consonant to the Word of God." 
Dr. King remarking that the Holy Spirit was the 
sole source of comfort to the conscience, the dying 
archbishop agreed. "The Spirit of God," he said, 
" doth assure my spirit that I am the child of God." ® 
Harington, and with truth, sums up his memoir in a 
line : " He lived and dyed a most reverent prelate." 

» Stew's " Annals " (1615), fol. p. 750. 

* Miss Strickland's '* Lives of the Queens of England," iv. p. 592. 

• Dr. King's Funeral Sermon, in Strype's "Annals," iv. p. 28. 
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JOHN AYLMER, 

I5ai*-I594- 
Itisiior ov Ijumion, 1577. 

ntsiioi* Avi.MER was born at Aylmcr Hall, Norfolk, 
in which county his family held long resided, an 
ancestor having been High Sheriff in the reign of 
Kdward II. As a boy he attracted the notice of 
the Mar(|uis of Dorset, afterwards Duke of Suflfolk, 
who. at his own ex{xrnsc, sent him to Cambridge, 
when* he graduated H.A. in 1 54 1, but at what college 
i^ unknown. In that year he was ordained, and 
received the Kcctor>' of Stoke Rodney, Somersct- 
.shirc, and subse<|uently a prebend of Wells. 

In I ;4^* his {>atron made him tutor to his daughter, 
Ijidy Jane Grey. This niar\'ellous child, then 
^carccly nine years of age, was not only singularly 
tteautiful. but |MJS9csscd a rare intellect and a love 
of learning rarer still. In Aylmer she found a 
ca|>al>le and gentle instructor, who taught her so 
"gently" and "pleasantly" and "with such fair 
allurmients tolcMrning. that she thought all the time 
nothing \%hilc she u.is with him." It had been well 
for the reputation nf Aylmcr if he had Ixrcn known 
to |Kstrrity hut by this epis«ide in his life. Mhich was 
in sill h C'ntr.ist \%ith his future career, when this '* m> 
geritii' a m htMilmastrr." as his pupil termed him, 
kjTcanu' a fcrt^mus and pitiless |M*rsecutor. 

Wlwli- at Mr.i«!^;ate, Aylmcr rrndcrcd great service 
to the ri iMrmed religion, not (jnly by strengthening his 

' Wr.-.r^ ■ L.i^Mrf .:. | p| 1 1 AnwS.wi.r M>S ). A)lmri mrt.lti ii» 
} im%f'' 21 'nt^ s w iii^ri.Ariiii 'Dir mai!. auSb> rity I- i thn inrrrmr, 
ff»i«,l m>.rtr •.!,rr *.•'. ii*..tijrr |;i«cn, tt S:f)j<'i ** l.ifc uf ittfth-.}* 

Ali::i*f."" 
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pupil in its principles, from which she never swerved 
and for which ultimately she became a martyr, but 
also by his laborious and successful preaching of 
the gospel in the towns and villages of Leicestershire. 

On her marriage with Lord Guilford Dudley in 
1553, Aylmer accompanied her to Court, and was 
made Archdeacon of Stow. The accession of Mary 
in the following year sounded as a knell of doom 
to Protestants like Aylmer. Yet his courage was 
never more conspicuous nor his zeal for the reformed 
faith more ardent than when it seemed a failing 
cause, and he incurred the hatred of the Romanists 
by his able defence of it in Convocation. 

He found it necessary to make his escape, but he 
did so with difficulty. The officers sent to seize him 
boarded the vessel in which he was, but the captain 
had hidden him in a large wine-tub in the hold, which 
had a false bottom, and while Aylmer's pursuers were 
drinking wine from the top, he, being of very diminu- 
tive stature, lay safely concealed at the bottom.^ 

During his stay abroad he resided chiefly at 
Strasburg and Zurich, also visiting the Universities 
of Germany and Italy. At Frankfort he established 
lectures on theology for the exiles who had been 
students at Oxford and Cambridge, but the scheme 
fell through. He also assisted Foxe in his famous 
Martyrology, in which we have from his pen the 
remarkable letter written by Lady Jane Grey to 
Harding, which is a monument of her learning and 
piety, and also revised the book on its completion. 

At this time he wrote his " Harborowe " to con- 
trovert John Knox's "First blaste of the Trumpet 
against the monstrous Regimen of Women," the 
women in question being Queen Mary of England 
and Mary of Loraine, Regent of Scotland. But the 
principles advocated by Aylmer were soon afterwards 
applicable to Queen Elizabeth. The book was not 

» Fuller's "Worthies," vol. ii. p. 126. 
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published till her accession, and then appeared without 
the name of its author. In its day it had a (;reat repu- 
tation, and Hallam mentions it as containing; an cx]k)- 
sition of the principles of the English constitution.' 

A passage aimed at the wealthy Komish prelates 
was afterwards directed against himself when he 
also became a bishop. *' Come oflf, ye Hishops, Away 
with your superfluities : yield up your Thousands. 
Be content with Hundreds." On his gaining the 
episcopal throne, and l>ein^ twitted with these radical 
sentiments, he gave a scriptural reply : •* When I was 
a child, I spake as a child.'* 

On his return to Kngland he took |)art in the 
Westminster conference with the Romanists, but 
though thus employed by Government, he was not 
provided for, and having sold his {latrimony in 
Norfolk to maintain himself in his exile, had no 
means of support. Accordingly, he thus wrote to his 
friend and |)atron, I^rd Kol>ert Dudley — 

" Good my I^ if the Deanr>' of Winchester be not 
alreadie swallowed up : lett me amonge the rest of 
the small fisshes have a snatche at the baite. If yt 
be gone I be>ech yo' goinl I^ cast a hooke for the 
deanrie of duresm that when M' horn is s|Kdd of 
a bisshoprickc I maie have to ser\'c God. my cutric 
and the OiTcs Ma*' in for now as a mis4|uarcd ?»tone 
(I knowc not by what meanes^ I scr\'c hir highncs 
in no pte of hir building, which is no small greifc to 
me. Thus f>flfring up to yo' L. in faithfull S'vice while 
I live I comitt ycm- to thalmightie who sends you 
to sett up that other have pulled down, fm the 
Minories the I2 of August [l55<>] yo* l^. faithfullic 

"John AiLMKK" * 

This application was unsucce\sful, and though his 

* *'(*'-«kftifuti<-aal llifttory ol F.bcUimI,'* vqL i. pfk aSi, aSa. 
I AtUitioivAl M>> , Ikituh Matnm, 59091, II. 17a. 
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name was down at this time on Cecirs list of divines 
fit for high preferment, he received none for three 
years longer, when he was made Archdeacon of 
Lincoln, and at the same time a justice of the peace 
and an Ecclesiastical Commissioner. In all these 
capacities he strenuously enforced conformity both on 
Romanist and Puritan, and on leaving the diocese 
boasted that he did not leave one recusant behind 
him, which he naively characterized as leaving the 
diocese " well settled in religion." 

Yet he drew a wide difference between them. On 
the Roman Catholics he would have no mercy — they 
must be extirpated ; but the Puritans, he thought, 
"might by tolleracbn be profitablie employed in 
Lankishire, Staffordshire, Shropshire, and such other 
like barbarous countries to draw the people from 
Papisme and gross ignorance." But to guard his 
remarks from being supposed to imply any sympathy 
with them, he added, " This I saye not because I like 
of them, but because I would have my cure ridd of 
them, and their labo" bestowed where p'happs they 
may doe some good." ^ 

He took small part in the general work of the 
Church outside his own archdeaconry, and though 
present at the Convocation of 1563, neither spoke 
nor voted at the celebrated ritual discussion. He 
evidently preferred the practical part of ecclesiastical 
warfare, in fining and imprisoning the enemy, to 
the controversial ; and though Archbishop Parker in 
1 574 urged him to answer Travers* " De Discipline," 
and Burghley in 1581 requested him to confute the 
" Ten Reasons " of Father Campian, he declined both 
of those tasks. In 1571 he had been chosen 
Prolocutor of Convocation, and six years afterwards 
was made Bishop of London, to which see he was 
consecrated March 24, 1577. 

He inaugurated his episcopate by two quarrels 

* Lansdowne MSS., 25 (30). 
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with his |>rcdcccsM>r, one about dilapidations, and 
the other, first in |x>int of time, about the moiety of 
the revenues of the see to which they were respectively 
entitled. Neither prelate showed to advantage, but 
Aylmer certainly exhibited an un{;rateful spirit, since 
Sandys had done his be^t to ^ain him the bishopric' 

Aylmer*s episcopal rule has now to be considered. 
Towards his cler^jy he acted as a "lord over the 
heritage." His Visitation questions were oflcn^ively 
minute and searching;, extending even to their 
domestic aflairs. At the time when Klizab«th was 
matrimonially nef^otiatin^ with the Duke of Anjou, 
and was very irate with the comments on the scheme, 
Aylmer summoned his clergy to I^>ndon House 
one Sunday murnm^;, and ordered them not only 
to refrain from preaching abcjut it. but also from 
makin;^ it the subject of their private conversation. 

Such cler^^y as scrupled at an exact conformity 
felt the full weight of his hand, and on one cKcasion 
he su4]K'nded thtrty-ei^ht beneficed ministers on 
that account* It mattered nothing how blameless 
and irrcprcachable their lives were, nor how prized 
their ministf)* by their reNjK'ctive fl<<ks, nor how 
i;rcat and blessed had been their ministerial labours — 
they must conform or ^o. 

The fact c>f his exceptional severity to those whom 
he regarded .is nonconfurmistN is indisputable. Inileed, 
we have it under his cmn hand, in a letter to l>e pre- 
sently t^uotcd. that none of his predecessors did either 
"deprive, ympriNun or banish so much as he had done. ' 

Two ur three cases of ministers, whom he thu^ 
harshly, i( nnt illegally, sus|>ended, may here be 
brictly mentiunrd. 

(fctir^'c (iitf.ird, minister at Maldon, Kssex. **a 
l^rcat aii«i diligent preacher, and much esteemed by 

• >'ryi« » •• Ar.r .li,' II i . ; ^j. 
rariUA*, ' I. ;. 14U. 
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many of good rank in the town, and (who) had 
brought that place to more sobriety and knowledge 
of true religion," was, in 1 584, suspended for " refusing 
to subscribe the Articles." These, however, were not 
the "Thirty-nine," but those which Archbishop 
Whitgift had, to the indignation of the Puritans, 
recently imposed upon the clergy. Among them was 
one that required every clergyman to declare his 
belief in the scripturalness of the Liturgy, and this 
GifTard could not conscientiously do. There were 
other charges, such as his teaching disobedience to 
magistrates, but they only rested on hearsay, and 
when examined in the Court of High Commission 
were dismissed, Aylmer restored him, but soon 
afterwards, on the strength of a fresh complaint, once 
more suspended him. Yet in essentials of doctrine 
GifTard was far from being a Puritan, and wrote ably 
against the " separatists," exposing their reasons for 
withdrawing from the public communion of the Church. 

Henry Smith, Lecturer at St Clement Danes, the 
greatest preacher of his age, was suspended by 
Aylmer on the ground that " he had spoken in his 
sermon some words derogatory to the Book of 
Common Prayer, neither had subscribed the Articles, 
wherein was contained the approbation of the said 
book." The first of these charges was entirely false. 
The truth of the other was admitted, but the articles 
in question were the primate's, and while Smith gave 
his "full consent" to the Thirty-nine Articles, he 
refused to make " any other subscription than the 
laws positive of this realm do require." 

Such, at least, was his answer to Burghley : it 
must have been judged satisfactory ; at any rate, 
Aylmer restored him. Like Giffard, he was an 
opponent of those who separated themselves from 
the Church of England, and exposed by his arguments 
their false reasons and pretences. 

Dyke, preacher at St. Alban's, a man recommended 
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by KurKhlcy, and hijjhiy esteemed by his congrega- 
tion for hin life and doctrine, was suspended by 
Aylmer, first for remaining in deacon's orders, which 
he deemed a "disallowing of the ministry of the 
Church of England ; '* and secondly, because he had 
been charged with immorality. The latter accusation 
was a gross slander, nor could the bishop have be* 
lieved it : if he had, as Hurghley told him, he should 
have given him a heavier punishment than susf^rnsion. 

It does not apfxrar that liishop Aylmer paid any 
regard to Kurghley*s request for Dyke's restoration, 
and what made the case worse was that the curate at 
St Alban's was ** a very insufficient, aged, doting man." 

If any apology can be made for Bishop Aylmcr's 
severe treatment of such as he regarded as non* 
conformists it must be sought for in the prevalence 
of Turitanical practices and sympathies in the 
Church, and in the strength of his own conviction, 
undoubtedly sincere, that they tended to the over- 
throw of religion itself, and called for the most drastic 
meaNures to extirfMte so fatal a malady. He had 
asHi%tcd in drawing up \Vhitgift*s Articles, and the 
one uhich rc(|utrcd a declaration of belief in the 
entire scripturalncss of the Liturgy was well adapted 
to sift nonconforming ministers. 

Towards Komtsh rccusant^k he was still more severe. 

\Vc learn from himself that on occasion he ad- 
vised the application of torture to {xrrsons who refused 
to answrr interrogatories. For a Romish priest 
named Mcre«lith. having been apprehended by the 
biHh«>p\ ofVicers, and a hallowed candle and other 
"trinkcttc> " found in his p<Kket, was brought l>cfore 
Ayhncr, unii on hi!» refusal to answer questions that 
ini^ht criminate others, the bishop wrote to Cecil, ad- 
vi^ting that the |MM>r pricNt shouKI be "shewn the rack."* 

The cane of i'arter eX|Mi>ed the hishtip to the 
2^>pul4r odium, lie was a prmter c/t~ Koiii^n books. 

* Miypc'ft ••|-4<e «i Aylmrf," |». 24. 
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and having printed a pamphlet in which Mary Queen 
of Scots was called the heir apparent, which the 
episcopal myrmidons had unearthed on searching his 
house, Aylmer sent him to prison, where, after four 
years* confinement, he was tried at the Old Bailey for 
treason, and hung, drawn and quartered. For this 
the people branded Aylmer as a " man of blood." 

In a letter he wrote to propitiate the queen, whom 
he had deeply offended by cloaking his practices 
under her authority, he has drawn his own character 
in colours of imperishable infamy. Having expa- 
tiated on his suppression of conventicles, his vigorous 
enforcement of conformity, and effectual taming of 
the ministers and preachers in London, he thus 
enumerates his severities as though they were the 
most meritorious services — 

" To speak of punishment for disordres and corrupt 
opinions, was it ever hard of that any of my prede- 
cessors did either deprive, ymprison, or banishe so 
much as I have done ? Did ever any man stande so 
muche w% them in disputatione, or susteyne by them 
and for them so greate malice, so many slaunders as 
I have done ? These be deedes with your Ma"®" favor 
and no woordes. Ys there any man in Englande 
whome they take to be so professed an enemye unto 
them as they holde me to bee ? Whome ever have I 
preferred of that factione, either by my self or by my 
frendes on that side ? I am called a Papist, a Tor- 
menter of Godes children, a Bonner and Butcher, a 
clawback, a man-pleaser, and I am reported to your 
Majesty to be a favourer of them, a milksoppe, and 
to feare such as be their frendes above the reverence 
and fear that I owe unto you. No, no, most gratious 
Soverayne, I have learned to have but one beynge, 
one faithe and one lawe : and that only will I feare." ^ 

» Sir Christopher Hatton's "Letter Book:'* Additional MSS., 
British Museum, 1 589 1, f. 76. 

P 
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Thoujjh Bishop Aylincr thus humbly addrcsscii 
the (}uccn, he could be arrogant and insolent to his 
inferir>rs. and once (;ave a severe scolding to the lord 
mayor, who had offended him by reprimanding the 
city clerjjy for preaching about the queen's marria^rc 
with the Duke of Anjou. He concluded thus: " Yf 
you take this in jjood |>artc, as comyn^je from him 
that hath charge over you. I am (;ladd of it ; Vf not, I 
must then tell you your dewtic owte of my ("hayer. 
w'h is the Tulpitt at Faulcs Crosse, wheare you must 
sitt, not as a juil^e to control Ic, but as a Scholler to 
learnc ; am! I. nott a^ Jcthn KImer to Ik* tauntetl, 
but as John London to tcache you and all that 
Cittir. And. if you use not your self as a humble 
sc holler, then to discipline you as your chief Tastor 
and prelate. And so I bid your L. hartely fare well. 
!•* >i.irch 15S1 [ 2) Your L. lovin^e Ircnde and 
Hishojie ••Jn(»N LoNiMiN."' 

In 15^^ Aylmer was en^a^jecl in carr>'in^j out the 
instru< tions «if the I'rivy Council for the supj>ressi«»n 
of prirjlin'^j-presses in I^»ndon and its vir inity. As 
an Mcrlesiastical Commissinncr, and als*» as the 
( )rilin.ir)\ hr issued his warrant to the Wardens »>f the 
Slatutners' Company to intpiire as to the numlM*r of 
priv.ite prinlini^-presses in .m^l ali^iut tlie City «»f 
Lund'-M, and restrain them till further order^ sut h :is 
were .illo>icd Ix-in-.^ UiUnd over to \imh\ iis.i^r. I he 
uarilms informed him that the Cniversitv of C<ini- 
brid^;c'Acre alM#ut to establish a printin;;-hi>use then*, 
antl ;i"intcd out the dan^M-rous mnsequent e of Miv.h 
a pri»i ecilin;;. Their printer had aNi. *>v\ up a prc^s 
in I.' !'.ii "ii. 

Ay'.fiirr acted with his usual promptitude by iniar- 
cefat:r:.; th** printer and stayinj^* the I'niverNily press. 
thoi:.;h it h.iil k i rived tlie sanction (•( the rii\y 

■ ^.1 « M.i- /.-I Ma:i r'l •' I-r'tcf II -A : ■• A Ml!* .r.Al M^^ . 
lit. '11. M-fUei., 15*^^1, ! 70. 
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Council. For this he has been severely censured, but 
in his letter to Burghley he declared that he had only 
done so temporarily from a " cautious assurance that 
the privilege of the University" should be "well used 
both for lawful matter and good workmanship."^ 
The apology for his high-handed conduct was, it 
must be admitted, rather a lame one. Fifty-three 
printing-presses were at the same time suppressed in 
London. 

The justification for this lay in the scandalous 
publications which emanated from them, and which, 
early in the reign of Elizabeth, had so excited the 
horror of an Italian gentleman resident in London, 
that, in a letter to the Mantuan Ambassador at 
Brussels, he expressed his wonder that their authors 
did not " perish by the act of God." ^ 

As a pastor Aylmer is not undeserving of praise, 
even though Marprelate nicknamed him "Dumb 
John of London," from the infrequency of his sermons. 
However that may have been, he had very correct 
notions as to what sermons should be, as the following 
passage well shows: — "Those that were preachers 
must be no milksops, no white-livered gentlemen that^ 
for the frowning and cloudy countenance of every 
man in authority, will leave his tackle and cry peccavL 
They should not be afraid to rebuke the proudest, no, 
not kings and queens, so far forth as the two tables 
reach. That they stoop not to every man's beck, nor 
study to please men more than God. If heresies 
arise, they must have their tools ready to meet with 
the adversary, and to overthrow him, which he could 
never have unless he had travailed in many sciences, 
heard and read much. For it is riot enough for a 
man to tell a fair tale in the pulpit, and, when he 
comes down, is not able to defend it. If preachers 
and spiritual men be such where be we, when we 

^ State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. dxi. I. I>ate, 1583. 

- Calendar State Papers, Venetian, vol. vii. p. 53. March 21, 1558-9. 
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come to hand«(;ri|)cs ? They must not only flourish, 
hut they must know their ({uartcr-strokcs, and the 
way how to defend their head ; their Head ClIKIST, 
I sav, and His Cross." * 

What Aylmer taught others to do he did himself, 
and was not " afraid to rel>uke the prriudest '* when 
he felt it to be his duty. Thus he (greatly displeased 
the queen by a sermon he preached lx:fore her, in 
which he vehemently inveighed a^^ainst excess in 
female apparel. The royal wardrobe was most 
extensive, containing somewhere ab<mt six hundred 
^owns, and the preacher's words went home to the 
conNcirnce of the (}ueen, or that which did duty for 
it in the royal breast, and she tfild her ladies after- 
w.irds, that " if the bishop held more discourNe on 
such matters she would fit him for Heaven ; but he 
shtiuld ^o there without a >taflr and leave his mantle 
behind him."' 

As a preacher he was eminently scriptural. **The 
Kiblc.'* he used to declare. *' is a Paradise wherein are 
to be found all the best herbs and fruits that be." ^ 
Nor did he disiiain anecdotes in his sermons, and 
was b)' no means particular in his quotations of them, 
of which one earned for him from M.irprelate the 
epithet of " a blasphemous lK*ast." He was unwilling 
to let the pulpit die of dignity. 

To preach the truth fully was his first and '^reat 
aim, but t«i preach it so a** to be understo«id was his 
.scciind. On this account he would not onlv, a^ has 
airruiiy lK*cn mentioned, tell anecd<*tcs in his sermon^, 
but also adopt strange devices to secure attention. 

Once uhen prcachin;; at St. I'aul's Cross, and 
|M rvitivin^; the Cfin^rei^ation ti* t>e drousy. he paused, 
aii^i puliin^ out of his |»<icket a Hebrew liible. 
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commenced reading it aloud. The people, roused by 
the strange words, listened with rapt attention, every 
eye being fixed upon the preacher. Aylmer, having 
thus gained a hearing, sternly reproved them for 
neglecting the message of salvation delivered to them 
in their own language, while they gave earnest heed 
to words which to them were unintelligible.^ 

In his care to provide fit persons for the ministry. 
Bishop Aylmer was highly commendable. He made 
three requirements from all candidates for holy orders : 
they must be godly men, sound in the faith, and 
learned. He himself, and in public, examined them 
in Divinity and Latin, and seldom ordained any 
except University graduates. 

Once it is true he ordained his own porter at 
Fulham, and appointed him to the Vicarage of 
Paddington. His enemies declared it was a simo- 
niacal way of pensioning an old servant, who, being 
blind, was of no further use. The fact, however, was 
that he was not blind for years after his ordination. 
He was a very pious man, very conversant in the 
Scriptures, and gave great satisfaction to his 
parishioners. 

His correspondence shows him to have been in- 
fluenced by a sincere desire that the highest posts in 
the Church should be filled by men best fitted for 
them, and for that with him piety and learning were 
the first considerations, sometimes outweighing even 
Puritanism, as when he urged the Privy Council to 
give the Bishopric of Gloucester to Laurence 
Humphrey.^ It was this Humphrey whose Puritanism 
had caused Bishop Jewel to refuse him institution to 
a benefice, and elicited from the queen a sarcasm. 
" Master Doctor," she said, " that loose gown becomes 
you mighty well ; I wonder your notions should be so 
narrow." 

* "Briefe View,'* p. 20. 

' Cotton MSS., Vespasian, c. xiv. 530. Date, February I, 1579-80. 
See also '* Life of Bishop J. BuUingham,*' p. 278. 
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Ih'shop Aylmcr*s religious zeal did not, however, 
counterbalance in the opinion of men what they 
deemed his covetousness, which ser\'ed as a target 
for the wit of Hacon, and elicited the censure of 
liurghlcy and the gross, though probably baseless, 
scurrilities of Marprelate. 

Within two years from his consecration he was 
accused to the Trivy Council of cutting down timber 
on the episcopal manors and {)ocketing the proceeds, 
and the charges were thought so serious that he was 
threatened with deprivation unless he altered his 
conduct.' 

He was accused of breaking the Sabbath by 
playing at ImiwN on Sunday aftermMm, and occa- 
sion.illy getting in his hay to prevent it being s|)oilt. 
As tc> the former charge he said that he never played 
till divine service was over, and that Christ had said 
that "the sablMth was made for man, and not 
man for the sabliath.*' As to the hay ((ucstion. he 
prr»b.ibly was guided by the twentieth uf (Jueen 
Klizalnth's Injunctions, which ordained that they 
mi^ht so *' labour u]M>n the holy and festival days 
after their lomn ion -prayer in the time t>f harvest/' 
A grtralcr bishop than Aylmer thought s«» t«»<^>. for 
Hishop Jeremy Taylor, in his " Ductor Dubitantium/' 
c|U('tcd this very injunction to show that under icrtain 
circumstances .igrieultural o|)cratioiis m.iy l>e |>er- 
fur nit d on the Sunday.'^ Mis profane expressions of 
■* Ky iny f.iilh " and ** Hy my troth." wliich deeply 
oflen«lcd the Puritan mind, he justitieii as being 
phrases uhich only ine.int Amen, 

lii^hop Ay liner died on June 3, 1 5<>4. He was 
married, ami left a family. 

I 'IT. V*) jf.. ij;-; 
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JOHN WHITGIFT. 
1530-1604. 

Bishop of Worcester, 1577 ; Archbishop of Canterbury, 1583. 

John Whitgift, Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
born at Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire, and was the 
eldest son of Henry Whitgift, a merchant of that 
place. His early education was entrusted to his 
uncle, Robert Whitgift, Abbot of Wellow, Notting- 
hamshire, of whom it has been recorded that though 
a Roman Catholic, he used to say, that much as he 
had looked for Romanism in the Bible, he could never 
find rt. That this good old man's teaching left a 
Protestant bias on his nephew's mind can scarcely be 
questioned. 

On leaving the monastery of Wellow, young Whit- 
gift was sent to St. Antholin's, a famous school in 
Lor.don at that time, and where Sir Thomas More and 
Archbishop Heath had formerly been educated. He 
boarded with his aunt, the wife of one Shaller, a verger 
of St Paul's, an ardent Roman Catholic, who insisted 
or her nephew attending early Mass at the cathedral. 
Tie boy refused, and in consequence suffered much 
persecution, but all her threats and violence were 
powerless to change his resolution. Unable at last 
to bear her continued ill-usage, he left her and went 
home, when his father, discovering the excellent pro- 
gress he had made in his studies, determined to send 
him to the University. 

Accordingly, in 1549, he was entered at Queens' 
College, Cambridge, but in the following year migrated 
to Pembroke Hall. Ridley was at that time Master 
of Pembroke, and John Bradford was Whitgift's tutor, 
and their influence must have contributed not a 
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little to strcnpthcn his Protestantism. In 1554 he 
graduated as Hachelor of Arts, and was elected a 
fellow of Peterhouse in 1555. Thoujjh outwardly 
conforming; to Romanism, his sym|>athy with the 
doctrines of the Reformation was so well known. 
that at the Visitation of the University by Cardinal 
Pole's commissioners, he was protected by the in- 
fluence of Dr. Perne, the master of his coUejjc. 

At the accession of Klirabcth he \iavc a cordial 
adhesion to Protestantism, which he evidenced by 
selecting as the subject for his first thesis the dogma 
that " the PofX! was Antichrist." About 1560 \c was 
ordained, and preached his first sermon in the Univer- 
sity pulpit, and with great applause. It was 1 clear 
declaration of evangelical principles, his text being 
•• I am not ashamed of the gosjicl of Christ." Pre- 
ferment soon followetl. Cox, Hishop of Kly, made 
him his chaplain, and collated him to the vakiable 
Rectory of Tever>ham, (Cambridgeshire (1560^ In 
1563 he was ap|H>inted Margaret Profe>vir of 
Divinity, and in the dispute about habits, which two 
yeant afterwards agitated the University, Whiigift 
for the first and last time in his life sided with the 
Puritans. For he joined in the |>etition sent by .he 
University t«» their Chancellor, Cecil, re(|uc*sting lis 
influence to stay the royal mandate which had en- 
joined the compulsory use of the surplice and cope. 
His cimdui-t. however, greatly dis|>lc4scd the cpieoi, 
and he found it necessar)' to make an a|>ol<igy fvr 
thus op|H>sing her will. 

In I5^'» he iK-came University preacher, and ha! 
the salary of his professorship increased from twentj 
marks tt> twenty |M*unds- a S4»lid pnnif of the regart 
in uhuh he was held by the University fur his admir 
able (iischarge of the duties of his oflice. In 1 567 he 
was a{'|Miinted Master of Pembroke Mall, and m les> 
than tvio months afterwards Master of Trinity 
College, and also m the same >ear Regius Professor 
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of Divinity and chaplain to the queen. This last 
preferment, and probably some of the others, must be 
ascribed to the satisfaction he had given Elizabeth 
by a sermon he had lately preached before her. In 
1 568 his former patron, Bishop Cox, conferred on him 
a Canonry of Ely. 

His appointment to Trinity was objected to on the 
strange ground that he was a nonconformist at heart, 
and Whitgift had to write to Cecil vindicating him- 
self from the charge. ** He had," he declared, " always 
persuaded men to conform, and was grieved that any 
should cease from preaching the use of those things 
that were, in their own nature, indifferent." ^ 

That the charge was wholly untrue, especially in 
substantial, he presently showed by his controversy 
with the celebrated Thomas Cartwright, who had 
meanwhile succeeded to the Margaret Professorship^ 
and who, in his lectures on the first two chapters of 
the Acts of the Apostles, had made a sweeping attack 
on the hierarchy of the Church of England, and also 
on its Liturgy. The constitution of the Anglican 
episcopate was, he declared, an entire departure from 
apostolic and primitive practice, and to have more 
than one order of ministers was unscriptural and 
therefore evil. The source of ordination was the 
choice of the people, and every minister must be 
equal and supreme in his own parish. Also the form 
of conveyance of the Holy Ghost, as used in the 
Prayer-book, was to be discarded as being "both 
ridiculous and wicked." ^ 

That a man of Whitgift's temper of mind should 
resent such an attack upon the Church, made too by 
a Professor of Divinity, was not only to be expected 
but became his situation. Even Grindal, the most 
gentle and tolerant of all the bishops, was so dis- 
pleased with the disingenuousness of Cartwright's 

» Strype's " Whitgift," iii. pp. 9, 10 5 "Annals." 
« Brook's "Memoir of T. Cartwright." 
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conduct and the mischicvousncss of his teaching, that 
he wrote to the Government urging them to silence 
him.^ Whitgift attacked him from the University 
pulpit, where he contravened his propositions with 
great ability ; nor did he stop there, for on June 29, 
1 570, he, together with the vice-chancellor and other 
heads of houses, refused him his degree of Doctor 
of Divinity, and also prohibited his lectures. On 
December 15 in that year, Whitgift, who had just 
become vice-chancellor, deprived Cartwright of his 
professorship ; and in the following September, of his 
fellowship, on the ground that not being in orders he 
was incapable of holding it. At this time he took 
a chief {Kirt in the compilation of statutes for the 
University, which as enforcing a stricter conformity 
were ver>' odious to the Puritans. Cartwright was 
one of the fir>t to smart from them, for though he 
had so great a following that he would probably have 
been elected vice-chancellor, the new statutes had 
limited the choice to one out of two nominated by 
the heads of colleges. He was s<x>n afterwards 
ex|>clled from Cambridge, and retired to (icneva. 

Not long after his leaving Kngland there ap{>cared 
a remarkable pamphlet, entitled *" An Admonition to 
the Parliament fc»r the Reformation of Church Disci- 
pline" It was (lublished in 1571, and being on the 
lincN of Cartwright 's lectures, its authorship was com* 
m'mly, but erroneously, aNcribed to him. The real 
writer<», however, were two Puritan ministers, named 
Fielil and \Vilci>x, who in Octolicr, 1572, were sent to 
gad fur their |K:rf<irmance. which was a bitter attack 
«>n tlie abuses uf the Church, among which the 
bishr»p<i floured as the chief. C.irtwright, returning, 
bcciine the champion of their cause, visited them in 
prts« n. and brought out his famous treatise, "The 
Sccund Adfnunitii>n to the Parliament." It was 

Ittt^i, Ufir. A. * . *«ii \\ l.c«.il, Jttlir Jt4« 1570. 
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composed in a popular and plain style, and was read 
by tens of thousands. The bishops, who had taken 
little or no notice of the former " Admonition," felt 
that the matter was becoming too serious to be over- 
looked ; and Whitgift, who in the mean time had 
become Dean of Lincoln ^ (1571), and also Prolocutor 
of Convocation (1572), was chosen to answer it. 
Archbishop Parker, it has been said, engaged his 
services for the work, and gave him assistance in it, 
as did other bishops, notably Thomas Cooper, Bishop 
of Lincoln, and afterwards of Winchester. 

The result was Whitgift's famous work called " An 
Answere to a certen Libel intituled an Admonition 
to the Parliament"^ To this Cartwright at once 
wrote his **Replye," which in its turn drew from 
Whitgift " The Defense of the Answere," published in 
1574, and with which, so far as he was concerned, the 
controversy ended. Before it reached this stage, 
however, the queen had interfered, and in June, 
1 573, issued a proclamation,® ordering " the Admoni- 
tion and all other books made for the defence of it, or 
agreeable therewith," to be brought to the Bishop of 
London, or to one of the Privy Council, within 
twenty days, under severe pains and penalties in case 
of disobedience. Not only were printers, publishers, 
and booksellers to give up the books thus prohibited, 
but the buyers also ; yet the royal edict fell quite flat, 
for not one copy was surrendered to the bishop within 
the time specified, and the private printing-presses 
at Wandsworth and elsewhere continued to issue 
Cartwright's " Replye." 

Though the merits of this controversy need not 
here be discussed, two points in it may be referred to : 
one, and that the chief, being the authority of 

^ lie also received a prebend in the same cathedral in 1572, and the 
archbishop granted him a faculty to hold them together. 
* 4to. H. Bynnerman : 1572. 
' Strype*s "Life of Parker," vol. iL p. 256. 
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Scripture in ecclesiastical matters ; the other, the 
|>ower f)f the Sovercijjn to authorise the use of thin;js 
indiflfercnt. As to the former, both aj^recd as to the 
supremacy of Scripture in matters of faith ; but Cart- 
wright went further, and extended it to Church 
government and ritual, and taught that omission was 
prohibition, and that whatever could not l>e foumi 
in the Scriptures as having been ordained by Christ 
or His A|x>stles was anti-Christian. This \Vhilj;ift 
declared to be a false and rotten principle, and main- 
tained that ecclesiastical government must tx! taken 
from the history of the primitive Church, the 
decision «»f general councils, and the writings <»f the 
Fathers. Hesides this, he held that when the Church 
was established, the Sovereign could compel con- 
formity in things indiflferent, a dogma which the 
other contravened. Whitgift having said his s;iy * in 
the matter, and made, as was thought by all but the 
I'urit.ins. a crushing answer, carried on his attack in 
other tpiarters. 

On Manh 2<», Iv4. he preached before the queen 
at ( jrrenwich his famous ' sermon against the 
Puritans, which n»ust have confirmetl her in her 
previously expressed detrrminati<»n to **n>ot them 
«)ut" Kli/alMth must als*» have felt, as she listen<-d 
to him. that thr little hIackn>mplexioned. bittrr- 
phraM'd divine then in ht-r pulpit, was the ver>' man 
t«i givf fffcit to this jx»lity of extermination. In 
'575 thr primate reiommeiuUd him * for the vacant 
Bishoprii of Norwich, but though the queen had 
askctl his "juiigmcnl" in the matter, she did not ^'o 
by It. and Whil-^ift had V* wait two years longer lor 
the iiiitrr. On Mareh ^4. 1^77, exactly three years 
after h:> drlivcry of his discour-^r again&t the ruritar's, 

■ •• \ ••....» s,|„..,^ ,... 5%. I,-.tj.! n 1574. >ul'»ci:ct.*ly 
* " I'af&cf U frr»C't*lcnvr. * I 47'*. Mik*» 17, lSr4-> 
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he was nominated to the Bishopric of Worcester, and 
consecrated on April 2 1 following. 

Whitgift left Cambridge in the full odour of 
academic renown, preaching his farewell sermon to an 
immense and enthusiastic audience, and the next 
day a procession of the heads of houses and others 
attended him out of the town on his way to his 
distant diocese. To such homage he was undoubtedly 
entitled, for his career had been distinguished, honour- 
able, and useful. 

As master of a great college, he had been singularly 
eminent To the students he had been both tutor 
and parent, and one of them, Babington, afterwards 
Bishop of Worcester, who preached his funeral 
sermon, bore witness in that discourse to the debt of 
gratitude and affection which he owed his old tutor. 
To the college itself he rendered an important service ; 
for when it was contemplated to convert it into an 
exclusive college for boys from Westminster School, 
he offered such strenuous opposition that the scheme 
was abandoned. Even his great detractor. Lord 
Macaulay,^ is compelled to admit the meritoriousness 
of Whitgift in this matter, though he adds the 
damaging statement that it was the only good act of 
his long public life. 

Whitgift's episcopate at Worcester, though not 
eventful, was creditable to him as a prelate and a 
man. He was a constant preacher in his diocese, and 
every Sunday occupied the pulpit either of his own 
cathedral or of some parish church. Unlike his 
litigious predecessor, Sandys, he lived at great peace 
with his neighbours, and even established harmony 
between some of them who were at discord. Thus, 
on one occasion, when the retainers of Sir John 
Russell and Sir Henry Berkeley, who were at that 
time enemies, had assembled in arms to the number 
of five hundred, he had them brought to his palace 

* ** Essay on Francis Bacon." 
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and compelled them to surrender their weapons, 
and finally prevailed on the two enemies to become 
friends. 

The cjueen marked her sense of his merits by 
giving; him the patronage of the prebends of the 
cathedral, which belonged to the Crown, and the 
nomination of the justices for the countie^ of his 
diocese, Worcestershire and Warwick.shirc. Hcsides 
this, she made him vice-president of the marches of 
Wales in the place of Sir ilenr>' Sidney, then l^ml 
Deputy of Ireland. This union of temporal and 
ecclesiastical offices had receiveii Cartwri^ht's un- 
measurc<l invective in the recent controversy. That 
bishops should be prelates of the jjarter, hijjh com- 
missi<»ncrs, or even magistrates, was, he declared, 
plainly forbidden by the reply of Christ to the 
young man who wished to go home to bury his 
lather — ** Let the dead bur>' their dead, but go thou 
and preach the kingdom of (f«id." No wonder that 
with this sample of his scriptural ex|Kisition, Whit- 
gift expressed his contempt* of Cartwright as a 
commentator on the Hible. Yet, though on principle 
he had no objection to a divine holding a secular 
office, he was in his own |x:rson averse to the practice. 
and when archbishop he refused the Great Seal in 
1587, and the chancellorship f>f the University of 
Oxford in the following year, and we are told that 
he seldom attcniled the meetings of the I'rivy 
Council unless matters affecting the Church had to 
lie disi lisscd. 

Though Kli/alK'th so sign.illy showei! her approba- 
tion of him. he did not hesitate to (»p|> ise her when 
he felt it tti be hi% duty. Thu> we find him delivering 
an address tcj her Majesty on the scandalous >{KiItation 
of the lands of the Church by her courtiers, notably 
the Karl of l.ric ester. It is far to(> long for full 
({uotation. but It was a liold and faithful homily on 

■ >'.Oi<'* ** !-»'« «*' l'*fWcr," u. p. J54. 
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the sin of sacrilege and the obligation of Elizabeth to 
protect the Church by virtue of her coronation oath. 
In it he pointed out to her the mischief of im- 
poverishing the Church and rendering its ministers 
contemptible by reason of their poverty, and 
reminded her that though her authority was certainly 
great, she was responsible to God for its right 
exercise. 

On July 6, 1583, the death of Grindal vacated the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury, to which the queen 
nominated^ Whitgift on the 14th of the following 
August It had been her wish to appoint him to the 
primacy in the lifetime of the late archbishop, but he 
rejected the offer with the utmost decision though 
Grindal pressed him to accept it, and his firmness 
and bold intercession with her Majesty prevented her 
from depriving his predecessor.^ 

Shortly before his election, writing to his old friend 
Archbishop Hutton he thus expressed his sense of 
the responsibility he had incurred by accepting so 
exalted a post : " The burden layed uppon me ys 
verie heavie and great; yet, bycause yt ys God's 
owne doeing who hath wroght yt in her Majestie's 
hart, my trust ys that He wyll furnish me with gyfts 
and graces necessarie, that I may without faignting 
performe that whereunto He hath so called 
me." 8 

The work to which he was thus called was indeed 
heavy. For Elizabeth was now quite decided as to 
her Church policy, which was to " root up " the 
Puritans and crush the recusants, and it devolved 
on the new archbishop to carry it out During the 
quarter of a century that had elapsed since the 

* Elected, August 23 ; confinned, September 23 ; rest, temp., 
October 7 ; enthroned, October 23. 

« G. Pauleys "Life of Archbishop Whitgift." Reprinted in C. 
Wordsworth*s " Ecclesiastical Biography," vol. iii. p. 580. 

* ** Hutton Correspondence," p. 72. Date of letter, September 17, 
1583. 
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iju<»cn*s accession, the enemies of the Anglican 
Church had undergone a f^reat chan^^e. The non- 
conformists no longer, as at first, contended against 
vestments and ceremonies merely, but struck their 
blow> at the very vitals of the ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion. Wad they succeeded in their attempts, nothing 
scarcely would have Ixren left to the Church of Kngland 
but its name. Their attitude was aggressive, for now, 
instead of being satisfied with complete toleration of 
their religious opinions, they sought to imix>se them 
on the nation by Parliamentary enactment. Nor 
sh(»uld this ambition excite surprise, because with 
the imrease of strength there naturally comes the 
desire to exeriise it. 

When Whitgift became archbishop the Puritans 
had grown to be a |Miwcrful faction in the State as 
well .IS in the Church, and many of Klizal)eth*s most 
influential ministers, such as Leicester, Walsingham. 
and Knojlys. were either avowedly or secretly on 
their side, while in the Mouse of Commcjns they had 
a gre.it .inti, at one time, a dominant party. They 
had, iiiiireover. gained to a very considerable <legree 
the sympathy aiul the enthusiasm of those who 
thoii^;ht seriously alxiut religious things, and a great 
miNlern hist«)rian ' has recorded his opiniim that in 
I-.n''l.ind "every earnest man uho was not a Puritan 
was a Cathiilic.*' 

Kcinanisiii. tiNi. had changed its a^iicct. and from 
bein;: t «ifi)p.iratively inert hail become ultramtmtane 
and pr<>p.i^.inilist. The «ild priests who h.id useil the 
I.itur^;y in the reign of Kdk%arii and the Mis%al in 
that III Mary, but had l/een deprived by Mii/abeth, 
and \\\u» U*f the niitst part were an casy-guing. 
«pii«t %et of men. had been succeedeil by an «»rder ol 
il«i,;\ iiru t<i the nation. I hese uere the M'minary 
prir^t^ " |H.pjs|j retoncilcrs, as they were siiinetinics 
cal.i li u ). . bail iK-cn educated at the fureign colleges 

' } KwJc i '* lift -ry K I |.i.^Ua :.'* 
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founded by Philip of Spain for the children of Ro- 
manists, whom the intolerance of Elizabeth would 
not allow to be brought up in their native land in 
accordance with their own religion. 

From childhood these young exiles had been 
taught an intense hatred of the queen and of Pro- 
testantism, and, though English by birth, they had 
little, if any, love for their native country. They 
crossed the Channel as agents of the pope and of 
Philip of Spain, their mission being to alienate the 
subjects of Elizabeth from their loyalty and their 
religion, and travelled through the length and 
breadth of the kingdom propagating their doctrines — 
doctrines which aimed at the dethronement and 
death of the queen and the re-kindling of the fires at 
Smithfield for the " heretics." 

These seminarists were men of a very different 
stamp from their clerical predecessors, the old 
•* Mass-priests." with whose intellectual and moral 
deficiencies the nation was so contemptuously 
familiar, and by their learning, ability, zeal, and 
courage, as well as by their intense religious convic- 
tion, stirred up the smouldering embers of Romanism 
into a dangerous enthusiasm. Their influence on the 
laity of their Church was very considerable, and 
injurious to the hopes that had been cherished of 
their gradual absorption into Protestantism. For 
now they ceased to attend their parish church, which 
hitherto they had done concurrently with observing 
the rites of their own religion in private. 

At the time of Whitgift's appointment to the 
primacy Romanism was rife ; the gaols of London 
were filled with priests and Jesuits, who, to the 
indignation of Bishop Aylmer, boldly said Mass in 
prison, and made daily conversions among the young 
men.^ If in his dealings with Puritans and Romanists 
Whitgift acted with what seems to us extreme severity, 

* Strype's " Life of Bi$hop Aylmer," p. 69. 

Q 
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his apology, if not his justification, is to Ik* found in 
the critical nature of the af^c in which he lived. 

He bc^jan by visiting his province, and, as a basis 
of inquiry and action, drew up a scries <if articles, in 
which he was assi>tcd by ei^^htof his suffrai^ans,' and. 
having; been first submitted to the ({ueen, they were 
published on OctolKT J«», i;«*<3. just six day^ after his 
enthronement. They directed a strict execution (»f 
the laws against recusants and nonconformists. 
Conventicles were to be "utterly extinjjuished." No 
one was to Ik* |»ermitted to preach except he adminis- 
tered the Comntunion once a (]uarter and acc(»rdin^ 
to the rrayer-txKik, and even the interpretation of 
Scripture was confined to the clergy ; and a <ircLira- 
ti««n of belief in the royal supremacy, the Thirty-nine 
.Articles, anil the scripturalness of the Litur^'y, were 
to be rcfiuired from every minister l>efore he cf>uld 
exercise any spiritual function. The Hish(»ps' liible 
was to Ik* the only (»ne usi*tl in divine service, anil 
the surplice, co{k:, and tip|>et were to be worn as 
prescrilMrd. The rest <>f the articles related to (iitii- 
nations. and to rules fi»r |»e nances and marriage.'' 

The Puritans were indi;^nant at the articles, whii h 
they braiuled a-i *' a new pint.'* and declared them ti> 
l>e not only tyrannical, but illegal. The archbishop, 
however, satisfied with the ijueen's sanction and his 
M\%n canonical authi»rity. was ({uite unmovid !>y their 
ilcnunciation, and issucti them to his sutlra;^ati-^ with 
an aiciimpanyin^' letter, in uhich he \l*i\r special 
directh>ns fur executing the laws against .ill |Mipish 
rcLUsuntv' Thus arnird, he pr« needed t'* action. aii<l 
111 Kent alone sus|)cndeti nineteen ministers who 
rcfuscti to subseriln:. 

One of thesr \ias the minister of ICastwell, whosu 

' A»t-;.rr, '■.^••rr, rfakr, M 1 !!c|in. I'lrr*, N:an.!'!rf. WalMn , 

• !•'•-- jfi- ir, arr ;ii:t; ... srn|«-'. ••Wh'.^iM,' m ; si. 
1* ! il •> .t. i. A|i)«r:.*» ** l» • .fz.rf.iar) Anr.a!»." 
' A i )7 li in ^lAlr Tajcfs I iixA^dh. %t4 c. 31 
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vagaries in performing divine service may be taken 
as a sample of the neglect of law and order that was 
by no means exceptional. In reading the prayers 
he left out the Exhortation, the Absolution, the 
Venite^ the Te Deu7n, the three Collects, and the 
Litany ; sometimes also beginning with the Lord's 
Prayer and the Psalms. At the celebration of the 
Communion he omitted all between the General 
Confession and the Administration, not even reading 
the Prayer for the Consecration of the Elements. In 
delivering the bread he substituted for the words of 
the Prayer-book others which he thought more suit- 
able. As for the cup, he first partook of it himself, 
and then handed it to the clerk, who, having drunk 
the wine, passed it on to the nearest communicant, 
from whom the rest received it, the one from the 
other. When all was done a psalm was sung by the 
people. In the solemnisation of marriages he was 
still more defiant of law and rubric, for, as the arch- 
bishop quaintly noted, "he useth such order as 
seemeth best to himself, omitting the order of the 
Book." The disuse of the surplice, especially at the 
Lord's Supper, of baptism of sick children, of the ring 
at marriages, of the churching of women, of questions 
to god-parents, was frequent, and at funerals the 
corpse was buried without reference to the " sure and 
certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life." ^ 

To a man of Whitgift's orderly mind and strict 
ecclesiastical notions such laxity appeared unprin- 
cipled licence, requiring prompt suppression. His 
own authority as archbishop ^ was insufficient for the 
work, and, as he declared in a letter he wrote to 
Burghley at this time, ** the whole ecclesiastical law 
was a carcase without a soul." * That soul, he added, 

' Strype's «* Whitgift," vol. i. pp. 278, 279. 

' The old canonical authority of the Archbishops of Canterbury was 
abolished by Statute 25 Hen. VIII. c. 20, and I Eliz. c. 3. 
' Strype*s " Whitgift." 
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was "a Commission." Accordinjjiy he clcmandcii 
one, and it was issued in the month of December, 
I 583, under the Great Seal. Thus cquipi>ed, he be^an 
in earnest with twenty-four fresh articles, which he 
published in the following; May.^ 

They were of the nature of intcrrojjatorics. ex officii* 
mero, to be administered hy the commissioners to 
such of ihf clerjjy as were susjiecte<l even of noncon- 
formity or of anything deemed inc<»nsistcnt with their 
pastoral officr. These articles and their manner t»f 
application .iroused the an;^er of the Purittins, and 
alvi thi* «!isp!easure of many >ound Churchmen. 
nu« h as Hnr'^hlcy. who, thouj^h he had cunsented t<» 
1,'rauliM-.; thr (dinmission, never anticipated that it 
uould h.i\t' Ixi-n thus coniluctcd, and he expresseil 
himself .14 1 •»rdin;:ly in a letter to the archhi%hop. 

" I ai:i « "iiie," he wrote, "to the **i:.;ht of an instru- 
mriit •»( twcnly-four artiiles of j^real Ien;;th and 
Miriiisitv. tiTUUtl in a Kmnish ntvlr. to examine al 
inann <<f .Mini^tii^ in t};:^ time without distii:* ti<»n 
• if )Mr^>*ns whith I h.i\e read, .md fitw! s«» furiously 
{lennrd. so ful nf biani he^ and ciri uin'^taiu l-s as I 
think thr In )ui**itt»rs *A Sj>airi »isr \v»\ -.o many iiut-s 
li<»n-« t*i < ti'iprchcnd and to trap tlicir pr« \i-^ I know 
youi ( .tiM:.is!s 1 .m (!cic nd thi ''C w :th .d tlicir pcrtM cU. 
|jut ^iirf!\ i.ii'irr \«'iir dr.i" r s « ••rir. ti »ii. this judicial 
and • .i!.' ni' .1! -jlttn^j ••! \- --i Miiiisti i^ is u.it to rdifv 
of it\* Mil. r.'l \\\ « haiitv. 1 tliink tlir\ ou-ht not to 
afi v\i I t" ai till ^r n;Lr |h m;! .. ixi'pt tii.y wt ir vri> 
M"!' ri u> oMcn'.ir^ in i'ai'i^trv -a licrcsv. .\ltrr 
ic.int.^; hin.^f'll of .iny undue synijiathy witii non- 
■ «»nf'f r:i>t . hr tl.us wtntinuc-: "I ''iruiuiic. that 
a« L"r«'..ri.; :•» ::»y ^irnp^i- jUiI^Miurnt. this kiml 1 •! pro 
(('(ilin,; i> tf' i::ui h ^.ivouriti.; ■•! tiir Komisli in«pnM 
ti< fi and :> rathi r a diviic to ^-cck Ux otlLiidrr-^ titan 
: • r- t'-rni .iiiy." " 

sif^.* . •* \NKi ^ ', ' . *: ^7 

!• .»! . j;. 105. iiA !•.■ . } ..) I, : ;»4. 
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Whitgift replied in defence of his interrogatories, 
but his arguments on the merits of the case were not 
of much weight, since all he could say for them was 
that they were used in other courts, such as the Star 
Chamber. So far, however, as Burghley was con- 
cerned, his answer was complete — an argumentum ad 
hotninem not to be met ; for the Articles which that 
statesman now complained of had been submitted to 
him before being issued, and had received his approval.^ 
At this the Lord Treasurer lost his temper, and penned 
some words about the archbishop's wilfulness, to which 
his Grace replied that the other mistook constancy 
for wilfulness, and thus expounded his Church policy 
in a fashion, the times in which he lived being con- 
sidered, not unworthy of respect. " I have taken 
upon me the defence of the religion and rites of this 
Church ; the execution of the laws concerning the 
same ; the appeasing of the sects and schisms therein ; 
the reducing the Ministers thereof to Uniformity and 
due obedience. Herein I intend to be constant : 
which also my place, my person, my duty, the laws, 
her Majesty and the goodness of the cause requireth 
of me." 

It is an old saying and a true one, that persons 
who live in glass houses should not throw stones ; and 
Whitgift, it must be confessed, was in this position, 
and it might have been as well, all things considered, 
that he should have begun by dealing with those of 
the clergy, whose name, indeed, was Legion, who, 
either by their ignorance or their conduct, were a 
disgrace to the Church, rather than with those who 
were both able and pious, though on some points 
indisposed to conform. 

Such, at least, was the opinion of the Privy Council, 
who, September 20, 1584, wrote a letter to the arch- 
bishop and the Bishop of London, in which they 

' The oath ex officio mero^ then and afterwards so bitterly com- 
plained of, was finally swept away by statute in the reign of Charles II. 
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sarcastically remarked that, thou(;h they had heard 
of their zeal in making gu<xi ministers conform, they 
had not learnt that they had made any attempts to 
reform bad ones of whom there were many, especially 
in Essex. To this \Vhit(;ift at once replied, but his 
answer was evasive, if not defiant. The Bishop of 
London, he said, was absent, but when he had an 
opportunity he would confer with him U{>on the 
subject As for the Puritans, they were a conceited 
set of iK'ople. and entitled to little consideration. 

Though this was the archbishop's opinion, it wa> 
not that of the nation, and on the 23rd of the follow- 
ing November, three |>etitions in favour of noncon- 
forming ministers were l.iid l>efure the House t>f 
Commons. Thcnc were reducrd to one c«*mprisinji 
sixteen articles, which almost exactly corres|>onded 
to the* thirteen atticles which had Ixren submitted t«> 
I'arliament in 1 5SU. and to which Whit^ift, tor hiinselt 
and the rest of the bishops, had drawn up a reply.' 

They prayed that .ill ignorant ministers should l>c 
sus|icnded until they had givrn satisfacttiry proof ot 
I heir fitness for the sacred oftlcc ; that ever)' bishop 
at the time ot ordination should l>e asNiNtcd in the 
laying-on <if hands by six f»ther ministers at least . 
that n<*ne should hereafter Ik- onlairu'tl without 1 un* 
of S4»uls. unless a tellow or siholar nf the I'niversity 
and a graduate ; that Inrfwrc induction to abrnctue. 
uhetlicr by collation or othrruise, tir bi-fore ap}><>iiit 
ment tu a 1 urai y. due ncitice must \x: gi\cn, so that 
t*bjc(.ti«>ns might be luard ; and that n<> oath, besitles 
the «»ne pr(-scrilH:d by the statutes. Ix* demanded in 
su«.h .1 iasc, eXiCpt the one against simony; that all 
mintstrrs y^h** of Lite hat! Ikxii punished tor omitting 
«mali |Mirti(jns ot the Liturgy or M*me ceremony 
pres4.rib(d in the I*rayer-book shouKi Ik- restoret! . 
atul, turthrr, that "s4»fne gocxi arid charita:»le means 
^ht.u.d li«* "devised" that sueh nnnistris uho use«l 

sif^'<*i "Life 4 Wl.i'^.!:. ' %..!. u*. \y 47-53. 
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the Prayer-book, deviating from it only in these small 
matters, might not henceforth be called in question 
for their neglects ; that the bishops restore such clergy 
as were suspended or deprived for refusing to subscribe 
the articles which had lately been tendered to them, 
or at any rate that they be permitted to preach ; that 
examinations of ministers ex officio mero be discon- 
tinued, and that conferences for religious discussion 
be tolerated. 

This remarkable petition which, as its introducer 
in the House of Commons declared, had been 
"digested and framed by godly and learned ministers," 
was passed by that body, and on December 14 sent 
up to the Lords, by whom it was rejected on February 
25 following. 

The Puritan party were by no means daunted by 
this failure, and renewed their attack on the very day 
after the peers had dismissed their petition, by a 
measure providing that marriages could be lawfully 
solemnised at any time in the year. A Bill which 
provided that impropriate parsonages should be 
devoted to godly and charitable uses was also 
brought in, and another declaring that every one 
before he was ordained should give in Latin an 
account of his faith according to the Thirty-nine 
Articles was passed, while a separate one provided for 
the proper qualification of ministers. Pluralities were 
also assailed, and a determined effort was made to 
obtain what was termed a " Melius Inquirendum," 
that is a commission to ascertain the incomes of the 
bishops and clergy, a subject which would not have 
borne investigation, since it would have shown a 
glaring disproportion between the large revenues of 
the Anglican prelates and dignitaries and the starva- 
tion pittances doled out to the poor vicars and 
curates, and might, more shockingly still, have re- 
vealed the iniquitous church robberies perpetrated by 
and for Elizabeth's greatest ministers and statesmen. 
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The Bill for the issuin^;^ of that commission passed 
the Commons, but when it came to the House of 
Lords it was vehemently opjxised by the archbishop, 
a^ indeed were all the others. In his s|>cech against 
the Plurality Hill, he delivered not only his own 
opinions, but those of the clerjj>' also, as set forth in 
the petition which ConvcKation presented to the 
<jueen. His arguments for the most part were those 
which have been used by all anti-reformers from 
time immemorial. 

It was, he declared, "a most dangerous Hill" — 
dangerous not to the true interests of religion and the 
spread of the gos|)cl, for on those topics he said 
nothing, but to the m<iterial interests oi "the Ix'ttcr 
s«»rt i»f ihc clrrgy." that is. of course, the pluralist s 
whom it would "discourage." Hesides, and this was 
a very weiglity consideration, the more equal dis- 
tribution ol iKrncficcs would increase the number c»f 
•• the facti<'Us and fn»ward ministers," by which phrase 
he meant thoM* clergy who, with all their liturgical 
and rubrical sh«>rt( omings, h.id at heart the salvation 
of the souls cif their flocks, and this the archbishop 
declared uas the main oti;ect of the Hill. 

His great argument, however, again>t the rem<»val 
of pluralism in the Church lay in his statement, sad 
and startling if correct, that out of the tight thousand 
eight hundretl an<! o«!il iK^neficcs in luigland ant! 
Wales there wvrr not six hundred that yielded an 
income sufti* ienl for the rnaintcnaiue o| a learned 
man. nor, il there were, could the thir<l part <»f su* h 
inmistcrs l>c found to supply them. It .i]>|>eared. 
therefore, that rather than have an inc reast* t)f 
ffTiinisters ulio had preaching and pastoral gilts, but 
whose "spicrd' consciences, to use Parker's phrase, 
would not allow thern to conform in all |wiints. Arch- 
\ ishop U'hitgitt preferred to have a ci>nsiderable 
njndK-r (»f parishci remain practically unserved. To 
all the other deinands of the Puritans he gave for 
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reply an emphatic non possufnuSy and, with only too 
much success, endeavoured by an appeal to the 
queen's jealousy of all invasion of her ecclesiastical 
prerogative to infuse into her mind his own dislike of 
the measures. 

The reasons there adduced for his opposition were 
of a kind that would have served equally for the 
support of the most monstrous abuses. 

Thus he objected to people being married when 
they chose because it was "contrary to the old 
canons continually observed amongst us," and further, 
that it "contained matter which tendeth to the 
slaunder of this Church as having hitherto maintained 
an error." Even for those sinks of iniquity, the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, and the vile practice of fleecing 
the clergy by episcopal Visitations, he had something 
to say in their defence, or rather against their being 
meddled with, which was that to abolish or reform 
them " might reach to the overthrow of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction." 

In the attitude which he now assumed against all 
assaults upon the Church, or what he deemed to be 
such, and which he maintained to the very close of 
his life, Whitgift revealed his ideas of the welfare 
of the Church to be of the narrowest, and indeed 
of the poorest. They were bounded by the material 
prosperity and prestige of the Establishment, the 
maintenance intact of all its ancient formularies and 
musty canons, and the suppression of everybody who 
should lay so much as a finger on the fringe of its 
garment. 

Here he was inflexible, and was to be turned aside 
by no man or body of men, however great or entitled 
to consideration they might be. He had snubbed 
Burghley, and treated the remonstrance of the Privy 
Council with contemptuous disdain, as though any 
interference with the Church was an impertinence. 
Even Parliament itself he viewed from the same 
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stand|>oint, and it was his aim and fixed |X)licy tu 
exclude it from all control of ecclesiastical affairs, 
which were to be managed solely by the queen and 
the bishops. Thus he wrote to her when stating his 
objections to the Kill for the Qualification of Ministers: 
** If this |>ass in Parliament, it can be altered but by 
Parliament. Whereas, if it is but as a canon from us 
by your Majesty's authority, it may be obser\'ed or 
altereii at your pleasure." 

Such opinions were in j>erfect agreement with those 
of Elizabeth, who in her s])eech from the throne ex- 
pressed her displeasure with the House of Commons 
(or dealing with matters which belonged |K*culiarly 
to herself, and ordered the SjK-aker not to read any 
such Hills that might be offered. Parliament, h<m- 
ever, |>ersisted in their demands for religious reform, 
and introduced a Hill which in its provisions included 
a new Prayer-book, to be used instead of the one 
prescribed by the Act of L*niformity, and also a 
IHTtition that all ecclesiastical laws then in force 
might \x' aU>Ii!»hed in favour of others which it set 
forth. 

The S|>c'aker, bearing in mind the royal command, 
refused U* allow it to be read, and adhered to h\^ 
resolution iicspite the angrr and menaces of the 
House. Mli/alK'th, exas|>eratcd at what she regardetl 
as a defiance of her authority, commanded tlu* S]K:akcr 
t<» give her the U>ok and the |»elition, and sent tt» tht* 
Tower thos<* members who had bctn uuM /r.il-njs in 
their Inhalf. aiul here for a time all attrmpts to 
rcft>rtn thr ( hurch t»n the part tif the Puritans came 
to an eiu!. Having thus checkmated the attempts 
t«» rciorm thr (hurch made by the Puritans in the 
H(»us<* (»t C«mun<in\ Whitgift gave his attention to 
other matters c«incernin^ that party. 

One of their chief leaders was Walter TravcrN. 
Reader at the Temple. wh«» had iK'en a camlidate for 
the Mastership, when, through Whitgift't intluence. 
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the celebrated Richard Hooker was appointed to it 
in 1585. He had taken a principal part in drawing 
up the Book of Discipline, the famous model of 
Puritan worship and government, and was to all 
intents and purposes what would now be termed a 
dissenter. For though as Reader at the Temple he 
delivered lectures or sermons, he refused to conform 
to the Liturgy, and in point of fact was not a clergy- 
man at all, for to episcopal ordination he had an 
unconquerable aversion, and had been made a 
minister by a presbytery at Antwerp. 

Personal disappointment sharpened the edge of 
theological antagonism, and what his successful rival 
taught from the pulpit on the Sunday morning he 
contradicted from the same place in the afternoon. 
Hooker, always a man of peace, wearied with the 
strife, prayed to be removed, and the Archbishop 
gave him the Rectory of Boscombe, Wiltshire, to 
which place he retired, and immortalised that humble 
parsonage by writing there his "Ecclesiastical Polity." 
Travers remained, but only to fall into the hands of 
Whitgift, by whose means he was brought before the 
Privy Council, and on the ground of his not having 
been ordained by a bishop, which was strongly urged 
against him by the primate, he was dismissed from 
his lectureship, and finally deprived. Of the many 
acts which led the nonconformists to regard Whitgift 
as an enemy to the gospel, this was one of the chief. 

Foremost among such acts was his prohibition of 
Cartwright's " Confutation of the Rhemists' Transla- 
tion of the New Testament." That translation was 
made by the Romanists, and sprung out of their 
desire to counteract what they considered to be the 
mischief of the Protestant versions of the Scriptures, 
and notably of the Bishops' Bible. It was taken 
from the Vulgate, and was regarded by Protestants 
with distrust and aversion, as being not only full 
of errors, but designedly so. Moreover, it was 
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accom{)anicd with notes, which in the opinion of 
its enemies contained the virus of popery. 

An answer to it was felt to be nccessar)', and 
Queen Elizabeth asked Ikrza to undertake the work, 
but he declinetl it. from the conviction that an 
Knf^lishman would l)C the more suit<ible person to 
jicrform it, anci rccommemled Cartwri^ht. The 
queen, however, gave him no direct command to do 
so. but Leicester, WaNinyham. Dr. Whitaker. and 
others so strongly ur;^»ed him to the work, that he 
undertfHik it, but on the eve of its publication 
Whit^jift pnihiljite<! it on the ver)' reasonable ground 
that in confuting Romanism Cartwright hatl attacked 
nuirh that was held imiK)rtant by Anglican divines. 
His treatment of Harrow and (irccnwo<Hl aUoexaspe- 
rate<l the Puritans. 

Henry Harrow, a gentleman <»f a gcKnl Suffolk 
family, was a graduate of C.imbridge and a member 
of (i ray's Inn. Notoric»us at first for the licentious- 
ness of his life, he afterwards Ixrcame ei]ually if not 
more so Utr his religious zeal, which manifested itself 
not «»nly in the usual way of op]x>sition to the 
Established Church, but t>f disapproval of all other 
creeds and sects. In his eves r\rn Cartwfi;»hl was 
a h>iK>crite. Inrcause, though refusing t<» conform ti> 
the ceremonies of the Church, he was willing lo preach 
in it. uhiie even ( aKin \%as an ulle shepherd, having 
lK*en guilty of i<imjx'sing a Catechism. As for the 
C!hurch of I'ngland. it was every way vile, its worship 
l)cing idolatrous, its pra\ers blasphemous, its ministry 
unscriptural. its preachers falsi*, and all its members 
unsanc titled ' 

I'tir these and t»iher opinions freely avouched, hi-, 
tt'geihrr ^ith (jreenw(Mi<!, uho was a minister, and 
Jc*hn Ttr-.ry. fell into the clutches of the Court oi 
Hi^;h i (•mniisHi<in, and in November, 1 5S6, were 
ctm\entid tKf«'re Archti^^hop Uhitgtlt, at I^imbeth. 
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and sent to prison, but, promising to conform, were 
soon released. Whitgift's eye, however, was upon 
them, and, in 1588, Barrow and Greenwood, having 
reverted to their former practices, were again appre- 
hended by his order, and lodged in gaol. There they 
remained nearly four years and a half, during which 
time repeated, but vain attempts were made by 
several divines of the Church of England to persuade 
them to conform. They refused, and on March 21, 
1593, were tried at the Old Bailey for publishing 
seditious books, and, having been found guilty, were 
sentenced to death and executed on April 6 following. 
Yet they were loyal subjects, and on the scaffold, so 
it has been said, prayed for the queen, and that she 
might have a long and prosperous reign. The fate 
of these unfortunate and innocent men received much 
public sympathy, and they were regarded as martyrs 
by a large part of the nation, who ascribed their death 
to the action of the bishops, and especially of Whitgift. 
While these proceedings were in progress, and 
Barrow and Greenwood were in their dungeons, with 
the rope and knife of the hangman looming large 
before them, the archbishop renewed his attacks on 
his old adversary Cartwright, who in the mean time 
had been presented by the Earl of Leicester to the 
mastership of a hospital he had founded at Warwick. 
He was still under suspension, and had no licence to 
preach, but occasionally did so in some of the 
neighbouring churches. He took the same deep 
interest he had previously done in the reformation 
of the Church, and joined with some like-minded 
ministers of those parts in holding meetings for the 
discussion of the subject. Whitgift at once swooped 
down upon him, and, in 1 590, summoned him before 
the Court of High Commission, but, acting on the 
advice of Burghley, did not himself appear, though 
in reality he controlled the trial, which was conducted 
by Aylmer, Bishop of London. 
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The oath ex officio mcro was tcndcrctl to Cart- 
wri^^ht, but he refused to take it. and was forthwith 
committed to the Fleet, bail being refused. He was 
then an old man in brr)ken health and a sufferer both 
from the gout and the stone, but his petitions for 
release were disrej^ardeil. and he rcm<iined in prison 
till May 13, 1 591. when he was tried in the Star 
Chamber, a Court, as Clarendon has observed, which 
was but the Privy Council, or a select part of it. 
assembled in another rcK»m. an irresponsible tribunal 
sitting without a jury, and that could punish without 
regard to law. 

On this occ«ision the archbishop presided, and was 
as.sisted by the Lord Chancellor liatton. the two 
Chief Justices, the Attorney-Ciencral. Popham. and 
others. The 'V.r offiao'* <iath was again oflTeretl to 
the prisoner, anci again refused, for though Cart- 
wright was willing to take the oath of supremacy, 
as he had <lone several times Inrfore, and to <leny 
the false allegations now made against him. he 
objected to Ixr made an instrument for incriminating 
others. 

Accordingly, although the Chief Justice.* Sir 
Christopher \Vray. cicclared that in law there was 
no case against him. he was sent Uick to the Fleet, 
bail lK:ing again refused. From his prison Cartwri^ht 
wrote piteous letters to Hur^hley, liatton, and even 
to the <}uecn herself, and great interest was mtide in 
his iK-half. King James of Scotlan*! even writing to 
Kli/aUth in his favour. 

All, however, was to no pur|K>se. for Whitgitl 
resented such interference uith his own <le|>artmcnt. 
and refused to lilx*rate l*artwright until he should 
iign a degrading recantation, which, it is nectlless to 
say. he retimed Xn do. lie was. therefore, detained in 
the Fleet for some time, but was finally released 

- ^it (. \Vr»y «at <*hirf fut'i.*- •*! KngUo«! ; the other, Sir \. 
.\rwtrr«i«, uf ihc C't-ft %i4 CucnoHMi I'lcAt. 
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through Burghley's influence, and even permitted to 
preach, though unlicensed. 

Such proceedings as these made him the object of 
the bitterest hatred of the Puritan party, and he 
became the target of their unsparing abuse. Chief 
among these assailants were the writer or writers 
who, under the name of Martin Marprelate, attacked 
the primate and other bishops and clergy with an 
envenomed ribaldry, which even Neale, the apologist 
and historian of that party, is obliged to reprobate. 
" The Pope of Lambeth," " Caiaphas of Canterbury," 
" Beelzebub of Canterbury," were among the titles by 
which the ecclesiastical head of the Anglican Church 
was designated. 

The feelings of the clergy also towards their " right 
reverend fathers " were the reverse of cordial, and, in 
1584, the Lower House of Convocation presented an 
address to the queen, in which, and in very explicit 
language, they stated their grievances against their 
diocesans. The queen herself disapproved of them 
still more, and in her speech from the throne at this 
time severely reprimanded them, warning them that 
if they did not amend they should end, for she was 
minded to depose them. 

Soon afterwards, too, when the primate with other 
bishops waited upon her to present the subsidy of 
the clergy, she availed herself of the opportunity to 
give them a severe lecture on the remissness of the 
bishops in enforcing conformity of doctrine and 
ritual, and especially in their not having "greater 
care in making ministers," some of whom, she 
declared, " were of such lewd life and corrupt 
behaviour," that they were " not worthy to come 
into any honest company." Whitgift promised that 
the matters spoken of by the queen should receive 
his attention. 

" Madam," he replied, " for mine own part I will 
look unto these things as well as I can, and take 
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such order with my brethren as I trust they will look- 
better unto such things. Kut, madam, let me use 
the be.st means I can ; some things must be amiss.'* 
Then Burj^hley took up his parable ai^ainst the 
bishops, quoting Hishop Overton as the chief of the 
episcopal sinners in res|>ect to ordaining unfit |>ersons. 
Kishop Youn^j, the tjueen'^ Almoner, said a few words 
to the efTect that he had never made more than three 
ministers in one ilay. adilin^; that " if they would h.ive 
better ck-rj^ymen, they must find Ix'ttcr livinj^s." ' 

The year alter this interview the (|ueen showe<l 
how little she really cared for placing fit men in hi;;h 
|)ositii>ns in the Church in comparison with her 
anxiety t«> ^; ratify the wishes of her favourites, by 
her apj>ointment uf a certain Mr. Willis to the Deanery 
of Wiircesttr at the suit of the Karl of Leicester. 
She went throu<^h the torm «>f asking; the archbishop 
to intjuire and ri*]Mirt as to his fitness, and Whit^ift 
did Ml, and informn! her Majesty that though the 
man was Master t»f St. J«»hn's College, Oxford, hr was 
unle.irned. and his wisdom consiNted t.-H]K'cialIy in 
matters i*f hus!>.indry, and. further, that his wife, her 
sister and daughter, all of uhom lived with him, were 
women of evil rejK»rt. *'(i«Hi forbyil," he wrote to 
Kui.;hlry. ieS|KCtin^' the eari's nominee, "that such a 
man slii'ld be placed there. Kr(*m that fowiitaine," 
l>y uliuh he meant Lcii enter, ".ire spronj.;e almost 
all tiie evle bishops and denes nou living in Mn^Iand. 
and \et uhrre is ^;reater /eal pretended ?" ^ 

Net ile-pite the ]'ri mate's prote>t the ({ueen ^ave 
the <!r-anery to Willis, am! it must be said that, 
uha!i\er Arthbtsh(»p Uhit^itt's faults may have 
been, iiulifiereiu e t»» the b« ^t interests of the ( hurch 
in piacin,; nt men in its highest {>«ist> was not one of 
thcfii 

Mis attituiie t<> d<H.trmaI l^'rmularies has been made 

Lil. r. :*! 1.1 i.<. .. M'"^. If»ri*;!. J? -• j i33- 
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the subject of severe criticism as though he expressed 
opinions for the sake of peace which he did not 
in reality hold, especially on the at that time vexata 
questio of Calvinism, which, when he became arch- 
bishop, was the prevalent system of theology both at 
Oxford and Cambridge. To utter anything contrary 
to these or cognate doctrines was held to be preaching 
** another gospel," and for doing so in the pulpit of 
Great St Mary's, Cambridge, one William Barrett, 
Fellow of Caius College, was convened before the 
vice-chancellor and the heads of the colleges, by whom 
he was ordered to recant his "errors," which were 
declared to have been " raked out of the dunghill of 
Poperie and Pelagianisme." ^ He obeyed, but in a 
manner so " unreverent," that it was considered to 
heighten his offence, and he was threatened with 
expulsion, whereupon he recanted his recantation. 

The matter was finally referred to Archbishop 
Whitgift for settlement, who, while disapproving of 
Barrett's harsh treatment, found himself compelled to 
pronounce an opinion on the controversy itself. 
Accordingly, he summoned to Lambeth divers divines 
to a personal conference, and by letters obtained the 
opinions of others. 

The result of their deliberations appeared in nine 
propositions known as the Lambeth Articles, and 
which expressed strictly and plainly the dogmas of 
Calvin both as to predestination and reprobation. 
Those who were to be saved had been fixed from all 
eternity, and their number could neither be lessened 
nor increased, the cause of that predestination was 
nothing in them but the alone will of God. It was 
impossible for them to fall finally from grace, and it 
was their privilege to have a full assurance of their 
salvation. Everybody else would inevitably be 
condemned. 

* See notice of Barrett in "Athenae Cantabrigienses," ii. p. 237. 
He subsequently became a Roman Catholic, and died in that faith. 

R 
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It has been supposed * that Whitgift put forth these 
articles only to concihate the stronger party, so as 
to gain their •• adherence to the discipline of the 
English Church." There is, however, no evidence to 
supix)rt the conjecture, and it must be dismissed 
as not being consistent with the honesty of his 
character. 

The I^mbeth Articles were not, of course, authori- 
tative, and Whitgilt failed in his endeavour to get 
them accepted, for Lord Burghley strongly dis- 
approved of them, and the ({ueen suppressed thein 
by an Injunction, and at the Hampton Court 
Conference, in 1604. they were rejected. They were, 
however, at that time receiveil by the Irinh Church. 

Whitgift took small part in general |>olitics, and 
was not ^worn in .is a member of the Privy Council 
for a year after his ap(>ointment to the primacy, but 
in Kebruar}', I5><5, he tiK>k his seat there, Kurghley 
desiring his co-o])eration against the Earl of I-eicester. 
Though he often op|M>seil the Lord Treasurer, 
esfxrcudly when <jucstions relating to the Church 
were under dclwte, yet in other nuitters he gave him 
a general sup(H»rt. 

When, in I5.s^». the detection of the conspiracy of 
Kabington and H.illard in behalf of M.try, (Jueen (>f 
Scots, caused her executi<»n to be anxiously discusseil 
by the Ministers oi Eli/alK-th, he acted a very 
ambiguous part, expressing his opinions so ** warily ** 
that It uas imiX'SNible to jKTceive their drift. 1 he 
derd, however, having l>ern il<in(\ and the (]ucen with 
her usual hyiiocrisy repudiating all partici{Mtiun in it, 
Whitgilt joineil the servile crew of statesmen in 
atijuitting her of the intention to have the sentence 
executetl, and uith them lai<l the blame and odium ot 
the transaction on Secretar>' Davivm. who was 
punished uith imprisonment and a ruinous fine of 

' ll'Oi'i **I..rc» ui ti.c Af^i'-.^u,i '•'. Laiitcil'..!).** *• I *. |', . 
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^10,000. In this iniquitous sentence the archbishop, 
to save the queen's credit, concurred. During the 
rest of Elizabeth's reign the life of Whitgift contains 
no incidents that need to be recorded. 

He was present at her death, which happened 
March 24, 1603, and it devolved on him as Archbishop 
of Canterbury to administer the last consolations of 
religion, and prepare her for the great change which 
awaited her. It was a difficult task, for the queen 
had always shown a great dislike to experimental 
religion, to use a phrase then much in vogue. The 
Puritans were wont to call her a Papist, and the 
Romanists branded her as an atheist : and a century 
and a half after her decease John Wesley ^ was not 
ashamed to describe her as being "as just and 
merciful as Nero, and as good a Christian as 
Mahomet." 

Yet in truth it was far otherwise, though her spirit 
was too high and her intellect too robust to be 
subjected to any man or to any system. There may 
have been occasions when she jested at religion — at 
any rate at the religion of strict Protestants — but things 
were different now, and the queen turned her thoughts 
with intense eagerness to the message of salvation. 

The archbishop discharged his duty faithfully, and, 
the circumstances being considered, effectually, for 
though the queen was in perfect possession of her 
senses and continued to be so to the end, yet her 
power of speech was gone, or if not entirely was so 
difficult through the ulceration of her throat, that she 
could only express her thoughts and wishes by signs. 
The archbishop began by questioning her as to the 
state of her mind, and whether she believed in Xhe 
Protestant faith which she had caused to be professed, 
and looked to be saved by Christ's merits and mercy 
only. To this she responded by raising her hand 
and eyes to heaven, a sign which Dr. Parry, her 

' Tyerman's ** Life of Wesley," voL iii. p. 32. 
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chaplain, entreated her to give if she so believed. He 
then addressed her Majesty in brief and pathetic- 
terms, reminding her that thouj^h she was a great 
tiueen in the sight of men. yet before God she was 
but a |xx>r sinner, who needed His pardon e(]ually 
with the meanest of her subjects, and besought her 
to fix her mind on that great Ikring into whose 
presence she was about to ap|K*ar. Then he knelt in 
prayer, using the form prescribed in the Vi.sitation <>l 
the Sick, in which the (]ueen appeared to join with 
extreme lievotion, and at the Name of Jesus would 
often lift up her hands and eyes to heaven in mute 
but touching token i»f her faith in the Redeemer. 

The soul of the tlying woman was now moved to 
its depths, and nothing would satisfy her hut pniycr. 
and when the archbishop would have left her sht- 
detained him that he might once more intercede for 
her at the throne of grace. Indec<l. even after he- 
had concluded his ministrations with the blessing she 
implores! him, by .signs, to continue. She would not 
hear him sjKrak to her <if hoj)e of longer life, but when 
in his prayer i»r s|>eech he s|)oke of heaven and its 
rverUsiing joys she pressed his hand. 

S«*<»n after the archbish«>p ha<l ceased to pray the 
<{ucen became unconscious, in which condition she 
c'xpireil «ibout three o'cI«>ck in the morning ot 
\Vriines<iay. March 24, l(ji)\, but she die<l so easily 
that thf moment of her dissolution was not j>erceived.' 

When the tie.ith of Kli/abcth l>ecame known, a 
va^t gfi«'f |K:rvatlrtl the hearts of her subject**, uho 
mournrd her Io^s as a ]H-rs4»naI iK-reavenu-nt, and ui 
that sad h<'ur she regained the afTecti(»n of the {K-opli . 
which of late she had forfeited by the execution ot 
their uiol. the Marl of Kssex. For now that the had 
IMisseti an ay. her failings and errors, iMith as (|ueen and 
woman, uerc forgotten, ami men thought only <»f the 
4!cep aiui true affection vihich she had ever shown to 
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her subjects, and of the wisdom and success with 
which for nearly half a century she had governed 
England. To Archbishop Whitgift, her death must 
have appeared an irreparable calamity. 

The Privy Council, with himself at their head, met 
within a few hours of the royal demise, and at 
eleven o'clock that morning proclaimed the new 
Sovereign. The people, as we are told by one who 
was present, listened with much interest to the 
announcement of King James's accession, but with- 
out any manifestation of the gladness which such 
an event usually elicits. Their "joye," remarks 
this bystander, was "silent [and there was] no 
great shouting."^ This was due not only to the 
general sorrow for the queen's death, but to the appre- 
hension of the changes to be expected under a new 
dynasty. 

In that apprehension the archbishop could not fail 
to have largely shared. For the new king had 
spoken of the Communion Office in the Anglican 
Prayer-book as an " evil-said Mass in English," ^ 
and it was well known that both the Romanists 
and the Puritans counted largely, and indeed with 
reason, on his patronage and support. A general 
religious toleration was the least of the evils which at 
this juncture the Church of England had to fear, and 
it would be fortunate if a worse fate did not befall it. 
Yet to an establishment whose strength was believed 
to lie in its power to persecute its opponents, even 
toleration must have seemed full of danger, and to 
ecclesiastics like Whitgift meant effacement and de- 
struction. But, whatever apprehensions he might have 
felt as to the conduct of the king were soon set at 
rest by the gracious reception which James accorded 
to a message of congratulation conveyed to him 
through Dr. Neville, Dean of Canterbury, from the 

» ** Walter Yonge's Diary,'* pp. 146, 147. 

^ Calder wood's " History of the Church of Scotland," p. 256. 
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Archbishop, in the name of the Church of Kngland, 
a^.surin^; his Majesty of their loyalty and devotion t«i 
his scr\'ice. 

In the following May the primate himself waited 
on the king at Theobald's, then the residence of Sir 
Robert Cecil, and received from his own mouth the 
announcement of his intention to stand by the 
Church of Kngland. and maintain its establishment as 
in the former reign. Vcr>' different indeed was his 
treatment of the famous .Millenary petition, falsely so 
called, since, though it pretended to be signed by a 
thousand Puritan ministers, it contained only eight 
hundred and twenty-five signatures, many of which 
.ilv» were fictitious.* 

The King hated Puritanism, and in Knt^lami 
thanked (lod for bringing him into the promises! 
land, where religion was purely professed, and con- 
trasted his previcnis state (»f subjectitin to •* beard lesse 
l)oyes," who "would brave him to his face," the 
ministers of the kirk, with his present one of honour 
and order, "where he sat among grave, learned, 
and reverend men," by which epithets he desig- 
nated the; prelates and dignitaries of the Anglican 
Church.* 

Whitgift was present at the Hampton Court Con- 
ference, January 24. l''<»4, and the king having 
ex|K>unded and dcfendro the oath ex r/h<it* ntfro 
with suih ability that the bystamicrs ••si. khI amazed," 
and liishop Bancroft's heart melted within him, the 
primate exclaiincd '* that undoubteiily his Maiestie 
s|M>ke by the s|>eciall assistance of (iod's Spirite."* 
'I he language thus applied to the commendation of 
a matter s4> unspiritual \%as certainly ill ch(»scn. but 
if the archbishop, as there ^eenl» no reavtn to doubt, 

•• II-*!. n « . ifc»j".n 'rnrr," j.. 174. 

|. i' J lU?t • • •• sjn.mc w*'! Su^ttince ; " '* Nf air'* liul**r^,* 
t* 

* 1 ttit ( \\ lUf !•*«'• ** >umf»c baI >a*«tAarr," p. v^ 
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believed what he said, then, though we who live in 
such different times may deem it blameworthy, there 
is no good ground for ascribing to him that "ex- 
cessive flattery " of James with which he has been 
charged. With this exception the demeanour and 
language of Whitgift throughout the Conference were 
wholly suitable to his exalted station in the Church, 
and to his eminence as a theologian. 

Before this conference, Whitgift had, as primate, 
placed the crown of England on the head of James, 
and after it his thoughts were very anxiously directed 
to another quarter, namely, the Parliament, which was 
soon to meet, when, as was but to be expected, a 
scheme for reforming the Church, or rather of revolu- 
tionising it, would be again brought forward. 

Accordingly, he summoned a meeting of the 
bishops, at Fulham Palace, to consider the steps to be 
taken at this important juncture, but it was almost 
his last official act For, returning in his barge to 
Lambeth, the day being raw and gusty, he caught a 
severe chill, and his system was further weakened by 
over fatigue on the following Sunday, when after 
attending service in Whitehall Chapel, he had re- 
mained to take part in a conference with the king 
and the Bishop of London, and without partaking of 
any refreshment necessary to his advanced age. 
While in the palace he had a stroke of paralysis, and 
was conveyed to Lambeth. 

The king sent him a gracious message, that he 
would ask God to spare his life as the greatest 
blessing to himself and the nation, and soon after- 
wards visited him in person. The dying primate 
endeavoured to converse with his majesty in Latin, 
but his utterance was broken and inarticulate, though 
from the few words which escaped him, and which 
were frequently repeated, " Pro ecclesid Dei]' " Pro 
ecclesid Dei** it was evident that the welfare of the 
Church of England, over which he had presided for 
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more than twenty years, was the subject that then 
lay nearest to his heart. When the kin^; had left 
him, he si^^nificd his wish to write to his majesty, but 
iiis fingers could not hold the [K-n, and he let it fall 
on the paper with a sigh. 

In this state he languished till the following day. 
when he expired, February 29, 1604. He was interred 
at Croydon, March 2, and his funeral obsequies were 
solemnised with great |X)mp on the twenty-seventh 
of that month, the sermon being preached by a 
former pupil at Trinity, Ger\'asc Habington. Bishop of 
Worcester. A monument, with his effigy recumlicnt 
and his hands in the act of prayer, was afterwards 
placed «>vcr his remains. 

Archbishop Whitgift was never married, but he had 
l»r(»thcrs to whom he was litxrral. though not more Mi 
than was fitting. He left little, having dispcr%etl in 
his lifetime his revenue in hospitality and charity and 
in the encouragement «)f learning. 

The errors of Archbishop Whitgift as an ecclesi- 
astical ruler U'longetl to the age more than tc> the 
individual. If he ilid not see. what a much later 
generation saw so elearly. that every man has a right 
ti* worship G<k1 according to his conscience, he was 
no blinder than his C(jntetn|M>raries. Iiis views were 
in harmony with the laws <if the land, with the Injunc- 
tions t»f the snvtTtij^n, and even with the cpinmns i»f 
th<»^e wh«» reviled him as "the l*o|)e of I^tmbeth." 
and uho declared their form of Church g«*vcrn- 
ment to l>e of divine institution, and '* the one 
mould in which everv Christian church should Ix* 
cast; • 

Ihc juilgmrnt of men like Stow, Camden, and 
Wotton \%as in his (avour, uhile Fuller wiote of him 
as "one «»f the worthiest men that ever the Knglish 
hierarchy did enjoy.' ' 

• ^ k. («ar<!.iM^r** "lliiJ./f) *'( EbkIamI. ' ». j i; 
' **( huiLh lli»( .f). ' %(»!. % ji 316. 
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JOHN MAY. 

I 528-1 598. 

Bishop of Carlisle, 1577. 

John May, younger brother of William May who 
died Archbishop-elect of York, was born in Suffolk, 
and was educated at Queens* College, Cambridge, 
where he was Bible-clerk, and in 1550 a Fellow, in 
which year he also took his degree of B.A. At this 
time he devoted himself to light literature, and spent 
two years in the composition of a volume of plays to 
be acted by members of his college. 

Like his illustrious brother, he conformed to 
Romanism in the reign of Mary, and was ordained in 
1557, but abandoning it under Elizabeth, was elected 
to the Mastership of Catharine Hall, Cambridge, in 
1559. During the next ten years he received much 
preferment, the benefices of Long Stanton, Cam- 
bridgeshire ; North Creake, Norfolk ; Darfield, York- 
shire ; St. Dunstan-in-the-East, a canonry of Ely, 
and the Archdeaconry of the East Riding of York, 
all which he seems to have held together. He was 
also, in 1565, appointed Lent preacher at Court, 
Archbishop Parker and the Earls of Leicester and 
Shrewsbury being amongst his patrons. 

His position as Archdeacon of York brought him 
into connection with that part of England, and, as he 
was an active, bustling sort of man, he acquired an 
influence which was so offensive to two of the 
leading members of the Council of the North, Sir 
Thomas Gargrave and Dean Hutton, that to be freed 
from his meddlesomeness they urged the Government 
to make him Bishop of Carlisle : Grindal, then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, but in disgrace, opposed the 
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appointment in vain, and thus mildly remonstrated 
with those who hfid advised it: **Ye 2 comendett 
him. to be ryddc of him ; and nowc Simon is as good 
as Peter." > 

He Wtis consecrated to Carlisle, September Jy, 15/7. 
and uas |)crmittetl to hold all his preferments with 
his bishopric ; but his ccmduct entirely justified 
(frindar.s op|K>sition, for its main, if not its sole, 
features were covetousness and tyranny. lie was 
accused, and ap|>arently with very ^,'«K>d reason, of 
refusing; to institute clerjjymcn to livin^^s that he 
mi^ht "wync the six months"^ and so ^ct the 
patronage into his own hands. \Vc nowhere read 
of any c-ffiirts he made to evan;^eli/e his diocese, but 
we meet uith an application from him to (lovern- 
ment for .1 ^^ranl «>f Penrith Castle as a j>rison for 
the Cuml>eriand recusants. His '*^rcat facility in 
ci'inmitting the charge of sowlcs" to incom|)ctcnt 
{HTMins appears in the diocesan re{x>rt of his ex- 
cellent successor Robinson. Ills life was six:nt in 
|N>verty and debt, though ti> his other CftinmemlamH 
that of KiiwnesH had been addeil. He died at 
K«»se Casiie i»n February 15, I 5«>S, and was buried 
twelve hi»urs «iftrr his licceasc. He was married and 
left a tain 11 V. 

' "MuM'.n i.fir i- 11 '.?.cr, ' I ^•. t.fjMli! Jul .l^r.trl !■• ihr 
a; ;- it.!i:.rfi*i '•-' : • ( IUfnr% ^:.-t Mj\, x: ' ;■ w -.1 I A} ;»-» fl<>m h)< 
U !r: ').ji'. ». tfi J.ji '. »- • !i ; Cf frirt '. ! -r !*■• : ■ C' ••• n 

' ^' i*.r !"j;«-'i, I :./a!T'h, w.!. . It , s. Xfj, j. 3.,, 1 ;«#:. 
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JOHN YOUNG. 
1534-1605. 

Bishop of Rochester, 1578. 

Bishop John Young was born in Cheapside, 
London, and educated at Merchant Taylors' School. 
He graduated B.A. at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 
in 1552, and was Fellow in 1553 and Master in 1569. 
When Vice-chancellor he showed a bold and upright 
spirit in maintaining the rights and privileges of the 
University, even against the royal authority, for he 
protested against the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
exercising any jurisdiction within it.^ 

He was largely beneficed in London, where from 
1563 to 1572 he received St. Martin, Ludgate; 
St. Giles-without-Cripplegate ; St Magnus, London 
Bridge ; a prebend of St. Paul's, a canonry at 
Westminster, and also a prebend of Southwell in 
Nottinghamshire. 

He was a noted preacher, and two of his sermons 
delivered at Court and at Paul's Cross are in existence. 
In his ecclesiastical views he was a strong Churchman 
with a noted antipathy to all nonconformists, and 
Bishop Aylmer testified that he was "fit to bridle 
innovators, not by authority only but by weight of 
argument*'^ He was in complete agreement with 
Whitgift in his treatment of the Puritans, and signed 
the articles for the enforcing conformity drawn up 
by the archbishop in 1583. Like Whitgift, also, he 
was a strong Calvinist, and **had no manner of 
scruple," as he declared, to the Lambeth Articles, 

' Calendar State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. xlix. 29, p. 328. January 
17, 1569. 
^ Strype's '* Annals,'* H. ii. p. 184. 
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except that he was not quite sure that he agreed 
with the fourth that " the non-predestinate will be 
damned for their sins/' doubting, indeed, whether he 
understood it 

He was a favourite with the ciuccn, who much 
consulted him in ecclesiastical matters, and at last 
was preferred to the Bishopric of Rochester, and 
consecrated on March |6, 1578. The see being one 
of the p<K)resl. he was therefore allowcnl to retain 
some of his benefices *' in commcndam," but though 
richer bishoprics, as Norwich and Chichester, were 
afterwards * offered him, he nobly declined them, 
being of the same mind with the saintly Wilson, 
Bisiiop of S<Klor and Man. who refused an Knglish 
bishopric, declaring that he would not leave his wife 
Ixxause she was jx>or. 

Little i>( his duKcsan rule is on reconl except his 
(ip(M)sitic»n to the land-grabbers, uho would have 
seized the estates of the hospital at Chatham, and 
his dealmgs with the nonconformists, with whom as 
an Kcclesia.stical Commissioner he rame into collision. 
To their retaliatory libels, however, we are indebted 
lor the knowlcilge of Ins extmnc lil>erality. They 
accus<*d him of covelousncss, but it apfxrared from 
his reply to LonI Burghley that during the seventeen 
years that he had held the bishopric, he had s(>ent 
out of his income «if X340 a year.** /250 annually 
m meat and drink alone, leaving but jL<jo for all 
other ex|)enscs whatsinrver. including that ol his son's 
educati<'n 

If such housekeeping is censurei! as Ixring too 
lavish. It must Ik: rernemlKred that the tpicxn 
cx|>ected her bish(»ps to be hospitable, lie dicii on 
April Ki, I'mj;. lie wa.s niarried and had one son. 

' Stfy;<'» •• la/e of NN hir^jif!," * ,1. i j.. 337, suic ra|Kti, 

* Thr «&!;»'' "( yt% \ k-ii.' } 11; » A- «. ;i<.>, ^n*\ oi ht» ** i<iinincn<lAn)« " 
f iJu ^uy;^'% ** Ar.f^lt. ■ I* |> 310 
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MARMADUKE MIDDLETON. 

-1593. 

Bishop of Waterford, 1579 ; St. David's, 1582. 

Bishop Marmaduke Middleton was the son of 
Thomas Middleton of Cardiganshire, and a descendant 
of the Middletons of Middleton in Westmorland. 
The date and place of his birth are unknown, but he 
was educated at the grammar school of Ripon. 

We first meet with him in Cambridge gaol, where 
he was imprisoned by order of the vice-chancellor 
for adultery, and afterwards ignominiously expelled 
from the town. He next appears as beneficed in 
Ireland, possibly having forged his letters of orders 
as he afterwards did a will, holding Coolock in the 
diocese of Dublin, and Dunboyn and Killare in that 
of Meath. On May 31, 1579, the royal mandate 
was issued for his consecration to the Bishopric of 
Waterford. That the bishop was the same person 
who had been driven from Cambridge is shown by 
the following passage in a letter from one Ralph 
Tonstall to Burghley, about a cause then in the 
Exchequer : — 

**I beseech your lordship be my good lord. My 
cause is good, yet the cost, this ten years, is infinite. 
The informer counterfeited her Majesty's attorney's 
hand ; his father and brother did their penance here 
for forgery. Malus corvus, malum ovum ; the sup- 
porter of the charge is one Middleton, a bishop 
some time in Ireland, who in person came in this 
cause and against the school at Ripon in the 
Duchy Court The man being utterly unlearned 
and banished Cambridge, might yet in reason have 
learned not to seek his nurse's overthrow, I mean that 
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school where what he hath there he got it" * The 
statement here made of his ij^norance agrees with the 
same charge brought against him by Marprelate, who 
places him in his list of episcopal "famous dunses." 

It has been doubted whether Bishop Middleton 
ever received episcopal consecration, and, as was 
the case with Harlow and others, there is no docu- 
mentar>' evidence of his ever having done so. Still, 
as the question was not raised in his lifetime, and 
as he subseijuently assisted Archbishop Whitgift in 
the consecration of Bishop Wickham, we must believe 
that he was duly consecrated. 

Of his Irish episcopate little need be said. It was 
concurrent with dangerous and treasonable risings 
in Ireland, and the jX)licyof the English Government 
I)eing to crush the ** rebels '* and " traitors," as the 
Irish who rrvolted against the rule of Klizabeth and 
the establishment of Protestantism were called, he was 
ch<»scn as one well suited to effect it. The city of 
\Vaterfi>rd abounded in arroj^ante pafisUs, and 
the bishop, after a year's residence there, wrote • of 
its inhabitants as " styfnecked, stoborne, papisticall, 
and incorrigable." 

As he was a red-hot Protestant, with iconoclastic 
proj>ensitics, and fier>' Welsh blcMHl in his veins, 
arbitrary and impatient (»f control, he was not likely 
to be* on gcMHl terms with the Irish. Nor was he. 
for they hated him intensely, and brought all kinds 
of accusations against him. and even attcmptcti his 
life. One Mayor of Waterford, James SherlcKk, 
accusc-d him to Walsingham of leading a *' bad life 
and t»f slander,' another, Richard Strange, .ilso wrote 
to Walsin^ham of the bish<»p's revenge against the 
mhabitants \t\ charging them with treason because 

' ( alrt'lAi « f liatfic: i M>^ . i«t. I.. J . ^2**. I>A!c of Ictlcf, IX^tuVr 

JO. |^%i 

' >>*x\r Vx\<t\ (Irr!iAll. l.hraV'h, vol. \%\.%. 55. ]\Ay Jt, 15S0. 
' ( x\rt. Iai >:aIc \'^\Kt\ (liclan'l*. %ul. li%iu. 45. |-. 10<y. No%riiibcff 
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of their stopping " the gaps of his greediness." ^ The 
citizens also accused him to the Lord Deputy of 
sacrilege. 

It must be said, however, that the English officials 
at Dublin regarded these charges as false, and that 
when those who brought them were ordered by the 
Lord Deputy to make their accusation in public 
none of them appeared. It should also be added 
that Archbishop Loftus and the Lord Deputy highly 
commended his "worthiness," "zeal, and honest 
conversation." His continuance at Waterford would, 
as the Lord Deputy wrote, have "put .his lief in 
peril," ^ and this, combined with his poverty, for his 
bishopric was worth but ;^IS0 a year, and even that 
pittance he found hard to get, made him anxious 
for another sphere. Accordingly he came to England \ 
in 1 581, and was elected Bishop of St. David's ' 
September 28, 1582. 

On making his Visitation he found his Welsh 
diocese nearly as bad as his Irish one. There was, 
it is true, but "small poperie" but a great deal of 
**Athisme," and his new flock was "wonderfully 
geven over to vicious life." The clergy, as he re- 
ported to Walsingham,^ were a miserable set, and j 
" Relygion was contemned " through their " baseness," ! 
and " the Gospell hindred through ignorant pastors." 
Even the best livings were " possest w^h unlearned 
men," and there were but fourteen preachers in the 
whole diocese. Many also of those who served cures, ] 
and in some cases had done so for fourteen years, . 
were not clergymen at all, and officiated by means of I 
forged letters of orders. 

His own condition was very deplorable, for all his 
land, " even to the verie doores " of his palace, had 

* Calendar State Papers (Ireland), vol. Ixviii. 23, p. 341. January 

i4» 1582. 

* State Papers (Ireland), Elizabeth. 

* Stale Papers, Elizabeth, vols, clxii. 29 ; clxxxviii. i. September 
10, 1583. 
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been leased out by his predecessor, and all his 
- spirituall livinj;es, worth £iohy the yere," had been 
** .idvowsoncd/' and his annual income, all necessary 
deductions having been made, did not exceed iJi50.' 
Nor was there any ho|>c of improvement, since the 
impropriate benefices, which formed the greater part 
of the episcopal revenue, had been leased out before 
the statute, and would not return to it for fifty years. 

As far as he could he prosecuted the Romanists, 
and waged ceaseless war against sujKrrstition. making 
••utterly extinct" cojkts, altars, and shrines. He 
seems, however, to have been non-resident, at any 
rate he spent much of his time at Stow Castle, near 
Ix^wisham, in Kent, where he had a house. It was 
during his residence there that he committed an act 
which not only showed his gross neglect of Church 
•irdcr, but, still worse, his disregard of truth. 

For. having cm one occasion administered «)rdina- 
tion ill the parsonage.'^ and observing afterwards that 
his secretary, in drawing up the letters of orders, had 
rightly used the words /// ifiitims? to describe the 
place where they had been given, he found fault with 
him for so doing, and s;iid that he should have stated 
that the ordination had txren held in a church. This, 
houever. the Nccretary. who was more conscientious 
than his master, refused to ilo. This charge is cer- 
tainly in keeping with other > brt>ught against him by 
.Marpirlate,* as bigamy, and having married a woman 
on her tleath-lnrd to his brother. 

Hi-* relations with the clergy and inhabitants of 
the dicKcse generally were so strained, and their 
hostility tou.irds himself v> inteUNe, that it is more 
than prolMble that his rule was harsh and arbitrar>'. 
Indeed, avx attempt to kill him. as he wa^ *'at evening 

■ *»U!r I'li-^r*. 1 l.»a!*-lJ.. % 1 - U : 2*^ ^r^»lrm!«cl Ifi. 15S3 
' II »:.».! t\. 40 |-r»r 1;. i^Vi 

' . / jj ut w la*.:, f'.t X \t^^^^c h< u%r. a- o{ |ii.«ril to .a/t, * pu>>lu 
? ail 'in^ 

• •• I } i%!lr t-. T*rn» \( I'ficstrt -4 0»€iv»<jUun.** 
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prayer with candle-light," was made by some villains 
who had been instigated to the crime by one of his 
own archdeacons, "John Pratt, clerk." They "sore 
wounded two of the bishop's servants," and the bishop 
" was himself in danger of killing." The cause of 
offence had been his insisting on the archdeacon, 
who was a non-resident pluralist, residing at one of 
his cures. Such at least is Middleton's account of 
the matter set forth in a memorial to the queen,^ but 
after the falsehood he dictated to his secretary it 
would seem to be necessary to hear the other side. 

The hatred against him, which had been long 
growing, at length showed itself in 1587, soon after 
his Visitation of the diocese, in charges brought 
against him before the Court of High Commission, 
and which embraced treason, murder, bigamy, and 
theft. The bishop, however, was acquitted through 
the " contrarieties " of the evidence, as he was on the 
renewal of the Articles of Accusation three years 
afterwards, when the promoter renounced thfem in 
open court. Then followed a cessation of hostilities 
for two years, when Bishop Middleton was cited to 
appear before the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
other commissioners to answer to the same charges, 
but this time with a very different result. 

The Commissioners met at Lambeth on May 8, 1 592, 
and its episcopal members were, besides the primate, 
Aylmer, Bilson, and Cold well. On the charges of 
dilapidation and embezzlement of Church property 
the court found Bishop Middleton guilty, and sus- 
pended him from the exercise of all his episcopal 
ministration and jurisdiction, which was transferred 
to Edmund Price, B.C.L., by a commission from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, dated June 19, 1592. 
That commission recorded the nature of his offence, 
and that the objects of his fraudulent acts had been 

^ Calendar of Hatfield MSS., pt. iv. p. 280. Date, January 15, 
1592-3- 

S 
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not only his own cathedral, but particularly the 
Collcjjc of Brecon.* On the sixth of the same month 
the archbishop's mandate to a similar effect had been 
issued to the clergy of the diocese of St. David's.' 
The bishop complained of the partiality of the court, 
and that the witnesses were his personal enemies. 
At the same time he was also prosecuted in the Star 
Chamber on the same charges, though the chief, and, 
so (ar as we know, the only one that was settled was 
the serious c^ne of "contriving and publishing a forged 
will."* Of that he was convicted, and the court fined 
the bishop and "referred him to the High Com- 
missii^n for further pioceedings." What those pro- 
ceedings were we learn from lieylin, a historian of 
repute, who tells us^ that, as he had "heard from a 
|K*rson of gtxnl credit who was present," he was for- 
mally ilegraded from his episcopal office at I^imbcth. 
when not (inly was his sentence read to him, but the 
very robes he wore as a bishop were stripped from oflT 
him. 

It has been said that he was also sent to the Tower, 
and pressed by divers bishops to answer certain 
articles on oath. when, claiming his privilege «is a 
|H:er to answer them «»n his honour, the <iuestion was 
referred to the House of Lords, and decided against 
him. ^ 

iJishop Midiilcton did not long survive his disgrace, 
dying in 1593 on, or a little lK:r»re, .September 17, 
the d.iti: ot the archbishop's commisMon for the 

K. c.^tii %..;:.. ; rx- •<!!;::. %cr • (.'>*I>^ijm Ltifi^ti ilti-ti>fi a^ mlri\rrtii%c 
iri'A.'t:i ,.>v:i:i. {f<tTrnt.4fc a*. : lam >\ }■ Jsii .iin ..xniii '.r«?,:.4'u« in 

p- } ' a: ■ ■ I' i (.%^'u^ t-*U' ) (** \\ ti.'^ll* Kc,;.^t(.l, A'. 1.^11. tilth.). 

= I *: 

• « . '-• » "Sta'r Tiuls" %i»l 1.1 I". 7S5, in ih' ta%r erf .-l.'.Vrw^. 
(■mr^j. /41*. ^. /w /■!/ ./* . .' / im. ."•», irir J in ih** Star (.hinili«ff 
O' i?'* ' i - ••**"'-iC t^»c i.cm%, ^. to t!.c utc *.•( l>iih<';> MuMlrtitO 
ai 'I ' . ".' \A \ ..t 

■ •• I t* . « :. H.t' ■liiut , 165'fc !»* •, J ill 

* C^^. i^i • ** Ai)«cbA t ACtJiLni^ttt.tci." %ul. u | . 140 . HcyUn. 
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exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the city and 
diocese of St. David's through the vacancy of the 
see by the death of the bishop.^ He had been 
twice married, and, so Marprelate affirms, his first 
wife was still living when he married the second. 
As if this were not sufficiently disgraceful, we are 
informed by a modern writer ^ that his first wife was 
either his niece or his great-niece, but for this state- 
ment no authority is given. Richard Middleton, 
Archdeacon of Cardigan and author of the " Key of 
David," a theological treatise of some merit, is said * 
to have been his son, but of this there is no proof. 
Though Bishop Middleton was suspended and de- 
graded, he does not appear to have been deprived of 
his see, since in the above-mentioned commission of 
the archbishop it is spoken of as having been occu- 
pied by him up to his death and vacated but by that 
event. 



JOHN WOLTON. 
1507-1593. 

Bishop of Exeter, 1579. 

Bishop Wolton was of a good Lancashire family, 
and was born at Wigan. He was brought up by his 
uncle the celebrated Dean Nowell, then Headmaster 
of Westminster, and sent to Brasenose College, 
Oxford, where he graduated, though when is not 
known. During the reign of Mary he lived abroad I 

* " Sede Epali ibid per obitum dmi Ma. M[enevens] ultimi Epi 
ejusdem j'am vacante. Dat. 17, Die mensis Sep., a.d. 1593 " (•* Whit- 
gift Register "). 

= " History of Queen Elizabeth," by F. G. Lee, i. p. 190. 

* Granger's ** Biographical History of England." 
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with his uncle, but on his return was ordained deacon 
and priest in 1560 by Grindal, then Bishop of 
Lc)ndon. 

Between 1563 and 1577 he received the benefices 
of Spaxton.* Somersetshire ; Braunton, Devonshire ; 
Kenn. Cornwall ; a canonry of Kxetcr ; and the 
Wardenship of the Collegiate Church, Manchester. 
He also received a licence to preach in the Province 
of Canterbury, and Grindal, in his request to the 
archbishop that he mi^ht receive a dis{>ensation of 
non-residence, s|K*aks of him as one "reiwrled to be 
a rnan of very j^chhI conscience."* 

Bishop Wollon was famed as a preacher, but his 
sermons were practical rather than controversial, and 
yet were full of learning;. When in residence at 
I-xctcr, he read the divinity lecture twice weekly in 
the cathedral, and preached there two sermons every 
Sunday ; and when the plat;ue raj^ed in that city so 
terribly that all the ministers but two tleil, Wolton 
was one of the two, ami remained at his {><>st 
pftMthin^ publicly and visitin;; the sick. In 1577 
h<: wrote his *• Castell <»f Christians and Kortressc of 
the Faithfull.'* a remarkable anticipation of Bunyan's 
• Holy War," and in the next year was recommended 
by the Karl and Countess of liedford ft)r the Bishopric 
<»t Kxetcr, on the strength of his •* Icrnyn^;, j>ayne- 
fulnr^ in preachin;; and ^'fvernment, his honest lyf 
ant! other ^;o<»<l partes."-* 

I he application %%as successful, and he was consc- 
cralrd on Auj^ust 2, 1579. when he resigned his 
can<'nrv. but retained his other tK-nehces. His 
di K.rN<' alxtunded With ** innovators" and sectaries of 
ail NortN, on whom he enforced conf«»rmity, though in 
iloin-^ so uii'* at first "^^entle" — to use his own phra\c 
- -luil tliscoverinjj the usclcssness of niild measures, 

I } -It. 'u '.i n to S;air> t. i:. i^'ij Kr .% Irtcrit^t) i% fl.A 
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adopted more severe ones, and thus announced to 
Burghley his new tactics : " Sythe the lambe's skynne 
wil doe no good, I will make tryall howe the lyon*s 
will prevaile." ^ 

The year before, and while clothed with "the 
lambe*s skynne," he had waged war, not altogether 
lamblike, against the sect of the Family of Love, 
who abounded in those parts^ as was natural, since 
their doctrines were very acceptable to human 
nature, the cardinal one being that the people of 
God were exempt from all moral duties, and that all 
things, sin included, were lawful to them. Twenty of 
these loathsome Antinomians Bishop Wolton brought 
to open recantation of their errors in Exeter cathedral.* 
He also deprived one of the sect, Anthony Randal by 
name, of his rectory of Lydford, for teaching that the 
first three chapters of Genesis were only an allegory ; 
that to receive Christ was to be entirely justified and 
sanctified ; that the Church of England, like the 
Church of Rome, was a false Church, but that 
another was coming which would remain. Randal 
appealed against his sentence, first in the Court of 
Arches, then to the queen's delegates, and lastly 
before the Privy Council, but in vain, the judgment 
of the bishop being confirmed in all those tri- 
bunals. 

Having now donned the " lyon's skynne," his 
behaviour to his refractory ministers corresponded 
with his garb, and he went up and down his diocese 
suspending, depriving, and even imprisoning^ the 
offenders. 

One of the sufferers was his only son, a fellow of 
Brasenose, Oxford, whom he had ordained and pre- 
ferred to a small living, but who, through the influence 
of the Jesuits, had become a Romanist The bishop 

' State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. cliii. 55. May 20, 1582. 
' Lansdowne MSS., xxxiii. 15. June 6, 1581. 
» Petyt MSS., 538, 38 (62). 
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removed him from his benefice, and " for his lewd- 
nesse layd him in a common jaylc, with irons upon 
him ; a kind of punishment/' as he remarked in his 
account of the affair to Whit^ift, "which parents 
themselves do not commonly inflict ujjon their own 
children." * 

The bishop felt the blow severely, both as a censure 
on his own indiscretion in admitting; such a man into 
the ministry, and also on his own conduct as a father. 
The one he deeply deplored ; but for the other he 
found comfort in the reflection of the many scriptural 
precedents of relij;ious families |)Osscssin^ evil mcm- 
i)ers. There was a Ham in Noah's family in the 
ark, an Ishmael in Abraham's, an Ksau in Isaac's, 
and amongst the college of the A(xj5tles was found a 
devil. 

Another cleric, one Paj^et, parson of Lydford, was 
.dso sus|K:nded by the bishop for " some disorders," 
protMbly connccteil with the administration of divine 
MTVice. Taj^el retaliated by drawing; up articles of 
acius.ition against his diocesan, embracing; various 
jjrave oflences. Amon^j them were simony, the 
in)pro{>er conferring; of orders, bribery, irregularity 
in Visitations, infrequent preaching even at his own 
IxTKhce'*, ne-^lcct t»f sermons, connivance at the 
immorality (»! his houvehold, ami bein^ in ilcbt to 
his oun clergy. 

lo .ill these charges \Volt<»n, in hi> letter to 
Ar«.hl>ishMp Whit^ift. i;ave a virtual ilcnia;, and 
they ucre iffublless merely the misrepresc'!itali«»ns i>f 
maiice. i»r. at the in«»sl. ^ross ex.i^j;crations. Vet. as 
iht 1)1 "hi p himself .itlnuttet!. iheie were a few grains 
ol tait m this bu^hel «>f faUchiMKi. lie uas in debt 
to \\i> clergy, anil he A«j«/ during the six years <»! his 
cpiM.4»j>ate ordained a few. not more than tue or six 
at the must. uh«* had not been "so uetl ijualit'icd as 
had been roiuisitc. " 
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As to the loan from his clergy, he could see no 
offence in that. On coming to the bishopric he was 
unable, for want of money, to buy beds, tables, and 
chairs for his palace, and some fifteen of his clergy 
had lent him £$ apiece, some of whom had already 
been paid in full, and the rest were quite ready to 
wait his convenience, and he had scandalized no one 
by the act. This may have been the case, but it was 
an unfortunate position to be placed in, and must 
have tended to the relaxation of strict discipline, and 
probably furnished the ground of the charge of his 
corrupt connivance at criminous clergy. 

As for his indiscreet ordinations, small though the 
number was on whom he had improperly laid hands, 
he acknowledged his fault, declaring that he was as 
" sorry as any mortal man," and did " heartily be- 
seech God and man of pardon," promising that he 
would never repeat the offence. He had done so at 
" the importunity " of certain great ones, his "betters," 
but had never ordained boys, as had been alleged.^ 
Nothing came of these charges, and nothing ought to 
have come out of them. 

Bishop Wolton was a pious and laborious prelate, 
even in his declining years. He had been advised, 
being then in a delicate state of health, to take more 
care of himself, but replied with the Emperor 
Vespasian, that it behoved a general to die standing. 
Such was his own end, for, rising from his table 
where he had been engaged in writing letters, he 
walked across the room, when he fell down and 
expired, on March 13, 1593. He had been twice 
married, and left a family. His character and con- 
duct have received general praise, though Marprelate 
described him^ as "Y® fox John of Exeter," but 
wherein his vulpineness consisted we are not 
informed, and cannot guess. 

» Strype's « Ufe of Whitgift," vol. iii. pp. 155-158. 
» " Ha' any Worke for Cooper?" 
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WILLIAM CHADKRTON. 
1540-160K. 

Hisiiop OF CiiKSTEi, 1579; Lincoln. 1595. 

KisHOf CllAl»EkTox was born at Nuthurst, near 
Manchester, and was descended from an ancient 
family, an ancestor, Richard de Trafford, havinfj 
|H>s>cssed the manor of Ch.iderton at the close of 
the twelfth ccntur>'. The jjrammar school of Man- 
chester, and the colleges of Slagdalene and Pembroke 
in the University of Cambridge, g.ive him his early 
education, and he graduated H.A. in 155H. Alxjut 
1 561 he was elected fellow of Christ's College, and 
seems to have taken an active i>art in academical 
affairs. .At the (jueen's visit tf) the University in 
t 564. his |Krf<irmance of the philosophy act is said 
t<» have met with approbaticm from her Majesty. In 
I 5^/» he became ' Slargaret Trofessor ol I)ivinity; in 
I 5^*S prcsiticnt of (Jucens* College, and in the same 
year Archdeaccm <»l the West Riding C)f York. In 
15^*9 he was ap{M»inted to thr Regius I'rofessorship of 
Divinity, to a ]'rrl>end of York in 1 574. and to a 
Can(»nry of Westminster in I57'». 

Merit, combined uith influential patronage, is pretty 
certain to Ik: regarded, and ( haderton was not only 
a g<'<'(l scholar and the(»logian. but had the sup|M>rt of 
LcK ester, to whoni he w;is chaplain. Mis dejx-ndencc 
on that nobleman was remarkably evinced in a letter 
te ur<*te to him asking leave to l>e married. The 

' III! Irt'ir ♦•( tliir;k» t«i Tc i il fut hi* »|»^»irj»mmt i» in W. <#. 
Scirtr't ** lU'>*t*ry .( (/grrf;»' ( ••Kr^r," {-uMi^tr*! I>) thr C am^f i«l^ 
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earl gave his consent in a very long epistle,^ in which 
he preached him a homily on the holy estate of 
matrimony. On this Chaderton, who had recently 
been made president of Queens*, took to himself a 
wife in the person of Catherine Revell. 

We must, however, confess to a certain amount of 
surprise that one holding the views which he did on 
the extreme risks of the married state, should ever 
have dared to venture on it ; for preaching a wedding 
sermon at Cambridge — he was then a bachelor — he 
declared " that the choice of a wife was full of 
hazard, not unlike as if one in a barrell full of 
serpents should grope for one fish ; if he scape harm 
of the snakes and light on a fish, he may be thought 
fortunate, yet let him not boast, for perhaps it may be 
but an Eele." » 

Chaderton was a strong advocate of conformity, 
and vigorously aided Whitgift in his struggle for its 
maintenance at Cambridge, and sat as an assessor 
with him on the trial of Cartwright He also rendered 
material help in compiling new statutes for the Uni- 
versity. In this work, as in all other, he displayed an 
arbitrary temper and an intolerance of all views which 
differed from his own. To one objector he imperi- 
ously, and with much heat, commanded silence, 
threatening him with instant imprisonment if he con- 
tinued his speech. ^* Statim mittam te ad carceres ; 
stativi, fantyjam !'* were the angry words with which 
he interrupted the disputation.^ 

In the affairs of his college he behaved after the 
same violent fashion, expelling the fellows who had 
offended him with a marvellous contempt of law and 
justice that on occasion excited the interference of 
the higher powers; for having about 1572 expelled 

* It is printed in Peck*s "Desiderata Curiosa," vol. i. p. 81. 
Chaderton's letter was dated June 5, 1569. 

» " Briefe View," p. 82. 

• Hibbert Ware's *• Manchester," vol. i. p. loi. 
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one Rockrcy, a fellow, he was induced by Cecil to 
reinstate him. Four years before, he had also driven 
from his fellowship the bursar of the college.* In 
1 579 he received the Bishopric of Chester, to which 
he was consecrated on November 8, .ind at the same 
time was ap(>ointcd Warden of the Collegiate Church, 
Manchester, an office which he held " in commendam/* 
as he also did the Rectory of Bangor. He had not 
occupied hiN see many months when he granted the 
patronage of the Archdeaconry of Chester for one 
turn to I^Mcester," a very suspicious gift, and savouring 
of simony. 

A most repulsive work now awaited him. that of 
subiiuing to conformity the Komish recus^mts in his 
iliiiccse, such Ixring the task assigned to him by 
(jovemmcnt Their number in Kngland at this time 
has Ixrcn given ;ls 85 i 2. of whom 2442 lived in the 
<li<K:cse of Chester.' To do this the more effectually 
he received an Kcclesia.stical Commission, and look up 
his abfide «it Manchc>ter. the stronghold and citadel 
of Romanism. To be an iigent for carrying out a 
|K>licy of |>ersecution scarcely harmonised with his 
|x>Mti(>n as a chief pastor of souls, but Chaderton 
entered on it and fKTformed it with a /est and an 
efficiency which earned for him the gratitude of his 
tinphiycrs, but the bitter hatred and oblcxiuy of evcr>* 
Romanist. 

The divine wh(i could silence all argument by 
threat^ of imprisonment was now in his clement, and 
in the se.irching alter, apprehemling. rej>orting. tor- 
turing, and hanging of recusant**, the years of his 
cpiscujmte were sjK:nt. To us. of course, it is sur- 
prising that a ( hristian bi>hop could lend himself, and 
th.it without a uord tif protest, to the |x:rpetration of 
such outrages as were rc*<|uired of him. Yet it was 

( alrrt !it Stitr l*i^<r-, I Itia!<(h. t-'li. cni. I. ant! c\ki». ty 
' •* Ath<-:.4i 1 -ir.l*' :i^Kt»-*»." % .1. II. j». 4)ij. 
• lUl. 
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SO, and when Chaderton was ordered by the Privy 
Council to flog a young Roman Catholic girl who had 
professed to speak by the Spirit, he at once executed 
the barbarous order. This incident of his episcopate 
can be matched by another. 

A Romanist named Finch, whom the bishop in 
his letter to Walsingham described as "a very 
seditious recusant," had been forced to attend the 
Protestant service in the Collegiate Church at Man- 
chester. The act, to him one of impiety, so burdened 
his conscience that the next day he threw himself 
into the river, exclaiming, "Yesterday I damned my 
soul, and to-day I will destroy my body." He was 
with great difficulty saved ; but Bishop Chaderton, so 
far from feeling compassion or compunction, only saw 
in the desperate deed a call for greater severity ^ 
against the "sayde Finche" in particular and the 
Romanists in general. 

He thus wrote, on November 18, 1583, and on the 
17th of the following January he obtained a commis- 
sion which in February held its sittings, one at Wigan 
and another at Prescot, for the trial of recusants, when 
thirty-one men and women promised conformity, 
fifteen were bound to appear when called upon, and 
thirteen, of whom five were priests, were sent to gaol. 
Apart from his work of persecution, he was a respect- 
able bishop enough, and anxious for the spread of the 
gospel in his diocese. He also evinced sympathy 
with his clergy in their pecuniary troubles, especially 
in their taxation for lance-money, and wrote several 
letters to Walsingham pleading their cause. 

In one of these he gives a sad account of his 
diocese. Out of its 248 parishes 133, and these the 
best, were appropriated rectories. The " best sorte " 
of the clergy, that is the better educated, were chiefly 
non-resident ; so that the churches were served, when 
served at all, by "no other Incumbents then verey 

* State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. clxiii. 84. 
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bcfjjjcrlic Vicars and Curates." Good preachers were 
most sorely needed, but there were no means for their 
maintenance, and he could do nothing, for when all 
necessary payments had been deducted from his 
income, there remained a balance but of Jij% for 
household expenses.* 

In 159$ he was translated to Lincoln. In his new 
diocese he had more to do with Puritan noncon* 
formists than with Romish recusants, but thou(;h in 
many points he agreed with them, he insisted on his 
clergy using the vestments prescribed and on con- 
fonnity in all other matters, even though he admitted 
they were not essential. In a letter^ to Viscount 
CranlK)rne. formerly Sir Robert Cecil, dated Decem- 
Ixrr 12. 1604, he mentions his having summoned 
iK'fore him on that day "thirty nonconforming 
ministers" of his diocese who had objected to the 
clerical dress, to the use of the cross in baptism, and 
to subscription. He had ex]X).stulatcd with them but 
in vain. and. to judge from a subse(juent letter, they 
seem to have l>een deprived scnm afterwards. With 
those of them who were not ministers, by which he 
means incumlnrnts. he st'Kul on less ceremony, 
as ap|>ears from his closing %v<irds, "As for the 
Curates, ab4»ut ei;^ht in number are sUNjKrnded." Vet 
it seems that he would have Ix^en very thankful if 
some means corld have lx:en devised to retain their 
servicrv Thus he wrote aj;.iin to Cranborne from 
Huckden. April I J, Vo^, 

"Hut it IS a j.;reatcr greife to us all Cxi there were 
any other remedie to remove them from theire 
Lyvinges. l>y reason whereof theire wyves and 
( hildrcn, wh<»c have ^even no cause of offence, nether 
)et arc hablc to shift for thern selves, sholde l>c 
distressed, ffor my <)une pte I will by the grace of 

' CA>r.'!if SUtr rji)K-r%. IJnabrtli. > I. ccl.i. Si. p. 6a. June IQ, 
' i.c(.l M.s>., iU!i.cM. 
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God use all y° best meanes I can devise by conference 
and brotherlie exhortacons w*h myldenes and dis- 
crecon to wynne them." ^ These were the words of a 
good Christian and a wise pastor, but, notwithstand- 
ing these charitable expressions, he was the object of 
the dislike of the Puritans, who never forgave the 
sermon he once preached at Paul's Cross in defence 
of conformity in non-essentials. Though King James 
at his accession commanded him to preach before 
him at Burghley House on Easter Sunday, 1603, he 
did nothing for him in the way of preferment. 

Bishop Chaderton died suddenly^ at Southoe, 
near Buckden, on April 1 1, 1608, and was buried next 
day in the chancel of the church. He died rich, but 
left his fortune to his only daughter, Joan, who had 
married Sir Richard Brooke, Knight, of Norton, 
Cheshire, from whom, however, she was separated. 



JOHN WATSON. 

1521-1584. 

Bishop of Winchester, 1580. 



Bishop John Watson was born'at Evesham, Wor- 
cestershire, and graduated B.A. at Oxford in 1540, 
and in 1 541 he became Fellow of All Souls'. Bishop 
Bonner was his patron, and in 1558 appointed him to 
the Chancellorship of St Paul's, a circumstance which 
goes far to show that at that time he must have been 
a decided Romanist. However, he conformed to Pro- 
testantism under Elizabeth with great promptitude, 
for in 1559 he received the Mastership of St. Cross 
Hospital, a prebend of Winchester, and the Arch- 
deaconry of Surrey. Yet he did not rush into extremes, 

» Cecil MSB., Hatfield, no, 74. 

' ** Athense Cantabrigienses," vol. il. p. 482. 
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as did some of his conform ini^ brethren, and in the 
Convocation of 1563 he voted a^jainst the antt-ritual 
motion of the Puritans.* In 1570 he received a pre- 
bend of Lincoln and the Deanery of Winchester, and 
in 1575 took his M.D. dcj^ree at (Jxford. adding 
another to the roll of physician-prelates. 

He was consecrated Kishop of Winchester on Sep- 
tember iS, 1580. The revenues of the see were so 
much impaired, that he received five years* jjrace in 
which to jKiy his first fruits, but as he lived little 
more tlian three, the (juc*en lost by the arrangement. 

The chief feature of di<^>ces;in government in those 
days was the jKTsecution of recusants and noncon- 
formists, and Hishop Watson has been accused of 
remissness in enforcing the laws against them, 
c>j>ccially against the Romanists, ** so that Papistry 
got much ground in those parts of Hampshire."^ 
His success<^)r at St. Cro^s, l)r. liennet. afterwards 
Kishop of Hereford, wrote imme<liately after his 
death in a similar strain, commenting on his "tcMi 
much Unity towanis the Papists,"* yet he seems to 
h-ive Iwrcn zealous enough m the apprehension of 
recusants and the seizure of prohibited lxM>ks,* though 
he st<»pj)cd at an Kcclesiastical Commission, never 
availing hims^'lf of its tremendous jx)wers. 

In his treatment of the w»*inen in his di«H:ese who 
refused to •*ionu* to Chun he and heare y' Sermons," 
though their husl>;inds did l>oth. he showed a 
tendernrss in marked c»)ntrast with the iK'haviour of 
his predece-»sor, C<K)jK-r, an 1 instea<i of hounding on 
th<- (iovernment to imprisonment, he waited for in- 
slructi^ri-. and sreins to have made matters as easy 
for them as hr mujIc!. f«»r he -thought yt s*)mething 
strainge that they" shouM "be punished lor theyrc 

' >!f\i« f •• \r.?.a:», I \ 1 I ;|\ ><»;>'»>. 

» '*!r^;- "I y "J .\flh*;♦^ . \\t..t,:M. \ I i. |. 2'H. 

• !• . ! . ; r.i. 

* i A.ci*CAf >:«tr I i}«ri, i.lirA^.«:ii, \\/t%. q\U\, 31 ; cthiL 74. 
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wyves fawltes."^ Bishop Watson escaped the lash 
of Marprelate, from which we infer that he was no 
persecutor of the Puritans. All writers agree as to 
his kindness and charity. He died at Wolseley 
Palace on January 23, 1584. 



WILLIAM OVERTON. 

1526-1609. 

Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 1580. 

Bishop Overton was bom in London, and was 
entered at Magdalen College, Oxford, as a demy in 
IS39» but did not take his degree of B.A till 1551, 
when he also became a fellow. Cecil was his patron 
from his student days till he gained the mitre, and 
obtained for him an exhibition from the revenues of 
the suppressed monastery of Glastonbury. Prefer- 
ments were bestowed on him before he was qualified 
to hold them ; and in 1559, though not in orders, he 
was made a canon of Winchester. In 1560, January 
25, being then thirty-three, he was ordained deacon, 
and afterwards priest, by Bishop Grindal. In the 
next ten years he received the rectories of Nursling, 
Exton, Cotton, Buriton, and Rotherfield, situated in 
four different counties, with canonries at Salisbury 
and Chichester, and the treasurership of the latter 
cathedral. 

That he was not devoid of merit ought to be 
inferred from Grindars recommendation of him, in 
1 561, for the Provostship of Eton, and from his being 
chosen to dispute on theology at the queen's visit to 

* State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. cxliv. 36, Date, November 22, 
158a 
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the University of Oxford in 1566. facts which should 
be borne in mind when we have to consider the 
accusations of ignorance which were brought against 
him. His preferments, however, were more to be 
ascril>cd to his eager pursuit of them than to any 
substantial qualifications. 

In 1579, the Archdeaconry of Lewes being vacant, 
he rode from Chichester to London to beg it from 
the queen, in whose gift it then was. Her Majesty 
received him very graciously, but she received 
another applicant yet more graciously, though his 
suit was second in jwint of time, and gave him the 
preferment. That applicant was Overton's brother- 
prclx:ndary, who had also ridden from Chichester that 
.same morning and for the same pur|>ose. His name 
was Drant, and between him and Overton there 
existed a bitter feud. Overton, failing in his applica- 
tion for the archdeaconry, made suit for the bishopric; 
and on that being given to the dean, Curtcis, he asked 
fi>r the deanery, in which suit he was also unsuccess- 
ful. From Klizabeth to the wife of a prebendary of 
Chichester is a great descent ; but Overton in his 
que^t for profnotton could aim low as well as high, 
as the follow* ing (quotation from a letter he wrote to 
Mrs liecon evidences : — 

*• .Mrs. licacon : — If ever it be my gcnle happ either 
by advaunccincnt of living, or othcrwiNe to do him 
(|)r. Ik-con) g<KH!e or you or any of yours. I wil 
pf«»rn)c it t'» y* through. And if it so fal out that by 
hl^ mcili.itiun I be hereafter p'ferred to some gcxxlc 
HiNh-'prickc wheresoever it be. though p'advcnture 
f.irther di>tant hence than you wold, 1 pray you to let 
fiic l>c a suet(»r to him and to you that we may be 
to^ither and live togither, he and I and you and my 
uitr. That ue may have fnutual joy anil comfort 
oiu- in an other like *!car brethren and ^I^ters : And 
1 promise unto you before the eternal (ioii I have 
n<jt, n<'r shal have, any thing to dear for him and you 
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wether in Spiritualties or Temporalties to do you 
good and yours." ^ 

This promise he afterwards, as Dr. Becon declared, 
did ** by solempne othe upon a booke voluntarilie 
rati fie." The Dr. Becon here mentioned had con- 
siderable influence with the Earl of Leicester, which 
he so used in behalf of Overton that the earl pro- 
posed to him the Bishopric of Lichfield and Coventry. 
He accepted it, and was consecrated on September 
18. 1580, five months after the date of his letter to 
Mrs. Becon. He also received to hold with bis 
bishopric the rectories of Stoke-upon-Trent and 
Hanbury, both in Staffordshire. 

He kept his promise to Mrs. Becon, at least to a 
degree, by making her husband Chancellor and Pre- 
bendary of Lichfield ; but a quarrel afterwards arose, 
into the merits of which it is needless to enter, and 
he deprived him of his chancellorship. In the course 
of the quarrel the bishop, acting on his wife*s 
whispered hints, used language of poor Mrs. Becon in 
public that was only applicable to the most infamous 
of her sex. Whereupon Dr. Becon called his 
diocesan ** a beast " to his face. Bishop Overton's 
conduct to the poor lady, to whom he virtually owed 
his bishopric, was, by her husband's account, not 
only ungrateful, but barbarous. This is his statement 
of her visit to the bishop, to intercede with him for 
her deprived husband — 

**My poore wyffe, after she had paynfuUie and 
chargeablye entertained his L. and all his in Christ- 
mas-tyme, when by occasion she had ridden 100 mile 
to see his L. in Staffordshire found that discourtesie 
and entertaynement, and so contumelious abuses 
ofi*ered us bothe in a strange countrey, that seinge her 
husbande dispossessed of house, office and money, 
and all for such unkynde and unthankfull persons, 
[that] beinge younge w^h chielde toke such an inwarde 

* State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. cxxxvii. 31. 

T 
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gricfc, that she never joyed until she was dclyvcrcd 
of a man chiclde before her tyme, hardiie escapinjjc 
her life. — And sence she came to dwell at Lichfcldc. 
w"' her housholdc. his L. nor his never once vouch- 
safed to bidd her to a morsell coiRynge a stranger in 
those j>artes. ffor myne oune parte, I left all to follow 
his I^ In his want 1 supplied freelie his necessities 
to mync ownc hindcrauncc." 

Hiirinj^ton records among the virtues of Bishop 
Overton his hospitality to the p(M)r. and his keeping 
his house in j»(xkI repair ; but even if these were his 
merits, his ungrateful treatment of Mrs. Bccon and 
her husband discounts them heavily. In other 
resjKTCts his episcopate was marked by strife, corrup- 
tion, and neglect. The diocese was a difTicult one to 
m.ina^^e. partly by reas^^n «*f the supineness of his 
predecessor, and partly because it abounded with 
Romanists, who were not only numerous but audacious, 
as the folh)wing story shows: — 

A Staffordshire clergyman, whom ()vcrt<m de- 
scril>cd as being no ** mere sayer of prayers," but one 
"endowed with good gifts, a diligent and zealous 
preacher of the word," uas about to commence the 
service one Sunday mcirning, when in walked a 
certain k(imanist lawyer, named Crompton. e(]uip|)cd 
with an "araun^^e " by his side, and a great "biLStrng- 
(low " in his hanii. who thus addressed the minister: 
"Sir 11 u, come hither, 1 must first t.ilk with you ere 
you begin." * His arguments were cogent, for seizing 
the man <»f "i^otKi ^^lUs," he carrieil him int*> the 
church porch and gave him into the cust<»dy ol 
a con^tat)le. by whom he was straightway taken t<> 
prison. 

The bish(»p brought the matter before the Privy 
Council, when lawyer Crompton justified his conduct 
on the ground that the clergyman was a n<>ncon- 
formist. and as Uverton uuuUl not do his duty he 
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thought he had a right to do it for him. This 
Staffordshire ecclesiastic, it appeared, was in the 
matter of rubrics a law unto himself, and in his per- 
formance of the Liturgy had a usage of his own. 
The bishop's hatred of Romanists was intense, and 
once in warning the queen against them he spoke of 
the pope as the " Vice-devill." After less than two 
years' tenure of his see, he thus described his position 
in a letter to Burghley — 

" Certes my hon'able good L. I am here in a verye 
pilouse Country (and if I maye speake yt w^hout 
offence), the verye sinke of the whole realme, bothe 
for corrupte religion and lyefe." ^ Nor were matters 
much better where most he should have obtained 
comfort and support. " I confesse," he wrote at the 
same time to Sir Francis Walsingham, " I have the 
stubbornest diocesse in all this lande, and a clergie 
most unwillinge to shew them selves readie and duti- 
full in any good service, and specyallie yf it touche 
their purse never so lytlie." ^ 

The clergy of his own cathedral were the most 
troublesome of all, for not only the dean but also all 
the prebendaries, in number nearly forty, claimed to 
be exempt from episcopal jurisdiction, and exercised 
one of their own, so that, as Bishop Overton declared, 
he was "utterly barred from the execution of his 
charge." Besides, all the gentry who had bought 
church lands, and they were numerous, claimed a 
like exemption. When he endeavoured to show 
them that as their bishop he had some authority 
over them, he soon discovered his mistake ; for 
though, as he said, it was " a countrye full of mutual 
quarrels," yet when it was against himself they laid 
aside their own disputes and made common cause 
against their diocesan.^ It was a pitched battle 

' Lansdowne MSS., xxxvi. 16. Dated May 20, 1582. 

' State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. cxlix. 37, Date, June ii, 1581. 

' Lansdowne MSS., xxxvL 14. 
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"If I should not rcprcssc them in the bc^jinningc/* 
were his words to Cecil, ** they would ovcr-krowc 
me for ever." 

Bishop Overton's ne;:jlijjcncc, to use no harsher 
word, in conferrinjj h<ily orders has already been 
referred to as reccivin-^ the severe reprolxition «>f 
Bur^hley. who informed the queen that he had •* in 
one day made seventy ministers for money ; some 
tailors, some shoemakers, and other craftsmen." of 
whom he declared that the *• greatest part " were 
•• not worthy to keep horses." 

The accusation came with double force, for Burj^hley 
had been Overton's earliest friend and patron. On 
that occasion no t)ne sjK>ke a word in defence of the 
ab^nt prelate, whose conduct, probably, did not 
admit of it. 

When shortly afterwards Whitgift expressed his 
opinion, that "almost all the evie bishops anc! denes" 
in ICn^land had been the nominees of Ix'icester, he 
must have included (Jverton amon^ them, whose 
preferment to the See of Lichfield was entirely due 
to that nobleman's influence. 

In 15SS he was susiK*ntlcd by Archbishop Whitjjift 
for leavin;^ C<»nvocati<in without {nrrmission. He 
died on April <;. l'*'*^ and heavily in debt to the 
Crown.' thou'^h he had held a ^o<k! bishopric and 
two valua)>le rectt»ries for nearly thirty years. He 
had l>een twice married, his first wife Ik'Hi;; a dau(;hter 
of B'.Nhop Harlow. His extraordinary i^'norance ex- 
|>'.'»rd him t«» the sarcasm of Marprelate, wh<» vouples 
hitn with his brother prelate Bullin^ham as '* a brace 
of tlunces," and would ticscril>e an extremely ii^norant 
cirr:i .IS bcin^; ** as unlerned as John of (iliKesicr or 
W'liiiam of LiechhcM.' ' Vet he wrote and published 
ikoine Latin {xKrms and three sermonv 

*^* .'r r»j*f -. |a:ji« » I , \'l. t\i\ Si. J ^•►J 
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JOHN BULLINGHAM. 

1532-1598. 

Bishop of Gloucester, 1581. 

Bishop John Bullingham was bom in Gloucester- 
shire, and educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, of 
which he became a probationer Fellow in 1550. Dis- 
gusted with the religious changes in the reign of 
Edward VI., he left England and resided at Rouen 
till the accession of Mary, when he returned and was 
made chaplain to Bishop Gardiner, receiving also 
from the Crown in 1554 the Rectory of Boxwell, 
Gloucestershire.^ 

When Elizabeth became queen, he refused to take 
the oath of supremacy, and was deprived of all his 
preferments," but conformed some years afterwards, 
and in 1565 was collated by Bishop Grindal to a 
prebend in St. Paul's. 

He became in due course largely beneficed : the 
Archdeaconry of Huntingdon, a prebend of Lincoln, 
a Canonry of Worcester, and the Rectory of Withing- 
ton, Gloucestershire, being conferred upon him, all of 
which, except the canonry, were given him by his 
namesake, and probably kinsman, Dr. Nicholas 
Bullingham, successively Bishop of Lincoln and 
Worcester. In 1578 it was contemplated to make 
him Bishop of Chester,^ but he had to wait three 
years before he gained the mitre, which he finally 
received when he was consecrated to the Bishopric 
of Gloucester on September 3, 1581. The revenues 

* Chancery Patent Rolls, i Mary. Public Record Office. 
^ Foxe's *' Acts," ed. Townshend, vol. viii. 204, 205. 
» Calendar, Cecil MSS., Hatfield, pt. ii. p. 204 : Bishop N. 
Bullingham to Lord Burghley, September 20, 157S. 
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of that sec being very small, the Bishopric of Bristol 
was granted him to hold "in commendam" with it 

According to Marprelatc. he was noted only for 
his remarkable ignorance and childishness, especially 
in the pulpit lie gives us some specimens, which, 
except for their being confirmed by Archbishop 
Parker and others, we should regard as little better 
than libels. By them Dr. Bullingham seems to have 
held the opinion that the art of elective preaching 
consisted in the frcijucnt re|>etition of the text, to- 
gether with such observations by way of comment 
as might occur <'it the moment. In fact, he was a 
preacher of the very worst iypc, who without learning, 
genius, or even enthusiasm, trusted to the inspiration 
of the moment, and believed that to be familiar was 
to be f«»rciblc, and that he was being eminently 
practical when he was only rambling and tedious. 

Archbishop Parker has recorded his cxjKTicnce of 
his pulpit powers in a letter to (\'cil. The verdict 
was crushing. *' Sir, this other day Dr. Bullingham 
preached in my cha^nrl in my hearing, whom I take 
to Im: an honest, true-meaning man ; but because I 
did credit others much commending him. I once 
preferred Ixrforc her .Majesty, but I intend hereafter 
not to d«> so again. In him I |>ercrive neither 
fri'Hun^htth'nnPt ituluam n<»r tPii^ntium aNlwum, not 
meet for the court, ami therefore I ap|M>intcd Dr. 
Youn.; of Cambridge to supply his rcM*m and warned 
he is/" 

Yet ten years afterwards the divine who uas not 
thou'^ht (it to stand up in the pulpit of the royal 
chapel was considered gtxxl en<»u;:h to occupy the 
episvopal throne, and he was made Bi%hop of 
(ili»ucester. Bishop Aylmer, though a i>crsonal 
friend of Bullingham. protested against the apiK>int- 
ment in a letter to the Karl of Sussex, but in vain. 
"There is sinne sj»ccch," he wrote after dwelling on 

* ** I'jukct i orfrt|«jrh«l«ncr,' p. 37S. Ir^iiury a, isro-l. 
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the importance of having fit ministers in the Church, 
" of twoo, viz. Bullen and Bullenghfii to be placed in 
two Bishoprickes. The men I love, and wish well 
unto. But my care for Gode*s glorie and her Ma^®* 
quyetude compelleth me (to the discharge of my 
conscience) to saye as I think of thefii that they be 
everie waye verie unfitt parsons to discharge such 
places, as the further thei are of from the vew of her 
Ma*^° and yo' h.h. [the Privy Council] soe much 
the more dangerous it is to have unskylfull Officers 
in theis dangerous daies/'i 

The ignorance of Bishop Bullingham received a 
large share of Marprelate's abuse, but his statements 
in support of it are so wildly improbable that they 
must be regarded as little more than the inventions 
of malice. For though Bullingham may not have 
been endowed with the gifts and learning which the 
queen's fastidious taste required in a preacher, yet it 
is simply impossible that he could ever have declared, 
as Marprelate would have us believe, that the prophecy 
of Isaiah was taken out of the Prayer Book. His 
oratory may not have been adapted to the royal 
chapel, but it was considered sufficient for the pulpit 
at Paul's Cross, and he was duly appointed to preach 
there. 

The fact, however, was that the Puritans hated him 
intensely, for they could not forgive his conversion to 
the Church of England, and railed at him, by their 
mouthpiece Marprelate, as " Turncoat," and as " That 
old Steale-counter ^ masse priest, John o' Glossester." 
But they carried their hatred so far, that the bishop 
was compelled to have recourse to the law, and four- 
teen of the Puritans of Gloucester were proceeded 
against for libelling him.^ 

* Cotton MSS., Vespasian, c. xiv. 530. 

- A Counter was a small piece of base money used for reckoning, and 
a steal-counter denotes one of the pettiest of thieves. 
' State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. cclxxiii. 36. 
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In 1589 he was deprived of his " commendam " of 
the Sec of Bristol, partly because he owed the queen 
money, which he was unable to pay. and still more 
so, probal)ly, because she wanted to make her 
favourite. Fletcher. Dean of Peterborough, to whom 
she gave it. a bishop. 

As to the first of these reasons Bishop Bullinfi^ham, 
on taking; possession of his see. found one William 
Sprint filling the office of collector of its revenues, 
and was forced by the Privy Council, but <igainst his 
own wish, to continue him in the office. The man 
turned out a rogue, for instead of i>aying the first- 
fruits, tenths, and subsidies into the royal cxche<juer. 
he appropriated them to his own use. leaving his 
master rcsjMmsible for the whole amount. The bishop, 
deprived of Bristol, was reduced to star\'ation, and in 
amrnds received the Rectory of Kilmington ; hut the 
<jucen was still unpaid, and her patience being ex- 
hausted she issuetl legal process against him, .is she 
had done to his predecessor Cheyney. and an execu- 
tion was levied on his gcnxls. He made a {tathctic 
a|)|Kal to Burghlry impU>ring ** the discharge of prices 
and M-isiirc," * but his death a few months afterwards, 
on May 2l\ 1598. freed him from all his earthly 
troubles. 



THOMAS G(M)\VIN 

I*Inhi'I «t lUTii AWii Writ . 15H4. 

TiMiMAs Goi.wiN. Bish«>p of Rith and WclN. father 
of Bish<<p Francis (i<Klwin, was |>iirn at Oakingham, 
Berkshire. (<f hunililc |arcntagc, antl received his 

• ljfik!i,i(iT.c M^-*., V» (j»»». l»«ir, let liar) I, I5'>7-*- 
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early education at the grammar school of that place. 
In his youth he was so fortunate as to find a patron 
in Dr. Layton, Dean of York, who took him into his 
house, superintended his education, and finally sent 
him to Magdalen College, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1543, and became fellow two years after- 
wards. 

Within a year from taking his degree he lost his 
patron by death, and henceforth had to depend on 
his own exertions for a livelihood. His first thoughts 
inclined him to the medical profession, for which he 
qualified himself by taking his bachelor's degree in 
that faculty in 1545. After a few years' trial of 
doctoring, he became a teacher of youth, and was 
appointed to the mastership of Brackley Grammar 
School in 1550 ; but being too strict and conscientious 
a Protestant to subscribe Roman articles at the 
accession of Mary, he resigned both fellowship and 
school. 

He remained in England, however, during that 
reign, and returned to the practice of physic for a 
maintenance. Soon after the accession of Elizabeth 
he took upon him the cure of souls instead of bodies, 
and about 1560 was ordained deacon by Bishop 
Nicholas Bullingham, who made him his chaplain, 
collated him to a prebend of Lincoln, and introduced 
him to the queen. Her Majesty commanded him to 
preach before her, and was so gratified with his 
discourse, that she made him Lent preacher. Five 
years after his ordination he became Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and in 1567 Dean of Canterbury, in 
which year Archbishop Parker also recognised his 
capacity by employing him to visit the diocese of 
Norwich. 

Soon after his installation at Canterbury a charge 
was preferred against him, together with the Chapter, 
of having sold a large quantity of the cathedral 
plate and pocketed the proceeds. On investigation. 
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h(»\vcvcr, it .ippcircd that the whole of the sum 
rcah'scd by the sale was {;iven to the use of the 
cathedral, and that the real cause of the accusation 
was the dean's honesty, which disapix>inted the 
hankcrers after Church |>ro|xrrty.* 

In 1575 Bishop Coo{>cr c<illated him to another 
prebend of Lincoln, and in the following year he 
became an Kcclesiastical Commissioner. On Sep- 
teml>er 13, 15S4, he was consecr;ited to the Bishopric 
of Bath and Wells, which had been vacant for three 
years, and, as we learn from i larington, who mentions 
the f.ict as somcthin^j (juite cxtr.iordinary, "he came 
to the pl.icc unreprovably without Simonie." * Yet 
if we may jud;4e by the sc<juel, he seems to have been 
mailc a bislKip for nn other puriK>%e than that of 
furthering the scheme n oI the Church robbers, of 
wi.itin, at that time, Ralei;^h wa% the wor%t. 

i*"i»r dioce>an rule or Church wwrk Bishop (lodwin, 
at the- time of his consecration, was entirely inconi- 
|»eti:nt, Ik* in;; a br<»k(.-n-down invalid, but he was 
quite L(»m|K-tc:nt to si^n a^ay lea^H df cpisco|>al 
manors, which he was presently retpjirec! t») ilo. 'I he 
valuable n)annr of Ban well was coveted liy Kalei^h, 
who, but in vain, tried ti» induce the bishop to ^ive 
him a lease cil it. Kalei^h's ap]>etite fi»r land was 
insatiable. '1 lie queen had. abtiut this time, '^iven 
hii!) twelve thousand at res In Irelantl, part ol the 
ti'rlrited estates nf the Kari «»f Uesm<>iid. but he 
;4a:4-t! |i*r m<<re, an<l Banwell he must have, if not by 
th«' lair means tif persua'>i<»n by the fi>ul ones of royal 
imnai fs. 

I nl'.rt'.;n.4tr!y. Bishop <ii>dw in ^^ave his adversary 
.m "j»|,. itunity ol working i^n the ipieen's nnnd. for 
tii>'.i .h at this t:me he was nearly a septua,;enari.iTi, 
lit' niarrut! a widow lady fri»m London, of the mature 
a,;r •»! t'-rty *I his t>ttence, if projicrly worked, was 

• I -.I* II. >;. •^J.^.c, ■ J ,. JU3, JU4. 
• '■ l.i.cic ^ ic«,' |. III. 
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a " Star-Chamber matter," and Raleigh at once 
hastened to the queen. When Elizabeth was a 
haggard old woman of sixty he would write of her, 
and doubtless speak of her and to her also as "a 
nymph," "a goddess," and "an angel," who "rode 
like Alexander," " hunted like Diana," " walked like 
Venus," and "played like Orpheus."^ How could 
she deny the suit of one who spoke and thought of 
her thus, when that suit was but at the expense of an 
old prelate, who had committed the heinous offence, 
in her eyes a crime, of a second marriage ? At any 
rate, she did not, and her affection for Raleigh, and 
her indignation at Bishop Godwin's conduct, caused 
her to command him instantly to surrender a lease of 
the manor of Banwell for a hundred years. 

The bishop received the royal letter with much 
apparent surprise, and at first refused to obey it, but 
sundry " sharp messages ** from her Majesty brought 
him to a different way of thinking. Of one such 
message Harington, the queen's godson and the 
bishop's friend, was the bearer, and it was at that 
interview, probably, that the bishop, alarmed by the 
queen's threats, and horrified at the act of sacrilege 
which she was forcing upon him, shed tears, protest- 
ing that he had married his second wife only as his 
housekeeper.^ In the end the matter was com- 
promised by his making over to the queen a lease 
of the manor of Wivelscombe for ninety-nine years, 
retaining Banwell, though that was afterwards leased 
out too. He had honesty enough to be ashamed of 
the transaction, which, as his son tells us, occasioned 
him lifelong remorse.^ 

His private conduct was highly commendable, for, 
despite his gout, he was both hospitable and agree- 
able, which, as we are told, made him "very well 

' C. Whitehead's " Life of Raleigh," p. 77. 

« "BriefeView." 

* Bishop Godwin's " De Prsesulibus." 
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cstccmctl " and " beloved of all men." He ruled his 
diocese, v/here he did so at all, by deputy, and if he 
did no good he did no harm, for his "government 
was mild and not violent.'* lie died on November 19. 
1 590, at his native place in IkTkshire, and was burietl 
there in the chancel of the church. 



WILLIAM WICKHAM. 

Ilisifni- 01 Ijn<i>i\, 15S4; \ViNi Hr.NTrif. I5<)5. 

Bishop \Vi< KIIAM was of the same family as his 
celebrated namesake, also Kishop of Winchester, 
who built Wind'i'ir C'astlc, and founded New College. 
Oxford. He wan lx>rn at Knfield. Middlesex, and 
educated at Kton and King's College, Cambridge, 
which he entered in 155^*. and where, having become 
Fellow in I55*>, he trnik his HA. in 15^*1. Having 
been ordained about I S^^S. he was circled Fellow of 
Kton in I5^s, and Vice-provost alxuil 1570. He 
used, we arc told, to teach the school in the absence 
of the heatl-master ; and Harington, then a l>oy at 
Kton. testifies to his falhfrly care of his pupiK ami 
the mildness and g<MMl-naturc of his ilispositjoii.' 

Within Itn years of his apjMiintment to the Vicr- 
pr«>v«»stship he received canonrie^ at WeNitninstrr. 
Windsor, Lincoln. Atu\ Lichheld. the .Archdeaconry 
of Surrey, and in 1 577 the Deanery t)f Lincoln. In 
additi«>n to these rich prizes he had two Ix-netii e^, 
«.nr in Sussex and the other in Kent, and apiMMr^ 
t'» have held all his preferments t«»gelher. At last he 
tM'came a bishop, and was consecrated to the See cf 
Linct#In on l>ccemt>er ^1, IS^.\. 
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His episcopate there was marked but by one event 
of any interest, and that happened in another diocese, 
for he preached the sermon at the interment of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, in Peterborough Cathedral, August i, 
1587. The sermon exposed him to the lash of 
Marprelate as showing sympathy with "popery."^ 
In it, indeed, he declared that she had died an 
obstinate papist, yet his language implied a belief 
that salvation was possible even to a Romanist,^ a 
tenet abhorrent to the Puritans. 

In 1594 he was nominated to succeed Bishop 
Cooper in the See of Winchester, but he was required 
to make such extensive alienations of its property, 
notably in the favour of Sir Francis Carew, that he 
could not bring himself to compliance. At last he 
yielded, and on Christmas eve — Bishop Cooper had 
died on April 29 — he wrote from his "lodging at 
Puddle Wharfe " to Sir Robert Cecil to say that he 
would give the required lease in favour of Carew, and 
that he was "ready to submitt himself." ® There seems, 
however, to have been still a hitch in the business, 
for the royal assent to his election was not given till 
February 10, 159S, and after that there was further 
delay, for the queen refused to give him the 
restitution of his temporalities "till," as Bishop 
Wickham complainingly wrote, "he had further sub- 
mitted himself."* 

In this letter to Burghley he mentioned "the 
extraordinary and unlawful leases of lands then in 
contemplation," and implored his influence to stay 
them. About this very time, in the last sermon he 
ever preached before the queen, he gave her Majesty 
a solemn admonition on the same subject, saying that 
if the bishoprics were to decrease in value in the 

' ** Ha' any Worke for Cooper ? " 

^ An account of the sermon is in MSS., Ashmolean, 836, Article 86. 

' Cecil MSS., Hatfield, 29, 49, original. Date of letter, December 

24, 1594- 
* Ibid. March l, 1594-5. 
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next thirty years as they had done in the previous 
thirty, there would scarcely remain a cathedral in 
Kn(;land not in ruins.* 

Thequecn listened to thediscoursever)* "graciously/' 
but |>aid no other attention t<i it. Bishop Wickham, 
however, received his tem]H)ralities, and within a 
rortni(;ht of the date of his letter to Bur{i[hley ; but 
he died on June I2» IS9S« before he had (;iven efiect 
to the rc({uired spoliations, or received any benefit 
by his compliances, save in name. 

He died at his |jalace in Southwark, and was buried 
in St. Mar>*, Overies. He married a daughter of 
Bisho|> Barlow, anil one of his descendants was Di-an 
of York, and another, William Wickham, was Tnder- 
Secretary of State in the rei'^n of (let^rj^e IH. Fuller 
dcscrilK's him as one who wa-i "equal to any of his 
order in piety and {>ainfulnesse. su|K*rior to all in 
patience." 



RICHARD HOWLANI). 

1540-ifjiju. 

Bt>HC)I' Ho\\LANI>. the son of a London citi/en. u«is 
born at New|)ort Tond. ISsex, and matriculated as 
a mcnilKT of Christ's Collr^c, (.'ambriil^r, in I55\ 
but n)i^ratin^ to St. J(»hn'>, he ^railuated B..\. in 
ijM.and was elected a l-ellowof I'eterhou^c m I 56.* 
He received the Rectory ot htathern, IxiceNtershirc, 
in I56>,i. and iK-iame .Master of Ma^^dalene College in 
1570. and <»f M. Johns i 1 1577. 

His early sympathies ucre with the Puritans, he 
attended Cartv\ right's lectures, and was one of the 

* "Uncle \ic«,*' p. 60. 
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fifteen who petitioned Cecil in his behalf, but their 
subversive violence changed his opinions of them, 
and a sermon preached in the University pulpit 
by one Milvayn, a Fellow of Christ's College, 
denouncing the Anglican ordinations as unscriptural, 
brought him forward in their defence. In the 
afternoon he delivered an admirable reply to the 
sermon that had been preached in the morning. 
His ability and promptitude on that occasion paved 
the way for his preferment, for the Vice-chancellor 
sent him to London to report the proceeding to 
Cecil, and the interview procured him his friendship 
and subsequent patronage. 

In 1583 Cecil named him to the queen as a fit 
person for the Deanery of Peterborough, and her 
Majesty promised that he should have it ; but there 
is many a slip between the cup and the lip, and 
the dean-expectant realised the truth of the adage. 
For Fletcher, the handsome chaplain, asked for it. 
** No, I have promised to Rowland ; it is his," was 
the royal reply. To a man of honour such an answer 
would have sufficed to stop any further solicitation, 
but Fletcher was not over-burdened with that quality, 
and the queen had as little of it as might be, so he 
pressed his suit and received the deanery. Two 
years afterwards, however, Rowland was amply 
compensated for his disappointment by the bishopric, 
to which he was consecrated on February 7, 1585, 
and in consequence of the smallness of the income 
of the See of Peterborough he was given the valuable 
Rectory of Sibson, Leicestershire, to hold "in 
commendam." 

Yet even with that he was always poor, and after 
ten years' occupancy of his bishopric he owed the 
queen ;£^300, and wrote to Burghley to be permitted 
to pay it in three annual instalments.^ He retained 
his Mastership of St. John's for a year, for the Fellows 

' Lansdowne MSS. Date, November 3, 1595. 
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were in a very disorderly state, and opposed the 
election of Whitakcr, Kej^ius Professor of Divinity, 
whom Burjjhlcy and Whit^jift wished to l>e ap|>ointcd 
master, and it was ho|>cd that I lowland would be 
able to jK*rsuadc them to do so. a hoj)c which was 
fulfilled. He was a thoroujjh Whitjjiftian, as he had 
reason to be, for the archbishop had more than once 
rcc«)mmende<I him for a bishopric, not.ibly that of 
Bath and Wells, and hail wished him to be his 
%uccessor in the Mastership of Trinity. 

( )f his governance of his diocese but little is known, 
and that little is not very favourable to him. Martin 
.Marprclate, in his " I la' any Worke for the Cooper?" 
l.'ishcd him by a savaj^e and indecorous innuendo, 
which Iciids us to sup{M>sc that the bishop w.is no 
friend to the Turitans, who were a numerous and 
powerful |>arty in his di<icese. His seijuestration 
of KolKTt Cawilry, Rector of LufTenham, in execution 
of the sentence of the Court of Hij^h Commission in 
I ;0". brf»u;^ht him into collision with that sect, though 
it u.is an oHicial act which he was obliged to execute. 
His I !crgy were cxceetlingly jMMir, so much so that 
he certified t-i their total inability to contribute the 
ass«*>sincnl for light horse;' and he apinrars to have 
In-cn an easy di<»ce?»an. allowing them to do as they 
likr«l. the ihurches to fall into decay, ami divine 
scrvh r to Ik- {nrrformed anyhtiw or not at all. 

'Ih«»ugh Howland negli*ctct! his diocese, he kept 
a sharp eye on the vacancies in the episcopal bench. 
They Wire numerous, and comprised some of the 
i!i«';i«*>t. (K-cunianly. of the bishoprics. V«»rk, 
I,*»iid«»n. Winchester. I )urham, Worcester, Salisbury. 
H<TefMrd. H.ilh and WelU, became vacant, some 
m-.re than once, but n«»ne were offered to him. 
Ha\ in^; waited ten years in vain, he iK'gan to feel 
that It w.is n«» use waiting any longer, and that as 
;>r in.«'tt*>n xUd not Mrek him, he must seek pri>mt*tion. 
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By the death of Piers, September 18, 1594, the 
Archbishopric of York became void, and on the 20th 
of the following October Howland wrote to Lord 
Burghley, requesting his "honorable favoure" that 
he might obtain iL His letter of application is too 
characteristic of the man and of the times to be 
entirely omitted. Having duly and humbly dis- 
qualified himself, he thus proceeded to give his 
reasons for hoping to receive the great preferment 
he had asked for.^ 

" I confesse, my good L : that I have byn greatlie 
advancsed by this place, w^h nowe I have, for the w^'h 
y' I have not byn soe thankefull as I ought, I beseech 
your ho: to impute it not to wante of will but of 
abilitie ; w^h wante if your L : shall supplie, as nowe 
by your worde onlie you may doe in greate measure, 
I shall ever be soe bounde, as that, if I be not fownde 
both in worde and deede thankefull, I shall iustelie 
incurre the hatefull name of an unthankefull man. 
All men (my good L :) y* knowe me and Peter- 
boroughe, doe knowe your honoure to have byn my 
onlie Patrone and p'ferrer, by whose onlie favoure I 
am that I am ; in regarde of w*^h favoure, I am also 
fuUie assured, it hath pleased y' honorable p'son ^ and 
State thus to recomende me not for any my deserte, 
who am scarse knowen {de facie) unto his honoure." 

Burghley replied, and the gist of his answer was 
that the bishop must continue to do what he had 
been doing for so long, and that was to "expect." 
This answer was so little what had been hoped for. 
and so every way hard of digestion, that Howland 
wrote again as follows. 

" Your L*'^ : saithe, I must expect : w*^h for y^ yo"^ 
L""' : will have it soe, I will, never myndinge to seeke 

' Lansdowne MSS., Ixxvi. 87. Date, October 20 [1594]. 

^ The Lord President of the North and the Council, who, as the 
Bishop informed the Treasurer, had recommended him. But in this 
he was mistaken. 

U 
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any further mcancs, but will cxj)cct y* good pleasure 
of God by your I/»' ; onclic mcanes, as I have done. 
But alas, my good I^ what can I expect, and w** 
what hope and comfort, who have exi)cctcd these 
teenn ycres, beinge nowe the ninthe Bishoppe in 
Standingc, in w'h tyme xix BB*"* have byn and arc 
to be p'ferrcd, and yet I have reaped nothinge but 
disgrace and beggerie ; except your I/*' : in an 
honorable favoure doe rcgarde me in this multiplicitic 
of Removes, for I have soe carric J my selfe above my 
|)owcr (I confcssc) and yet in an honest care to the 
Countenance of this place w'h I received from yo' ho : 
and in the service of my gratiouse Sov^iigne ; of your 
honoure ; and my countrie ; to the reliele of many 
I>oore men (not to be repentetl oQ y' I cannot |>ossiblie 
carric my charge in such mann' as I have donn ; but 
shalbe com|>elleil to Ictt fall my s;ile. and u"'drawc 
my sclfe under the hatches, w'** would Ik- my dis- 
crcditt. And therefore ^good my L'.; rcmebcr me 
nowe. for y</ L'*. in wis<lome knowcth what a great 
discomfort it wilbe unto me to be remebred of oth" 
and to be reicctcd by my honorable good I*, and onlie 
Tatrone ; much more honorable and easie will it be- 
also unto yo' !;'• ; and comfortable unto me. y* this 
my fjoore estate may not ap|>earc* unto men. Wherfor 
I beseech yo* to st.indc my}i<Kxi I^ nowe, and I shall 
for ev' acknowledge yo' great favoures ; And shall 
not cease to pray unto the L : of heaven tt) blessc 
your L'* ; and yours w*h longe lyfe and great 
honoure ; \%'h is my daylie prayer and shallK- during 
lyfe Thus rec«»mmendingc my |)oure .State to your 
h<»: considcracMfi • I rest 

•■ Yo' Ho in all dulic at (*<»mandement." 

•• Rl» II Ti TkiiUK<;ii. 

When l^i^hop 1 1«* A land wrote this epistle, or rather 

' l^AAtal mut M^^ , liivt. SS l.m\"t%c\ 1594. 
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dictated it, for except the last line and the signature 
it is not autograph, it was with mingled feelings of 
chagrin and hope, for the tidings had reached him 
that York had been given to Hutton, Bishop of 
Durham, and was it not possible, he must have 
asked himself, that his " onelie patrone " might give 
him that rich ecclesiastical prize ? But no such offer 
was ever made him, though many rich bishoprics, as 
London, Winchester, Worcester, and Ely, were filled 
in the next few years, for which he probably con- 
tinued to ** expect " till his death, for " Hope springs 
eternal in the human breast." 

He died at Castor, Northamptonshire, on June 
23, 1600, and was burled in his cathedral. Bishop 
Howland was never married, but Elizabeth Howland, 
the descendant of his youngest brother. Sir Giles 
Howland of Streatham, married the son and heir of 
Lord Russell, executed in the reign of Charles H. 
Her husband, on his marriage, was created a peer by 
the title of Baron Howland of Streatham. 



HARBERT WESTPHALING. 

iS34>-i6o2. 
Bishop of Hereford, 1586. 

Bishop Westphaling was the son of one Harber- 
ton, a native of Westphalia, and was born in London. 
He was elected a student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1549, and, having graduated about 1552, became 
reader of the sentences, or lecturer, at that college in 
1 561, and canon of the cathedral in 1562. Sub- 
sequently he became Rector of Brightwell, Berks, and 
Canon of Windsor and Treasurer of St. Paul's. 

* His portrait, which has been engraved, bears the inscription, 
** 1601, /Ktatis suse 67." 
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He was a sound and sober Churchman, whose 
influence was always on the side of order ami 
discipline; but though he never scrupled to wear 
the vestments prescribed by authority, he was tolerant 
towards those who did, even joining with other divines 
in recommending the eminent Turitan, Dr. Samp<>on. 
to be Dean of Christ Church. He was a strong, 
though not bitter, op|K)nenl of the Romanists 
When canon of Christ Church he was placed by the 
queen on a commission for the destruction of all 
**albs, missals, copes vestments, crosses, and such 
like monuments of su{)erstition " As were found m 
the cathedral ; luil when he was empl*)yed by Arch- 
bishtip Grindal on a metro{K>litical V'isitation of the 
diocese of Gloucester in 1 576, he ordered the co|)c to 
be worn at the celebration of the Communion in 
pursuance of the royal Injunctions. At the same 
time, however, he gr.itiheti the "precisians" by the 
concession of a sermoii whenever the Lord's Sup{>cr 
was administered, a matter which they considered to 
l>e essential. 

His deep actjuaintance with the points at issue 
Inrtwcen ki>manists and I'rotestants caused Arch- 
bishop Whit^'ift to place his name on the list 
of divines (or holdin;^ cunfereme with the former. 
€'s|>ecially on the authority anil sultirieiuy of Scripture 
and the nature of a true ( huri h. Indeed, as to the 
supremacy <if th*.- Hible in re!i;;ion he was a Trotestam 
to the core, and preacheil and published a sermon, in 
which he ascribed .ill real rcforinati<>n. l>oth of lite and 
iloctnne. to a kn«»\*ied^e <»f the Word of Cj<Hi. 

He ua^ a notable preacher as well as a e« introvert 1st 
I \%o aiuctlotcs are related of him in that capacity 
«ine showing his presence of mind very remarkabl) . 
(or a panic cn^curring among the ci»ngrcgativ>n by 
some inrlted snow falling with a tremendous noiM- 
im the ri»of o( the c.ithedral, he knelt down in the 
pulpit and commended them and himself in prayer 
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to God. The grave and pious act calmed the people ; 
they returned, and he finished his discourse. Even 
the queen could not disturb him, and once when 
preaching before her, and at greater length than she 
liked, and though she had sent two messages to him 
commanding him to cut short his sermon, he turned 
a deaf ear to them and finished all he had to say. 
The discourse had been committed to memory, and 
perhaps on that account was incapable of abridgment 
at a moment's notice.^ 

He was a grave divine, so much so, indeed, that it 
is recorded of him that he was never known to smile, 
and it was, perhaps, in allusion to this feature of his 
character that Archbishop Parker, when recommending 
him in 1570 for the Bishopric of Oxford, wrote of him 
as the " wise, sober man." ^ He was also conspicuous 
for his incorruptible integrity, and neither received 
nor gave bribes, and when promotion reached him, it 
did so quite unsought. Primates so different as 
Parker, Grindal, and Whitgift all countenanced him, 
and in 1584 Whitgift named him to the queen for 
the Deanery of Windsor. This appointment he did 
not receive, possibly she did not wish to have so 
close to her person a divine who ** never smiled," and 
was so every way rigid, but in 1585 he was elected^ 
to the Bishopric of Hereford, and was consecrated on 
January 30, 1586. 

His diocese abounded with turbulent Romanists, 
concerning whom, and the best mode of repressing 
them, he presented a paper to the Privy Council* 
shortly after his consecration. His episcopal labours 
were mainly comprised in the efforts he made to 
reclaim his " popish " flock, but they were almost 
devoid of results, as his successor testified. In the 

* ** Briefe View," pp. 134-137. 

* " Parker Correspondence," p. 360. 

^ Congi d'Hirty November 23, 1585 ; confirmed January 29, 1586. 
^ Calendar State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. cxcv. 45, p. 370. Date, 1586. 
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distribution of his piitronajjc, which probably included 
his conferring holy orders, he was quite inaccessible 
to external influence, and, as we are told, ** neither 
respected letters nor commendations of Lords nor 
Knijjhts, nor wife nor friends in preferments of any 
man, but only their sufficiency and good conversation, 
so that to sue for a benefice unto him was rather to 
miss than to attain it." 

This principle of diocesan administration was. 
doubtless, one deserving of high praise, but it must 
none the less have proved extremely convenient, and 
saved the bishop a world of trouble from applicants 
for preferment. In another res|x?ct he is entitled to 
great commendation, for all he gained from the 
Church he s|ient on it. which, it must be added, his 
fM^sscssion of private means cn<iblcd him to do. 

iie died at his residence of Whitburne, Hereford- 
shire, March i, i6oj, and was buried in the cathedral 
under a monumental effigy. Hishop Westphaling 
was married and had a family, whose descendants 
were long connected with the county of Hereford. 
Thetr mansion was at Kudhall near Ross, and the 
ia.st of them, Mar>' Westphaling, who had married 
Thomas Krereton, Ksq., who took the name of West- 
phaling, died in iSjo without issue, when the con- 
tents o( the family nian>ion, including the |X)rtraits, 
were suld by auction.* 

Hishop Westphaling was extremely charitable in 
his lifetime, .iiul also be()ueathed an estate in Here- 
fMrdNhire to Jesus College, O.xfi rd, for two FcIIoun 
and tuo Ncholars. 
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HUGH BELLOT. 
1542-1596. 

Bishop of Bangor, 1586; Chester, 1595. 

Bishop Bellot was born in Cheshire, and was the 
second son of Thomas Bellot, of Great Moreton, in 
that county. He graduated B.A. of Christ's College, 
Cambridge, in 1564, and was elected a Fellow of Jesus 
College in 1564. His benefices comprised Tydd St 
Mary, Doddington, Caerwys, Gresford, the Deanery 
of Bangor, the Bishopric of Bangor, to which he was 
consecrated January 30, 1586, and that of Chester, to 
which he was translated in 1595. 

One of his clergy, a Dr. Prytherge, who had been 
presented by the queen to the Rectory of Llan- 
beylan, in Anglesea, accused Bellot of selling the 
benefices in his gift,^ but as the bishop had refused 
him institution, probably not without reason, he 
may be regarded as prejudiced. Bishop Bellot was 
a member of the Council of Wales, and assisted 
Morgan in his translation of the Welsh Bible. Tra- 
dition also records that he was such a misogynist that 
he would never admit a female into his family. He 
died June 13, 1596. 

' State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. ccxix. 89. Anno 1588. 
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THOMAS BICKLKY. 

1 518- 1 576. 

HlSllor OF ClIICIIKMKk. tsSfi. 

Bishop Bickley was born at Stow. Buckingham- 
shire, and was cilucatcc! at Magdalen Collcjjc, ( )xford. 
first as a chorister at the school, and then as a demy 
Having graduated B.A. in 1540. he was elected a 
Fellow in 1541, and afterwards of New Cfillejjc.* 
He was also made chaplain to Kdward VI. His 
theoI(>;^ical opinions were withr>iit <loubt stronjjly 
opjMiscd to Romanism, hut the stnry rejHMteil by 
many authc»rities" of his trampling; on ihe w.ifer 
which he had removetl from the pix on the altar 
sounds t(K* atrcKJous for any I'rotestant clivine (•» 
have jHTjwtratrd. esfKriially one like Bickley. The 
anrcdotr ha.s Iwen disrrrdited bv lat<-r writers. '' 

.At the accc'>%ion «if .Mary he was deprived of his 
fellowship, and. though with '^reat difticulty. matle his 
escape to Franrr. Krtufnin^,' to Mn^^lanil at her 
death, he sidiil with th«- opjM.nmts of Turitan innov.i- 
titifi^. and in the ('irnvocation ot i;'.;. v< ted against 
the h:\ anti-ritua! artit Us introtiiKed bv tliat taction, 
and in the folIoAin^; y< ar sj^iwd a paper in favour 
ol th<- la'Afulne-^s of \( strnents anil hab:t'*. 

.Art hbi-h« p Parker made h.im his ih.iplain. and 
obtaii.cd for him mu( h valuable preic rmeiit. in< !udin^ 
a prebi nd «f Lichfield and tl;r Af i Itit ai onry of 

••Mrv - 1*. ..f N'lt T. t . :'',r. • »% II r I. i I;!-', u. 

' F- rr . •• W !•*...%.' i» I ■ I- N. *. :.. ,. ; i;s. KJ^ ' • 
• (:».^.f '. H .' r*,* t \ ^ Ilr. «.!. i« J HJ ; n M : • CMt " 1 ' 

• •• Ni'. t J. I»..'. . I > . i I: ..jjfaj ! *, If v. . :r I 
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Stafford. At the schism caused by the pubh'cation 
of the Advertisements, when many churches in 
London were left unserved through the wearing of 
the surplice being insisted upon, the archbishop sent 
Bickley to officiate in one such church, and he was 
listened to quietly^ by the parishioners, though all 
clergymen who wore the obnoxious vestment were 
regarded as " wolves." He was a notable preacher, 
and had frequently occupied the pulpit, not only in 
the queen's chapel, but at Paul's Cross, and this, 
together with his former zeal against Romanism, 
might have disposed the congregation to regard him 
with favour. 

When the connivance of Parkhurst, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, at the nonconformists, necessitated a Visitation 
of his diocese in 1567, Bickley was appointed one of 
the commissioners, and in 1569 became Warden of 
Merton College, Oxford, taking the oath by proxy. 
He presided over it for seventeen years, and at the 
outbreak of gaol fever in the city in 1577 at the 
Black Assizes, when the judge, the sheriff, most of 
the jurors, and nearly one hundred members of the 
University perished, and even the physicians retreated 
before the appalling pestilence, he remained at his 
post ministering to the wants of the sick with a 
devotion that earned for him the public gratitude.^ 
He subsequently evinced like courage, though in a 
different direction, by suspending, in 1584, one of the 
clergy of his archdeaconry for nonconformity, though 
the offender was the Earl of Leicester's chaplain and 
kinsman to Archbishop Whitgift. As Bickley was of 
too honest and independent a nature to be restrained 
from doing his duty from any fear of consequences, 
so Whitgift was too large-souled, and too much 
influenced by his sense of the interests of the Church, 
to resent such an act by hindering his preferment. 

' ** Parker Correspondence,*' p. 278. 

• •* Memorials of Merton College," by Hon. G. C. Brodrick, p. 64. 
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Accordinjjly, he recommended him to the queen for 
the Bishopric of C'hichcstcr, to which, but after a lonf; 
delay, he was consecrated January 30, 1586. 

Of his episcopate little or nothing is known, and wc 
are left to infer its nature from his fitness for it« 
according to the testimony which Archbishop Parker 
j^ave, when in 1 570 he recommended him for the Sec 
of Oxford. •• I know/' he wrote to Sir W. Cecil, 
"that he is disciphniiblc, and will be ruled by counsel, 
and is of his nature both sincere and stout enou(;h, 
and apt to govern. " ' We may be certain that a man 
of whom Parker thus wrote would be vigorous against 
all nonconformists and recusants ; yet from another 
writer uc learn that he was ** much beloved throughout 
his diocese." • Mr died nn April 30, 13S6, and was 
buried in the cathedral with a monumental effigy. 
Me left /kx) to Merton College, from which bciiucst 
t amt' the Hickley scholarship. 
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reared in somewhat straitened circumstances, was not 
the shoeless and stockingless foundling dependent on 
a stranger for his support, as the idle legend narrates. 
Though rich in ancestry, he was poor in this world's 
goods, and it was as a humble sizar that he went to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, about ^ the year 1 543. 

On taking his degree of B.A. he gave himself to the 
study of theology,, in which he became so conspicuously 
proficient as to be made Margaret Professor of 
Divinity in 1561, and Regius Professor of Divinity 
the following year. Archbishop Grindal was his 
great friend and patron, and in 1561 made him his 
chaplain and gave him a prebend of St. Paul's, and by 
his strong recommendation secured his election to the 
Mastership of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, in 1562. 
Over that college Hutton presided for four years, and 
with great acceptance. In 1 563 he was presented to 
the Rectory of Boxworth, Cambridgeshire, by John 
Hutton, Esq., M.P. for that county, and, as has been 
said, his uncle. 

The turning-point in his career was the queen's 
visit to the University in 1564, when he kept the 
Divinity Act in her presence. The subjects treated 
of were the authority of the Scriptures as being 
greater than that of the Church, and the supremacy^ of 
the sovereign in all causes ecclesiastical as well as 
civil. He handled these topics with extreme ability, 
and earned the royal approbation, which showed itself 
in the following year in being presented to a canonry 
of Westminster. In 1566 he preached before the 
Court, and also at Paul's Cross, receiving the Deanery 
of York in 1 567. He then resigned his mastership, and 
also his stalls at Ely and Westminster, in exchange 

* In a letter to Burghley, written October 6, 1573, Hutton states that 
he had then '* known the University almost thirty years ago.** 

• Queen Elizabeth, however, as we learn from Bishop Jewel (" Zurich 
Letters,** i. p. 33), refused to be called ** the head of the Church of 
England," a title which she declared belonged to Christ alone, but 
accepted the title of governor (p. 24). 
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for prebends at York aiul Southwell, and the benefices 
of Settrinj^ton and Leake, both in Yorkshire. 

As dean he was commcndably firm in protcctinfj 
the revenues and privileges of the cathedral a(;ainst 
all invaders of them. His resistance to Archbishop 
Sandys has already been mentioned. In 15S9 he 
l>ecame Hishop of Durham, and was consecratcil at 
York. July 27. This preferment, worth /^iSoo a year, 
he obtained solely by the influence of Burjjhicy and 
Whitgift. 

He had been accused by Sandys of depr.ivin^ the 
Prayer-lx>ok by reco^nisin*^, and even defendinjj. the 
■.genuineness of Dean \Vhittinj;ham*s non-episcopal 
ordination, but soon after his consecration he pro- 
mulgated his views on that subject ; for dinin^^ with 
Hurj^hley and Walsin^^liam. who desired to know his 
opinions <»n the points at isNuc between the Church 
of ICn^lanii and the Puritans in that respect, he told 
them that ** there was an essential difference between 
the ofllce of a bishop anil that aX a presbyter, 
rNjK'cially in the ronfcrrin^ of holy orilers, which 
iK-lon^fil to the bishop alone." and further, that "to 
say that a bishop was tlie ^amc as a pre'»bytcr was 
Heresy. " ' 

.A few months after liis < ouMvration he came into 
tollision with the Couit llu: .M.istcrship t»f .Shcrburn 
Hospit.d. which wa^ \aiaiit. and by a ret ent .Act of 
Parliament in thr ;Mft of the bisht»|>, .ipp* arcd to 
Kli/abeth t«» l>e a Niry ni< e post to confer «»n her 
^reat favourite. Sir Henry l.tr. and she a^cindin^ly 
ft'juestttl, or ratli* r < ••n;inan(Ii<J. the bishop mi to 
dis|HiNe if ii. Hut Hutt'-n th(»u;;ht otherwise-, and 
fesi-stnl tht royal d:ttation. 'llu plaer. as Sir Franeis 
WaUin^ham wiotc to h:n). <>u^ht to l>c tilled by a 
!earneil divine and a i;* od pre.i( hrr. who by hi* 
• Ititnne and hos;.:;aiitv 1:1:. 'I\t do ^•iMid where it was 

'»'f»,>r , " I *r . f \\. , ,;. ■ *....; j. 22^ 22"^ IIi»*J J lltitlun 

I . \rt h'.;*i..jj. \V!.;;^.f!, « »».: vr i«j, i^^^y 
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needed. The bishop acted on this advice, and gave 
the mastership to his nephew, Robert Hutton, senior 
fellow and tutor of his own college of Trinity, an 
appointment with which her Majesty was much 
displeased.^ 

In 1595 Hutton was translated to the Archbishopric 
of York, a removal to which he was extremely averse, 
and exerted his influence with Whitgift to prevent it. 
For Durham was the more valuable see,^ and the 
expenses connected with translation were very great. 
Besides, he was. so at least he declared, in weak 
health — " an old man and a sickly." However, though 
Whitgift did his best, the queen would hear of no 
objections. " Hutton shall remove," she declared, and 
when she so expressed herself it was pretty certain 
that Hutton would remove, and remove he did. The 
cong^ (fdire was issued February 6, and he was 
elected on the 14th. 

Among the reasons, it is to be believed, which 
made him object to translation was that he would be 
expected to make serious alienations of his estates. 
Indeed, between his nomination by the queen in 
council on December i,^ and the issuing of the 
cong^ (fdire two months afterwards, she ordered Sir 
Robert Cecil to write to him, and exact a promise 
that he would convey to her a lease of certain lands 
belonging to the archbishopric as soon as he should 
be put in possession. This Bishop Hutton, very 
properly regarding as a simoniacal contract, refused 
to make, whereupon Cecil wrote him the following 
insolent letter: — 

"Yow thincke it mought be simonious in theise 
cases so to passe any suche promises to the Queene, 
as though you bargained for the Bushoprike. Wee 

' ** Hutton Correspondence," p. 77 and note. 

- At this time the annual value of Durham was ;^i82i ; of York, 

;fl6lO 

^ Rymer's ** Foedera." 
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thinckc it very ahsurdc to make the pcrsonnc of a 
prince and a subject anie thin^ lykc ; for he that can 
least distinguishe cannot but see also that the case is 
whollic changed when a Bushop is a suter for a 
Hushopricke by anie subjecte*s mediacion, or takes a 
lyving u(M)n condicion, and where a prince, that gives 
all, requires for some consideration but somewhat of 
him on whom .'out of her owne free jjrace) shec is 
contented the uht)le shalbe conferred. To conclude : 
your Lordship shall <lo well to advise yourselfe of some 
better reasone if yow determine to make denyall : for 
as nether her Majestic will require of yow anie thinjj 
unjust, nether wtc wilbe wantinj^ to yow in anie thin(^ 
wherein wee maie safclie excuse yow, so wee canmK 
but ailmonishe y«»w that iheese nyceties will hardly 
Ik* admitted where suche a prince vouchsafes to 
intreate." * 

The archbishop yielded, for thouj^h the handwriting 
of the epistle was Cecil's, its sentiments and menaces 
were the tjuccn's, and on beinj; put in full |>osseNsion 
lif his see. signed the retjuireti lease. So, at least, we 
assume- fn»m a letter of C'ecirs, written to Archishop 
lluttnn a fi>rtni^ht after he had obtained restitution 
of his trmjMiralities, in which he addressed him in 
honeyed terms as "a reverent prelate" whom it was 
"her Majestie's humour to ^r.ici. "* 

The ^race in tjuestiMn was a free pardi>n f<»r I^dy 
.Mar^'aret Nevile, daughter <»f the Karl of West- 
mor!an<i. which Hishcp llutton had lon^, but 
inelYettuaHy, enileavourrd to i»Stain. but which, as 
Cecil now wrote, the ijueen had that "very houre " 
signed. If in the matter of surrendering^ the lease t<' 
a rajucious c^'urtier he had put s >me stram U|x>n his 
tons:ience. we may safely crcilit hnn with so humane 

•' ll-4l"'j(. i •ffrij- r, '••v*',' J-. <4| «>...*» \t'.*l »A» 'U'l 
1 1'. HI* 17, I ; *4 ^, a:. 1 '. • -f-J. »!.■;•,■ *i. -Ii ji •» lt^ atiitut 
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and noble a motive for the deed as almost to turn it 
into a virtuous action. The hapless young lady for 
whom Hutton had pleaded was but five years old 
when her father was executed for treason in 1569. and 
it was no wonder that she grew up in her father's 
religion. Of no other offence was she guilty ; but, 
having been found in the company of a seminary 
priest, she was tried at the Durham Assizes in 1594 
and condemned to death. Pending her execution 
she was committed to the custody of Bishop Hutton. 
The old prelate proved a very gentle gaoler, and his 
sympathy was drawn out in behalf of the unfortunate 
orphan, and being aware that the only hope of saving 
her life lay in her renouncing Romanism, he strenu- 
ously endeavoured to persuade her to do so. At 
last he succeeded, but though he was a very learned 
bishop and able disputant, the executioner's axe was 
probably the most cogent argument in the contro- 
versy. 

Another instance of his humanity occurred soon 
after he became archbishop. One Miles Dawson, a 
seminarist, had been sentenced to death at York 
Assizes in 1 596 for exercising his function as a priest. 
Conversion to Protestantism alone could save him, 
which Hutton laboured hard to effect, and at last 
with apparent success, for he attended the Church 
service, received the Communion, and took the oath 
of supremacy. For some time the archbishop 
laboured to obtain his pardon from the Crown, but 
in vain, till a timely bribe of *' twenty French crowns 
out of his own purse " secured it. It was, however, 
conditional on his remaining a loyal Protestant.^ 

As President of the Northern Council he was 
obliged to take proceedings against the , recusants, 

' "Hutton Correspondence," p. ill; Strype's "Annals," iv. pp. 
424-426 ; Docquet (of pardon), June 22, 1597. The archbishop in his 
will left a pension of ^5 to his "Servant Myles Dawson *' (" Hutton 
Correspondence," p. 181). 
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but the (luccn, on his retirement in 1599. after four 
years' tenure (»f the office, complained of his "over- 
much tolleracion used to recusants and such other 
parsones." ' which h.id been shown in the dischar^j^c 
of the Kcclesiastical Commission. His successor in 
the IVesidcntship on assuminj^ office wrote to the 
(fovernment t>f the recusants of Yorkshire as having; 
lonjj iK'cn left aslcej), but a<;ainst whom he had 
intimated his purjxjse of takin^^ active measures,* 
This wwi, I if c«»ursc, intended as a censure of Arch- 
bishop Mutton's siipineness, l)ut to us it is a testi- 
innni.il of his Christian tolerance. 

An anecdittf ha--, however, been related of him 
which, if tiue. somewhat impairs his jjentlencss of 
demeanour towards the Romanists. The (jueen, who 
seemin;4ly thoUj^hl force the !)est argument todisjxisc 
people Im rertive the ;^'ospel. commanded that the 
reeus.mts of N'oik^hire should be compelled to attend 
.1 c«»ursr iif fifty ierm»>ns to be preached by the ablest 
An^lit.m olivines in York C.itheiiral. and in defence 
of Protestant tl'K.trines. There were, so at least it 
ua^ •Itclarecl by a Yorksliire clerj^ynian livin;; at that 
time, **alx.ve .•().f*>o obstinate Kecusantes** in the 
art hdeaiofirv i.f kichni«iiid alone.-* Drafts of these 
were «lnveT) in like flniks « •< sheep, and the cathedral 
<<n eaeli preai hifi;; i\,iy w.is packed with a most 
ijiu\ i'.lin/ .iiif!i('::('e 

i Ml • 111*- • if til -*• • •'. » .I'-i'tn-. Ari hbisliop I Iutt<Mi was 
th« pf • a« )irr. .in«: t.ikiM.; fi r his text our LortrswtiriN 
t-» tin ii::U 111 \ It; ' b w -, * I Ii- that isnf (mh! hcarcth 
i'i't I > u. !»!% y<- theft I'»re hear tliem not Ikhmus** yo 
are : ' • • f <i"t! * <|«.lnj \iii 47'. he excited his 
\iA n-rs !'. -Ui ii .1 tran-'p ft of ra;^e and sJiouts (»t 

• "II •• - « •■• ; . r l« •. . .' ; 14*. I ; f • ' I ■ ji It. •> f \ii}ii i>h«-{i 

' \ f. . \ ,: • i4. I ■'■' 

' i • .' •■ I A -: . I I lAl •'•.. \ : I !i * : IIJ. p. ;,.*! 

• > . 1 J . I . I .' *•?,..:..:».*. ;j I • -t- 1 f •■ N.Mi JBtli*«c>, 
, " . ' 'T . ■ .. • U I ^ • 'I.e CI . . . ■ f M. o: Ur/' M.w I4. 
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anger that to obtain silence he ordered them to be 
gagged That he preached the sermon as here 
related is probably true, but that he ordered 
violence to be used to his audience must be deemed a 
worthless tradition.^ It may be added that Arch- 
bishop Whitgift wrote to Hutton, strongly disap- 
proving of these compulsory sermons.^ We may 
well believe that Hutton agreed with his brother 
primate, and that he preached the sermon only out 
of deference to the royal command. It must be said 
that he afterwards regarded Romanism differently, 
and felt very strongly that it was a standing peril to 
Church and State, which, accordingly, needed vigorous 
suppression. 

An interesting episode in Hutton*s public life was 
a sermon he preached before the queen soon after he 
became archbishop, and which has been narrated to 
us by Sir John Harington,^ who was present. It was 
desired by the Government at that time that the 
queen should name her successor — a course of pro- 
ceeding she was very unwilling to adopt, since, to use 
her own phrase, it was like pinning up her winding 
sheet before her face. Hutton, whose duty it was to 
occupy the royal pulpit that Sunday, suited his 
sermon to the policy of the Government, from whom 
he had probably received a hint to do so. It was 
like bearding the lion, or rather lioness, in its den, 
but the old prelate was never lacking in courage, and 
he did not lack it then. 

Accordingly, the day having arrived, and the chapel 
at Whitehall being crowded with peers, bishops, and 
other great people — for it was the time of Parliament — 
the archbishop entered the pulpit, and having, accord- 
ing to usage, made three low bows to the queen, who 

* Thoresby names it in his " Vicaria Leodiensis," pp. 144, 145. 
- "Hutton Correspondence,** p. 155: Archbishop Whitgift to 
Hutton, June 7, 1600. 
» »* Briefe View." pp. 186-191. 

X 
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was in her closet which wiis right opposite the pulpit, 
opened his manuscript and •* thundered " out his text, 
which was from the prophecy of Jeremiah, of which, 
however, he p;ave rather a paraphrase than the exact 
langua^^e : ** The kin^^doms of the earth are mine, and 
I doe give them to whom I will, and I have given 
them to Nebuchodnozor and his son, and his son's 
son" (Jeremiah xxvii. 6, 7). The manoeuvre of 
altering his text to «idapt it the better to his pur|)ose 
arrested at once the attention of the audience. 

In the delivery of his sermon his vehemence and 
earnestness were so grrat that he seemed to all who 
saw and heard him more to resemble the jirophet 
himself than a mere expositor of his words. N«ir 
was the discourse itself less remarkable. It must 
have l)een a long one, even for that age of long 
iliscourses, for in it he gave a ri'sume of the history 
of the world, and the dealings of Divine Providence 
therein, and, starting from Hal>ylon and Nebuchad- 
nezzar, he finally arrived at Scotland and James VI. 
As he neared this goal the queen showe<I signs 
of uneasiness, and drawing herself further into her 
closet, shut the window. The sermon ended, every 
eye was turned ufMin her in expectation of an out- 
burst of anger, such as she had on fornjer occasions 
shown to preachers uh<»sc' discourses ha^l not been 
palatable. Hut they were disap|><»inteii. l<»r, o|>cning 
her wimiow, she thanked the archl)ish'>p fur his very 
learned sermon. 

This, however, was orily ilissinnilati<>n, for nti 
s'H»ner had he gt»t Iwck t«> his lodgings in Cannon 
Kc»w, than he was waited on by two memlnrrs of the 
I'nvy Council with such a sharp im ssage from her 
Maje-^ty, that he hardly knew whether he must not 
consi<!cr hiniNcIf a pris^iner in Ins ov%n house. Some 
little time attcrwanis a great n«>bleman sent Sir John 
llarin^;t<*n to the archbishop tf> ask for a loan of the 
^crmon, or at least for a copy of it, a request with 
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which he was much too prudent to comply, remark- 
ing that, bad as matters were, they would only be 
made worse if the sermon were read. 

On the death of the queen he wrote to her 
successor a letter of cordial congratulation, and 
tendered his devoted allegiance. 

Though he had retired from public life he took 
an interest in ecclesiastical affairs, and though 
unable to be present at the Hampton Court Con- 
ference, he communicated to Whitgift his opinions 
on the matters to be discussed there. One of those 
opinions was that the laying on of episcopal hands 
was essential to right ordination, since the Presbytery 
was only a human ordinance, while bishops derived 
their authority direct from the Apostles. He was 
also entirely opposed to any alteration of the Liturgy 
and to the practice of lay baptism.^ 

Archbishop Hutton was loyal, but he was neither 
servile nor blind to the faults of James, two of which, 
his extreme prodigality and his excessive love of 
field sports to the injury of his subjects, he severely 
censured in a letter he wrote to Cecil.^ Cecil's reply 
more became a courtier than an English statesman, 
for it was to the effect that his Majesty must have 
his pleasures, which no good subject would grudge, 
even at some inconvenience.^ 

Archbishop Hutton died on January 10, 1606. He 
had been thrice married, but by his second wife only 
did he have any children. He purchased an estate 
at Marske, where his descendants still reside. The 
story that his son Luke was executed for robbery, 
and that the archbishop, with the obduracy of a 
Brutus, made no effort to save his life, must be 
regarded as apocryphal. 

» Strype's "Life of Whitgift," ii. 247. 

* State Papers, James I., vol. x. 64, p. 177. 

* Ibid., ibid., vol. x. 66. 
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RICHARD I LETCHER, 
1544-1596. 

HiSlloi «iF HrIsI«»I., 158*;; \Vt)RrENTKR. I593 ; I/)HIK>N, l$95. 

BisHor Flktcher. father of the celebrated dramatist. 
wsL\ accordinjj to Fuller, lx)rn at Cranbrook, Kent, 
where his father was vicar, who had iKxn ordained, 
it is said, by Bishop Ridley, and at the accession of 
(Jueen Mary held the Vicarage of Bishop's Stortford, 
of which he was then deprived. The future bishop, 
therefore, must in his y<»uth have imbibed stnmjj 
Protestant principles and a deep hatred of Romanism, 
au(;mented. it is to Ix! believed, when as a boy of 
eleven he was taken by his father to witness the 
burnin}^ for heresy of Christopher Wade,* by order 
of the liishop of Rochester, at D.irtford, Kent, in 
July. 1555. 

He was educated at Trinity Collejje. Cambridj^e, 
where he ^raduatol II A. in 15^^, but afterwards 
migrated to Corpus. an<I in 1 5^»9 received the first of 
Archbiihop Parker's four Norfolk fellowships In 
157J he was collated l<» a prclK'nd of St. Paul's, and 
in the follouin^ yrar the archbishop intrmluccd him 
to the* quern. v%ho rnaile him her cha|)lain. About 
I ;74 hr was prrfcircd to the \*icaraj;c of Rye, Sussex. 
v%hi< h hi: htid till I y'ij, 

l^l^ hanJsofiic pc-fNiin, courtly manners, and elegant 
^'enntMiN alike pleased l.li/abeth. .ind she t<jok him 
mlo h« f e^ptMal (a\iiur. even ct»iwleNcending to teach 
him h«'U t(» trim hi> t>card.'' Vet he must have had 
sterling merit, lor \\ hit^ift, a great discerncr of it. 

"J I.'. •• \,'. > [ \\ {...trrr."'." f I "AMhr:. !, \ul. \:i jji. jl*, - 
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recommended him for the Deanery of Windsor.^ He 
did not obtain it, but in 1583 he earnestly requested 
the Deanery of Peterborough, which the queen gave 
him, though she had already promised it to another.^ 
In 1586 he received a prebend of Lincoln and the 
Rectory of Barnack, Northants. He also held that 
of Alderkirke in Lincolnshire. 

He was present at the execution of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, at Fotheringay, on February 8, 1587, and 
has been reproached by historians for disturbing her 
last moments by an unwarrantable intrusion of his 
Protestant opinions and his fierce invectives against 
the Roman faith. He was, however, but acting on 
his instructions; besides, there is no doubt that he 
fully believed no Romanist could be saved, and 
though to us his zeal may appear excessive, if not 
barbarous, it was warranted by his own convictions 
and his desire to save a soul from everlasting ruin. 
The result was an indecorous scene, when each strove 
to out-pray the other — a contest in which the queen 
proved victorious. When the executioner, his work 
done, showed the severed head to the people who 
filled the hall, Fletcher, in deep and audible tones, 
exclaimed, ** So let Queen Elizabeth's enemies perish!" 

From Fotheringay he went straight to Court, where 
he preached a sermon before the queen in justification 
of the drama which had just been performed. The 
part he had played in it entitled him to the reward 
of a mitre ; but for two years no bishopric became 
vacant Then Bishop BuUingham, who held both the 
Sees of Gloucester and Bristol, was deprived of the 
latter, which was immediately given to Fletcher, who 
was accordingly consecrated on December 14, 1589. 

His episcopate there was noteworthy only for his 
alienation of the property of the bishopric, in making 
leases of its manors to the favourites of the queen, 

» Strype*s " Life of Whitgift," vol. i. p. 337. 
* See •* Life of Bishop Howland,*' p. 287. 
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and at merely nominal rents. Harinjjton relates that, 
t«) a friend who humorously twitted him with his 
si)oliations, he replied with a courtly bow, " The I^rd 
pardon thy scr\ant in this thinjj." * The conduct of 
Naaman, however, in bowinjj down in the house of 
Kimmon to avoid his master's displeasure can scarcely 
be deemed a precedent which justified Fletcher in 
impoverishinjj his see to gratify the queen. The 
bishop d(x:s not seem to have been the loser by the 
leases he made ; at any rate, his income was 
mcreased by *'commcndams" of many valuable pre- 
ferments,* and on Kcbruar>' 5. 1591, he became Lord 
Hijjh Almoner. That oflfice kept him in close 
attrndance at Court, and he lived for the most part 
at Chelscx 

In 15*^3 he was translated to Worcester, and on 
the <icaih of Aylmcr applied for the BiNhopric «»f 
I,ondon. One j;rcat reason he put forward why he 
>hould receive it uas th<" affection and rej»ard which 
the citizens of London felt for him. and which would, 
he arj^ued, "j^ive him an influence as bishop which 
uould be very useful to the State."* Neither the 
Romanists nor the TuritanN could have shared these 
let-linjjs ; the one party hating him for his conduct 
at Fothcrinj;ay, and the <»tluT abhor rinjj him for hi-* 
t.p|KMti('n U) the panitai <»f Harrow and (JreenwcMni 
when liurjjhlcy \%as di^\ nvd to ^rant it.* 

His application was successful, and «>n januar)' 10. 
1595. his elcilinn uas ccnhrnied. liut he had to pay 
I'lr it. aihl uas rctjuired by the tjucen to jjrant 
' ^jratifuations '* ,iin«>untin^ to /juo to certain 
J rf on> whom she named.' and iK-si irn these exac- 
tions, il;<TC yscrc requirements of estates to be leaseti 
i ut lof the Ixrnctll til certam rt-yal favourites. 

• •• V.t.fir \u»," ; . i^. 

La-'- 'aI sjj»f I .ij<;,, |'li/a*<*J, \ 1 ctnii.. 7. 

• I I •■.€ M**s., '.iXM. S4 I».(T. lurr 2*t, I J'*! 
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Shortly before the issuing of the congi d'Hire he 
wrote to Sir Robert Cecil explaining the difficulty 
he felt in complying with the demands which had 
been made. There were, he observed, in connection 
with them, "two especiall things" which in his con- 
science he was bound to regard ; the one being ** the 
scandall w°h such conditions of comminge to dignities 
eccliasticall " brought with it, and the other "the 
great disadvantage it giveth to the Bysshoprick and 
the successors therein." No other see, he supposed, 
had been " so left of late " since the queen's accession 
as that of London, and if with "the great somes 
of monie paiable to her Ma^^ for first fruites, and 
doble subsidies yerelie," the Bishopcick was to be 
stripped of "such poore helpes as come by fines, it 
would, as far as he could see, be impossible to main- 
tain the dignitie of the place," which his predecessor 
Aylmer had failed to do. Still he was ready to 
submit himself entirely to the royal will, and would 
endure anything rather than "loose the least mite of 
her grace." ^ 

The queen read the letter with deep displeasure. 
That a creature of her own, whom she had brought 
from a rustic parsonage to the episcopal throne, should 
dare to talk about being bound in his conscience to 
regard anything but her royal will and pleasure, was 
an excess of insolence that called for severe punish- 
ment She had, it was true, on his being made a 
bishop, told him that if ever she laid upon him any 
command contrary to his conscience he must acquaint 
her with the fact, promising that he should not thereby 
lose her favour ; but her sincerity was on a par with 
that of the Archbishop of Toledo when he charged 
Gil Bias to let him know whenever he perceived any 
falling-offin his homilies, and her treatment of Fletcher 
resembled his. 

She did not, indeed, send him to the Tower, but 

> Cecil MSS., Hatfield, 29 (24). "At Chelsea this 7of December, 1594." 
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she kept him a prisoner in his own house. Then 
Fletcher, thorouj;hly alarmed, ceased to raise any 
obstacles, and hastened to surrender the leases of 
Hishop's Stortford and Broxbourne, which she had 
demanded, and he concluded his letter by profcssint; 
that "not all the preferments in the rcalme could 
give so much joye to my pcx)rc htart as her Ma"'* 
displeasure doth yeeld bitterness." ' 

The c]uecn was |>aciried. and allowed his election 
to proceed, (granting him his tem|)uralities a fortnight 
afterwards ;■ but he had hardly been put in p^isscs- 
sion of his .see when his marriage with Lady Baker, 
a handsome young widow, renewed her anger and led 
to his downfall. 

The martiage wa> every way unsuitable, for the 
lady's character uas but indifferent, and her husband 
had not been dead a twelvemonth. Besides, the 
(Juetn had foinieriy e.xaclcd from Mctthtr a promise 
tliat he would not marry again, and when, a few 
month'^ bcfc^re, the rumour that he was alM>ut to 
many Lady Baker canx* lo her kni»\\ ledge she taxed 
him with it, and the bishop denied its truth. He 
afterwarc!> declared that when he gave this denial 
he had no intention of marrying— an e.xcusc which 
her Maje>ty n fused tf» accept. IhuN Bi>hc»p Fletcher 
had n<'t < nly broken his prcrriise U» the <pKen, but 
also, as she l:ilie\ed, t* Id her a taNehc ( ti ; «ind wck: 
to that man wh<> dared to lieccive l.li/«dx-th ! Her 
ur.ith wanted little to kindle it into a consuniing hre, 
and that little was supplied l)y the c«n<mentN ol the 
L<»r.dor.erN, that sparid neither the bish(»p nor his 
wife, ul'.i.m they larrij-t «'neil in ribald verse l« o gro^s 
for repetition . ^ for it uas a retlcctit ii < n her choice 
in *>electing .souanttn a di\it:e for the nu tro| 4 litan 
Me 
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The bishop soon felt the weight of the royal hand ; 
he was banished from Court and suspended from his 
office and jurisdiction. Retiring to Chelsea, he wrote 
to Sir R. Cecil a long letter, in which, but after a very 
lame fashion, he excused his conduct. " My promise 
and vow, as it were, not to mary," he wrote, "is 
especially pressed, wher agaynst, because it pleased 
her highnes to pronounce it I nether dare nor may 
contest but unto yo' Ho I must say in the word of 
Christianity I remember it no farther then y' I con- 
ceyved ther might no snare be cast upon my conscience. 
I did not then meditate any such matter but my 
marriage should never be a hindraunce to my payn- 
fulnes in ixiy function or A barr to anything requyred 
of a man of my vocatio. And concerning my dis- 
avowing this pticular match bruted a c^ter of a yere 
since and cuming to her Mtys knowledge it is most 
true I so did for at that p'sent ther had bene nether 
motio nor intentio to y* purpose." ^ 

To the Lord Treasurer Burghley, also, the poor 
prelate, in imploring his mediation with the queen, 
'ihus expressed the bitterness of his wounded spirit, 
*• Raly my good L. I could have wisshed y* when I 
hard it ^ I had also hard, if Justice would have so 
pmitted, to have beene sequcstred from my lyfe it 
selfe." 8 

At first the queen did not deprive him of the 
almonership — a post which, apparently, he coveted 
more than his bishopric, but signified to him that 
she expected him to perform its duties on Maundy 
Thursday as usual, and he had, in fact, received the 
money for distribution to the aged recipients of the 
royal bounty. But reports having come to her ears 
of certain ** insolent speeches and words " used by the 
bishop and his wife against herself, her Majesty, 

» Cecil MSS., Hatfield, 25 (26). The letter is dated Chelsea, 
February 1 1. The year was 1594-5. 
" i.e, the sentence of iiis sequestration. 
» Cecil MSS., Hattield. 
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April 15, 1595, «ind at such short notice that it was, 
he said, " almost imi)Ossiblc " to obey her without 
ciusin^; *'(;rcat confusion to all and discontment to 
many/' commanded him not to officiate, and trans- 
ferred the almonership to Ur. Anthony Watson. 

This blow was most heavily felt by Bishop Fletcher, 
and, as he wrote to Sir R. Cecil, was •* a thing so 
^(rievous that he wanted words to express it" ' It 
filled the cup of his bitterness to overflowing, and 
probably hastened his death, for to him life without 
the smiles and favour of Klizabeth was but mere 
existence. 

The almonership he never rejjained, but in a few 
months hr was restored to the exercise of his epis- 
copal functions, and on July 2a, 1595. assisted at the 
r<»nsccration of Morjjan to the See of IJandafT, and 
\t\ the following September visited his diocese, of the 
Nlatc of which he wrote a particular account to Sir 
k. Cecil. I'pon the whole, though with some serious 
exceptions, the rej>ort was favourable, from areli^^ious 
p »int of view, both as re*^arded the people and the 
cleri^y. He seems to h.ive done his tluty as a wise 
an 1 faithful chief pastor, jirraThin-^ often and labour- 
in;^ to make j)eace when he found differences among 
the «.on^re;jation, an<l to brin;^ tlie:n in a resjnxt for 
order .ind authoritv. 

lie w.is >till, h'»\\ever. ati outcast from r«»yal grace. 
.111*1 in hi> litter he earnestly expresM's his lon;;ing for 
the jjuern «» *' tav. iijrabl<* as;n-i t ' ^ Hut she icMnained 
mexoi.ilile, <ieemin;j that her on e t.ivourilc prelate 
A. is « ith* r r. 't utfu jrfitly |M-mtent, or ha I not yet 
S'.ri) a If '|ij.«t« ly iuitubled. I'ow.ird^ the clo^e of the 
\ ♦* i: tinri w.is <viiience of M»:ne f.iint relentmgs in 
tlie f'V.il l>'is.iin. lor s:\r spoke kiri<l!v of him once or 
iwu". .ml th«* ilis^ra«eil preiatr. to \%hom the ^raci«)Us 

« I ■ 'it • • M'*-* . fl . •'■; 1, ;«'. V. j» 171. 

• *M^- . II •■ . \\ I .;). ;s 111- .-^I'r I iiT I fi-.ii 
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words of royalty had been reported, saw in them the 
promise of restoration to her presence. 

Accordingly he wrote once more to Burghley on 
January 7, 1596, imploring his mediation and good 
offices.^ But nothing came of it, for Elizabeth, who 
had a large share of spite in her composition, probably 
amused herself with Bishop Fletcher's mental torture. 
After an interval of three months he wrote again, this 
time to Sir Robert Cecil, but to the same purpose. 
** These 14 months past," he wrote, "have not past 
w^hout more contrition to me for hir highnes dis- 
pleasure then twise so many years. I much hoped y^ 
my error, such as y* was, had receyved remission both 
a poena et a culpa'* ^ 

Her Majesty, touched at last by so much patience 
and humiliation, sent him a gracious message in 
reply, for which the following day Bishop Fletcher 
expressed his gratitude in a letter to Cecil.^ She 
promised to pay him a visit at his fine house at 
Chelsea, in which he had built a staircase and a door, 
conducting to a bow window, expressly for her recep- 
tion. Harington is of opinion,* and he certainly 
ought to have known, that the queen paid him the 
promised visit. It is to be hoped, for the credit of 
the royal prerogative of mercy, that she did. The 
restorative, however, came too late to heal a heart 
which the loss of royal favour, combined with a sense 
of public disgrace, had broken. 

On June 13, 1596, he had officiated at the conse- 
cration of Bilson, his successor in the See of Worcester. 
Two days afterwards he expired suddenly while 
sitting in his bedroom smoking, a practice to which 
he was much addicted.^ He died in debt, not only 
to the queen for firstfruits, but also to numerous 

' The letter is printed in Strype*s ** Life of Whitgift," iii. p. 315. 
" Cecil MSS., Hatfield, 39 (90). Date of letter, April 4, 1596. 
' Ibid., 39 (92). Dated April 5, 1596. 

* **Briefe View," p. 27. 

* Ibid., p. 28. 
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tradesmen, whose claims alone all his property wa:» 
insufficient to satisfy/ and a petition was presented 
to her M.ijesty in behalf of his eight orphan children, 
left totally unprovided for, but with what result is 
not known. He was buried in St. Paul's Cithedral, 
but no monument was reared to his memory. 



JOHN UNDKRMILL. 

I544-I5»2. 

ItlSIlm- OF OxtnRP, I5S';. 

Hisiior L'NPKklllM. was l)orn at Oxford in a house 
( ailed OoNs Inn, which had been lon^ occupied by 
his ancestors.- He received hi> education at Win- 
i hc-sicr and New Oillcj^e, ( )xfi»rd, of which he became 
Fellow in 1 5'i3, ^radu.iiin^j as H.A. in 15O4. In 1567 
he actively resisted the visitation o|' his college by 
Hisho]) llornc. HelKcainc Rector of Lincoln College 
III 1577. received a royal chapLinuy in 15S1, and the 
l>enefices ot Hani|)t<»n ai'.d W itney in 15.S7. 

In \>^*j WaUin^hain reeoimncndeil him to the 
«{ueen tor the Hishopric of Oxford. It had been 
\acant for tuenly-om- year-*, .ind an (K:cu|Mnt was 
reijuired for the purj»ose ot reiiewinj.; the leases of the 
( piNCOjt.d estate^ ;iiid leceiviii;.; the lar^e titUH due at 
-uch lentwals llie former «»f these — at least the 
l»i'sl of them utre In Im* it»n\ev<*d to the Karl of 
I .-^MX,' uliile the latter wire to j^"* into the {MKket 
• t \\ .lUiiu'h.im I'ndeihili h.ni no desire fur thi*% 

A « J.I \..\r iif ti.» ■!» l''» I* ^ivi ri III jJi* I«iii)!-< \\t M****. 

N li rt - i ".' I li-lrfhiil l^lDii]! .wr !■< 'k* \"\ixA \U ** NtifC* AAil 
•; : f.r*, >, l.r III,\ I. 1 J jS ; ; S,f., I V , \ .| |: } . .*5ty ; aimI %«ll. 

* l.kii»: «i.i M>s iKci-.n«?-. '#'^i. 
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preferment, which was of small value ; but his objec- 
tions were removed by the promise of speedy 
translation to a more valuable bishopric, and he was 
consecrated on December 14, 1 589. 

The promise of promotion was never kept ; 
possibly his early death, which happened at Green- 
wich on May 12, 1592, prevented it He died, says 
Harrington, in "much discontent and poverty," ^ and, 
he adds, in debt to the queen for firstfruits. This 
statement, however, is incorrect, for he was discharged 
of their payment fourteen months after his consecra- 
tion. Bishop Underbill was married, and had a 
daughter. 



GERVASE BABINGTON. 
1551-1610. 

Bishop of Llandaff, 1591 ; Exeter, 1595; Worcester, 1597. 

Bishop Babington was born in Devonshire,^ though 
some have assigned Nottinghamshire as his native 
county. He took his B.A. degree as a member of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1572, and was elected 
a fellow in 1575, and University preacher in 1580. 
Lord Burghley was his patron, to whom, as he himself 
acknowledged,^ he owed much of his preferment. 
About 1586 he became chaplain to the Earl of 
Pembroke, through whose influence he obtained two 
years afterwards a prebend of Hereford, and subse- 
quently the treasurership of Llandaff. He was also 
lecturer of Cardiff. 

At Wilton he wrote his ** Exposition of the Lord's 

' "" Briefe View," p. 149. 

-' rrince's *' Worthies of Devon," p. 37, 

^ Calendar State Papers, James I., vol. xxviii. p. 128. 
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Prayer," and assisted the wife of his patron, that 
*• subject of all verse, Sidney's sister, Pembroke's 
mother," in her translation of the Psalms into English 
metre. His preaching; powers put him into the chief 
pulpits of the metropolis, and in 1590 wc find him 
pre<ichin^ at Court and Paul's Cross. His abih'ties, 
l>acked by p<»werful influence — for not only was 
Hur^hley his firm friend, but the Earl of Essex, then 
.it the sumnjil of his favour, had been his pupil — 
recommended him to the <jueen, who j;ave him the 
Bishopric of Llandafl', to which he was consecrated on 
August 2*), 1 591. 

The jxjverty <>f llu- see its income was but C\^A) 
drew fr»>m him the jr^iin;.; rein.irk, that he ou^ht to 
be called the Hi^htip of \\\ because the land was 
^onc.* lie kept, iMwcver. his Hereford prebend, and 
was made a magistrate I'r the two counties of his 
diocese."^ In 1595 hr wa-^ tr.inslated to Exeter, 
whence, having stoj.pr 1 there Ion;; enou;;h to 
alienate from thi; see il> l»i-^t manor of Crediton, he 
vvas iransLitt'd to llu- U-oliopric of Worcester in 

1 iiat the Earl i-f K^mx h.id a ^reat share in 
obtainm^; for hi(n this vr.i:.i:»!c preferinent cannot be 
doubted, and in tli** tim* o| lu> troublr the bishop 
did not for;4et his !.»riii<-: i>u;» 1 at 'Irinity, wJKi w«"is 
aUo .1 nrar loiuur^t! «!i •: li:-* ;».itroniss thr (ountess 

• if r< inbr«ik"- ; for v.;)i'ri in !'.►> the earl WA"* a 
pri>»ot)rr a:id in di- :ra «-. av. 1 ;r at -.x'lnpathy was felt 
Iir him by th*- L «:i lo-i'i . :t was l( ibin;;ti»n's turn 
: ► prt-.n.h Im fon- ♦}; iu • :., a'ld h«- dctermiaed to 
ap'.M-al to tin; t »::i:. I- ■ •! ■: t'l- i:u cUM'd Eiizabctli. 
A diari-»t ''f the tnnr !!:u^ r(<."ri!s the inci- 

• I'-nl 

*' Ihc Er!«: wf I-Nm \ -turit •» wht ii' hf wa**. a man 

\ c- r.iry J4, 15 j^ 
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quite out of minde"— with the courtiers and parasites 
that is — " and yet Babbington, Bishop of Worcester, 
preaching at Cort on Sunday last, made many profers 
and glaunces in his behalf, as he was understoode by 
the whole auditorie, and by the Quene herselfe, who 
presently calling him to a reckoning for it. he flatly 
forswore that he had any such meaninge." ^ 

If the good old prelate really did eat his own words 
as Chamberlain relates, the circumstance puts in a 
clear light the awe with which Elizabeth inspired 
even the most pious and excellent of her bishops. It 
is, however, not improbable that the narrator of the 
incident was not present at the sermon, and gave it at 
second hand, for from what is known of Babington it 
seems almost impossible that he could have been 
guilty of uttering a deliberate falsehood. 

Babington was present at the Hampton Court 
Conference, and on the king's declaring that the 
words in the Liturgy were in favour of lay baptism, 
remarked that they were designedly ambiguous in 
order that the Prayer-book might the easier pass 
through Parliament.^ He was strongly anti-Romish, 
and once, when in the House of Lords Bancroft 
moved that the Romanists should have a toleration 
for four years, replied, that " it was a pity they should 
be tolerated for seven days." ^ 

Religion, however, and not politics nor polemics, 
was his chief concern. In 1604 he had preached an 
eloquent sermon at the funeral of Whitgift, his old 
tutor at Trinity, and in the same year he published a 
Commentary on the Pentateuch, under the name of 
•• Notes/ Though he cowered before Elizabeth, he 
had courage enough to withstand James I. when, 
in 1608, he refused to institute his nominee to a 

' State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. cclxxiv. 71, March 5, 1600. 
' Barlow's **Surameand Substance." 

' Walter Yonge's '* Diary " (published by Camden Society), p. 6. 
Date, 1606. 
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benefice in his diocese.* In the same year he alN«> 
resisted, tind thai successfully, the citizens of Wor- 
cester in their endeavour to obtain a new charter. 
which would have been prejudicial to the rights of 
the bishopric.'* 

Dishop Kabin'^ton died on May 17, 1610, and was 
buried in his cathedral. As a theolo(;ian he ua^ 
much esteemed, and his works ^ passed through 
several editions, the last bein^ published in l^>37. 
They were all practical <»r expositoiy, and the best of 
them, his ** KxpoNJtion <»f the 0>mmandmenls," was 
puMisheii in 15.S1. 



JOHN COLDWKLL 

IWsimi' C<»II>\m:kl was horn al l-"aver^ham. Kent. 
.tnd ;.:r.i«iu.itrd H..\. at St. I<»hn*s C<»llt«^e. Cambridge, 
Ml i;5v H.iviii;: l)ct'n 4*rd.Line<l. he received the 
k«tt<»ry «»f Aldiij^jtoii. Kent, in Ii5><, in uhich year 
Im u.iN aK'i «1« I tr«l .1 I'CIlnu nf i)is ii»llrj;e, when he 
•!ii«!:<«i j.li\si.. .itid t« "k hi- M I) df';^rce in i;'i.j. 

(J« i-.t iiiinii.; ti» I*i'!«-.t.i:iiisin. hi- u.i-. patronised 

■.;«i< i\«Iy \t\ Al. lilii l;«'j-. I'.iik«r. (irindal, and 

\\ i;:t.;i:. Im J .iim- An h«l<-.i» "ii « ■! < hi< hc-ttT in l>7l. 

f • 1\* ■! tin Kr. :niit-N • •! I iillstali .U^d .'*^alt\lf*« k1. .UUI 

'Ai- I'«aiury'l I\"<ln tf-r in i;^i Sxu'h patrnna^r 
u- \i'.'\ \\ -w h:i;; :•- \\.x\r h«f n a ; Tr*" -11 » •! -^-'inc merit. 
tii-.i. ii l.i> alli r r.-!:<Ii{ t *-ad.\ l>? In il it. II.irin^ton\ 
T'lr.ifl. I.I ( '..!t!A<-i!. th.it "«•! a physician he was 

' . • .. I p. : y .3 

I ■ •■ r- ■: f r : .■ :*.,: " I". r ., ? . . I:*.! ■ s . .1 
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made a bishop," implies that he practised medicine 
up to that time. Of his ability as a pastor there is 
no record, but his skill as a doctor was testified to by- 
Archbishop Grindal, when he recommended him to 
the Earl of Leicester for the Deanery of Rochester, 
as having, in that capacity, found him, by his own 
experience, " to excell a great number." ^ 

Seven years after the date of this letter, Lord 
Burghley recommended him to the queen for the 
Bishopric of Salisbury, vacant by the translation of 
Piers to York, and she promised that he should have 
it In our days the recommendation of the prime 
minister and the approbation of the Sovereign practi- 
cally settle the matter, all the other steps that have to 
be taken before consecration being merely formal and 
matters of course ; but in the golden age of Queen 
Elizabeth these things did not run quite so smoothly, 
and between the royal promise and its fulfilment there 
often intervened a long period of tantalising delay, 
when the chief courtiers were doing their best to put 
spokes in the wheel of the chosen candidate. It was 
so in this case. Piers went to York, but Coldwell did 
not go to Sarum, at least not for two years, and a 
terrible rumour reached him that the queen had 
changed her mind, and that he was not to be a bishop 
after all. In the agony of his mind he wrote to 
Burghley reminding him of his "longe expectation 
and sworne promise made for dispatche before 
Michaelmas next" 

This letter was written on the last day of August, 
but — and here was the real and terrible point which 
had caused him to take pen in hand at his deanery 
in Rochester — he had been " enformyd bye a good 
frend that eyther w*h speede yt will otherwise be 
bestowyd, or encombryd bye crossinge w*h endles 
delayes." So "craving his honor's pardon for his 

* State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. cl. : Archbishop Grindal to the Earl 
of Leicester, August 15, 1581. 

Y 
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over-grcatc presumption in troubling him." he was. 
with his •* humble prayers," his " Lordships mostc 
bounden and ever at comanndcment, John ColdwclL" * 

His wish in this humble epistle, though he did not 
put it in so many words, was that Burghlcy should 
bring the queen to book, and the drift of it was, that 
Burghley. having been his only jiatron, by whose 
favour it was that her majesty had promised hmi the 
bishopric, was bound in honour to bring the matter 
to a successful issue. The crossings and delays 
alludeil to by Coldwell were owing to the fact that 
Raleigh, then high in favour with the cjucen and a 
most unprincipled land-grabber, coveted the manor 
of Sherborne, one of the lx*st estates of the Sec <*f 
Salisbuf}', and whoever was to Ix; bishop would be 
M) only on the condition of giving effect to the 
alienation. 

At this lime the see was being hawked about to 
the highi-Nt l)id<lcr, or, rather, to any divine who 
was sufficiently respectable to be a bishop, and yet 
woulil not object t«» alienate the manors of the sec. 
In l)ean Coldwell such a cleric was discovered. 
Whether during an early >tage cif the vacancy he 
wa- -mounded in the matter anil refused compliance, 
or whether the quern was desirous of meeting with a 
divine whom slu- would jKTNonally prefer to him if 
he \\«»u!il only i«»mp!y with her terms, is not known. 
In either i.inc she wouM n-'t h.ivc lei her promise 
stand inucli in her way. Subse-|urntly, it w.is t>ffcrctl 
to Hrntu-t, Dean «»f Windsor,- \\lii» is, |>erhaps, the 
pers..n n-terrtti to in Coldwells letter. 

As a matter **( faet, however, Coldwell yieliled, and 
the < '/.,-< i/'f//ff* ti>T his c!ecti«»n to the bishopric wa* 
issuf d on .\"»einlKr 24, Is'^l, he was elected on 
liiceinber J, received the royal assent .in the iSlh, 

i u: i' .■ TiJ .rv«- > 1;. ;^*.Ir> ••■«!; A-^v. !;•#. 
'• Sf, •• I .'r o- B.'. , ^ Bxunc:.' ji 41^ 
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and was consecrated on the 26th. He obtained the 
restitution of his temporalities with unusual prompti- 
tude on January 14 following.^ Five days afterwards, 
the queen sent a letter to the Dean and Chapter of 
Salisbury requiring their "Confirmation of a lease 
granted by the Bishops to her Majesty for the behoof 
of Sir Walter Raleigh of certain lands parcel of the 
manor of Sherborne." ^ 

Bishop Coldwell seems to have done his best to 
protect the interests of the see, for the letter stated 
that the lease was not as beneficial to the recipient 
as was intended, owing, amongst other causes, to 
certain provisions which the bishop had insisted on 
making. Of the manor of Sherborne, which had 
formerly given the title to the see, there had been 
several surrenders to lay hands, but Bishop Coldwell 
had the discredit of effecting its final alienation from 
the Church. The temptation was certainly great, 
especially to a poor man, such as Dr. Coldwell seems 
to have been, for the Bishopric of Salisbury was one 
of the most valuable of all the bishoprics, and in 
157s its income was estimated at £1367,^ a revenue 
not far short of that of the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury. The act of spoliation, however, appeared 
to many to bring on those concerned in it the 
vengeance of God. 

Raleigh at once took possession of the estate, 
erecting on it a magnificent mansion, which he "beau- 
tified with orchards, gardens, and groves of much 
delight, so that it was unparalleled in those parts." * 
It was his favourite place of residence, but his tenure 
of it was short. At the close of the queen's reign he 
settled the Sherborne estate on his son Walter, but 
through the carelessness of a clerk, who in engrossing 

* Calendar of State Papers, Elizabeth, voL ccxli. 16, p. 171. 

* Ibid., vol. ccxli. 21. 

^ Lansdowne MSS,, xxi. 20. 

* Coker's " Survey of Dorsetshire'* (1732), p. 124. 
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the deed of conveyance, omitted a word, the docu* 
mcnt was declared by Chief Justice Popham to be no 
conveyance at all. This being so, the estate was still 
the property of Raleigh, and therefore, through his 
attainder for treason, passed into the possession of 
the king, who gave it to his worthless favourite, 
Robert Carr. who had asked for it. Lady Raleigh, 
on her knees, implored James to stay this act of 
caiel injustice. ** Na. na," he replied, "I mun have 
the land ; I mun have it for Carr."* 

As for Bishop Cold well, he seems to have been 
but little ativantaged by his sp^^liation ; for Raleigh, 
Ml far from being satisfied with what he had got, 
wanted more, notably the manors of " Burton. 
Holmes, and Upcorn, worth to the see £SH bye 
yearc." and that without giving the bishop any rent 
lor them, while Waving him to pay the **Tenth.\ Sub- 
sidii-*, and Kruits " which were chargeable on them 
to the <|ucen.- That such dishonest conduct was 
part «»f Raleigh's systematic treatment of the bishop 
\\c Ic.irn fr«»m one of C!(»l«l well's letters to Sir R. Cecil 
two years afterwards. "I Ix^sccche yo' honour to 
at<iuaml .S' Walter Raleighe that his man Mecrcs 
kepith mye farm .ind arregasies from mee so as I 
can not paye the tjueene mye duties." ' The fact of 
his thus appealing (or Cecils intervention, g»>cs far to 
.sh«'W that he had apjKraleil to Raleigh pie\iously, 
ant! in \ain. 

At this lime Sir Robert Cecil himself was s<}ueez* 
in:; g<H»i! tlr.nj;s out of tht: bishop, such as "a patent 
ot tile cUrkNhip o| Sarum," and the chancellorship. 
Both were m the bi^h<»p's gift, but the first was not 
\auant . and tlie bt^hop, to use his own e<}Utvocal 

\\ ».•.». a ^ **\.ii' .f >•! \\ kalrijjh." p. i;;. Kralcr^ .»f 
'*^. ' V f ■ »<-; «i. ; fr*i...»t! thi \i*€ *^\t Wai'rr t:;jiV.c» *4 '.!.;» ii»culrn{ 
:. '.. •• I ••;r.r. . : \jj;t 

• H.*..: N1-- , A; r I lo. i;«*4. «n Mui ii.** s:^., |*j.<f», 675. 

* 1 . ■ . A, . iJ, 1;/ In M .1 '.i.. u Uic lAkiri tfiitn the 
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phrase, had to "practise" with the holder, one 
Jewel Hooper, a task, whatever it was, which he 
successfully accomplished. His letters ^ to Cecil on 
this subject breathe a spirit of entire submission to 
his will and pleasure. 

Though thus servile to the great, he appears to 
have been harsh and arbitrary in his treatment of his 
inferiors, and a petition against him was presented 
to the Privy Council, not long before his death, by the 
mayor and corporation of Salisbury, for illegal inter- 
ference with their privileges and oppressive treatment 
of their officers. He had, they declared, taken upon 
him to order the markets, had refused to recognise 
the mayor or allow the oath to be administered to 
him at Quarter Sessions. His officers, also, "lewd 
men," assaulted one of the mayor's Serjeants in the 
cathedral during service time, and took from him his 
mace, and then caused him to be indicted as a fighter 
with weapons in the churchyard. "The bishop 
heard the case, and gave the judgment that he should 
lose one of his eares." He also obtained a Qtw 
Warranto against the corporation, intending to have 
their lands and leases to his own use.^ 

Bishop Coldwell died at Salisbury on October 14, 
1 596 ; and, says Harington, " no Bishop of Sarum 
since the Conquest died so notorious a beggar, his 
friends glad to bury him suddenly and secretly."^ 
He was buried in the cathedral, ** thrust into the 
grave" of his predecessor, Wyvill, who had restored 
to the see the manor of Sherborne, of which Coldwell 
had deprived it. He was married, and was the first 
Bishop of Salisbury that ever was so. 

* State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. ccliv., p. 118, October 30, 1595, 
Hatfield MSS. 

* Lansdowne MSS., Ixxvii. (i). January 26, 1594-5. 
' ** Briefe View," p. 92. 
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JOHN STILL. 
1545-1608. 

i:ii»ii<»i- OF i:atii am» Wklls, 1593* 

UisHor Still was born «it Grantham, and educated 
at Christ's Collcj^c, Cambricl^c, where he graduated 
H.A. in I $Ct2, and was elected a fellow of that college, 
as he was afterwards of Trinity. In 1570 he became 
Lady Marjjarct Preacher, and also Marj^aret Tro- 
fcssor (»f Divinity, and though in after-life a strong 
anti-ruritan, he attendee! the lectures of Cartwright, 
and >i;;ned the {>etiti<>n in his favour. Archbishop 
Tarkcr ;:avc him the Rectory of Iladlet^^h in 1 571 
and thf Deanery cif Hockin;; in 1572. and in 1 573 
he riii-ivcd the Vicarage of Last Markham, and 
w.»s m.ide. thr<»u;^h lUir^hhy's influence, Canon of 
Westminster. 

In retonimen<lin^» him at this time for the Deanerj^ 
of \(>rwich. Parker anticipated the objections that 
mij^ht Ik.* raised «m the score of his youth, by remark- 
iiijj tli.it, th«iu;di he was but twenty-ei^'ht, he was 
" belter m^rtifud th.m s^mc <»th«T <»f f»>rty nr fifty." * 
Thi-* prelerment. h<»\\ever. lie «!i<l n«»t receive, but in 
i;74 hc< .line Master of .St. b»hns ("olje^e. Cam- 
brid;;* , ulieie his str«»n^j (hurt lun.inship was needed 
to kiep in clieck the tumultuous va;;aries <»f the 
Punl.iusc.il ft lli»\is anii students. Succeeilin;; Whit- 
^ji(t in tin- M.isiershii) *»f Trinity in 1 577. in which 
year he a!v» received the Ari luie.uoiify of Sudbury, 
he ixhdiiteil sl( h an arbitrary spirit b\' ejeitin^ two 
of the fell-. us f« if trilling re.isuns, th.it tlic ihancclhir. 
Hurj.;hlty. ui-.te l;n:i .1 >tin;;in^' letter, ct»mmanding 
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him to stay proceedings. In one case, the crime had 
been the uttering " opinions that tended to promote 
discord," ^ and in the other, a technical violation of 
the statutes in the offender having taken his D.D. at 
Oxford. Here, however, personal differences had 
much to do with the dispute, which lasted four years 
and ended by the master turning the obnoxious 
fellow, who was also vice-master, out of his rooms 
by force, and scratching his name out of the but- 
teries.^ 

Vigorous in every direction, he was so against the 
*' Papists," against whom, in 1582, he was one of the 
divines authorised by the Government to argue. 
Indeed, he was one of the chief theological disputants 
of the time ; and what between the extent of his 
knowledge and his forcible mode of expressing it, 
" even the learned'st were afraid to dispute with him." 
His polemical abilities, however, were of no avail 
when, in 1583, he visited the unfortunate Brownists, 
Copping, Fawkes, and Gibson, in prison, in order to 
bring them from their errors, for they refused to be 
convinced, and were hung, drawn, and quartered 
accordingly.^ 

He still retained his stall at Westminster ; and the 
dean's report, made in 1586, mentioned him as one 
who wore the habits, resided, and preached.* In 1588 
he was chosen Prolocutor of Convocation, and in his 
ad clerum sermon made the Puritans the subject of 
strong invective.^ 

In 1593 he was appointed to the Bishopric of Bath 
and Wells, and consecrated on February 11. He 
gained his mitre without any suspicion of simony, 
direct or indirect® His diocesan rule was strict, and 

' Calendar State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. cl. 27, p. 27. October 4, 
1581. 
« Strype's " Life of Parker,*' ii. 196. 
» Strype's " Annals," III. i. p. 269. * Ibid., III. ii. p. 415. 



* Strype's " Whitgift," i. 537. 
" " Briefe View,*' p. 119. 
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he kept a firm hand on the ** jjrowinjj factionist*^. " 
Tf> the Puritan.s he was the object of aversion, and 
that not only on theolojjical j^rounds; for, when 
Master of Arts, he had written at Cambritlfjc a 
comedy,' in which he had introduced a drinkinj^ son{; 
in praise of beer ; and, when a bishop, he made the 
palace at Wells resound to the strains of the harpsi- 
chord and the lute, amusements which, to the sour 
Puritans, were suited only t<» such as *' regarded ni»t 
the work o( the Lord, neither considertd the oi)cration 
of I lis hands.*' Moreover, he h.id notionN on the 
sanctity of the sabbath, which to them were impioii.v* 
Nor, thoujjh a famous preacher, were hi« sermons 
at all to their taste, for instead of expounding the 
metaphysics of Calvinism, or arousing them by 
rhetorical apiK*als, his aim was to instruct them in 
sounti d«)Ctrine, teaching them frc»m Scripture not 
only what they c>ught to believe, but what they 
c>ught to practise. Here he was great, and Haring- 
ton. who was his friend and had been his pupil. tclU 
us, that he "never wiiu to him without l>ecoming * 
mc»re religious, n<»r parted fp»ni him without being 
Ixrtter instructed." 

Yet he had a practical mind. ttMi. and in the Convo- 
cation of l s^y- he intrcKluceil articl»;s f«»r the iK'tter 
keeping of parish re;;isiers, which were t«> Ik' of 
parchment insteid of paiK.-r. and to l>e kept in the 
church, and every entry to be publisheil after morning 
ant! evcninjj ^-ervice. They wen , how e\er. only the 
re-en.ii tnu nt <>f fdrnur one**, whith had iK-en i;enera!ly 
neglected. 

lii-'hop Still died at Wells, l*'cbruary 2^i. I^CS. and 
was buried in the lathedral, whtre a monument wa!i 
laisn! to his mmu'ry. havir^g his t ft'-^jy wearing epis- 
copal rt )x -^ and a cope. The epitaph was from the 

' "A '>k-- !>')>. I ii^ifaut-it at. 1 N!«r.t < fii.c^iir IiiI)Ib1«I 
' Mi)|* » •■ Ai.f.*:*,' 111. I 4'A 
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pen of Camden. He had been twice married, and 
had children by both his wives. Harington's " Briefe 
View," so often quoted in this work, was first brought 
out in 1653 by his grandson, John Chetwynd, a 
clergyman at Wells, who dedicated it to Lady Pile, 
the granddaughter of Bishop Still. Its publication, 
according to Anthony Wood, was ** exceedingly 
clamoured at by the loyal and orthodox clergy." 
** This Chetwynd," we are further told, was a ** person 
deeply principled in Presbyterian tenets." 



ANTHONY RUDD. 
1547-1615. 

Bishop of St. David's, 1594, 



Bishop Rudd was a native of Yorkshire, in which 
county his family had been long settled. Entering 
Trinity College, Cambridge, as a pensioner in 1562, 
he graduated B.A. in 156(5, and was elected a fellow 
in 1570, and Greek Grammar Lecturer in 1572. He 
was beneficed with the Vicarage of Shudy Camps, 
Cambridgeshire, and the Rectory of Stathern, Leices- 
tershire, and in 1585 was appointed to the Deanery 
of Gloucester. He was consecrated Bishop of St. 
David's, June 9, 1594. 

The queen was much pleased with his sermons, 
and one so especially delighted her that she sent 
Whitgift to him with a message that should he sur- 
vive the primate he was to be his successor. It was, 
of course, only an ill-natured hoax, but Bishop Rudd 
took it seriously, and, while hoping that the arch- 
bishop would live many years, modestly remarked 
that, should it be otherwise, there were " many others 
in England far fitter for the place than his own 
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unworthincss." Dut as to the sermon in question, he 
conceived that he had preached better and such as had 
*• cost more time and pains in composing them/' The 
archbishop was ready with an answer. " I icU you," 
he replied. '* the truth is this : the queen now is 
(;rown weary of the vanities of wit and eloquence, 
wherewith her youth was formerly aflccted, and plain 
sermons which come home to her heart please her 
the best/' ' Hishop Kudd took the suggestion 
seriously, and, in an evil hour for himself, acted on it. 
and determined to preach a "picitn sermon" that 
.should ^t) rij^ht ** home to the heart " of her Majesty. 

In the fullnwin^ Lent, I5<>6, it was his turn to 
preach before the Court, and the solemnity of the 
^cason and the queen's ill health — for she had lately 
been aftlictcd with insomnia and inflammation of the 
breast --t«»^i:thcr with her a^e — for she was in her 
;;ranil climacteric, lx;inji not far fr«»m sixty-three — 
probably lictennined the subject of his discourse. 

An he Ntond up in the pulpit, which faced the royal 
cl<»L-t, and >aw the quern, a painted, wrinkled, be- 
wi^^^'ed old Woman, with no traces left of that beauty 
tor uhii h in y<»uth she tiad been »4) celebrated, and yet 
with th.it }.;rand air of majesty, for which .she was still 
inorr di-*tin;;uishe<I. imprinted on every line of her 
\.iiA\ \\r must h.ivr U-(*n tilU:d w ith pity and with awe. 
\'rl tlu' t"t incr ^(-ntiir.t-nt could not l)ut preilominate 
... In- ih'»ii;;l»t h'»w- sot.n the ^rcat monarch, who had 
i...t«l l^n,;..in<I -^o ^,i«»n"Usly l«»r nearly lorty years, 
-..• ...d pa^N .iw.i). .md the noble, ipicenly form 
]:i<ii;i>!f r ill till- (i.irKiicss <•! t)u! tiuiib. Hut he had 

• M' 1 ' >rt^- -latioM. I'. It till. di>i(iurHC he was alx^Ut to 

• :i!i.t.i lontainrd |ii(iii»ii% thi>u^;hts .idapteJ to the 
t asi • I tilt ii\al ia«:\, wh«', "wtaiy «*l the vanities of 
■Alt.' i"n,;f*d t<*r piain W4»rds and h>>.ncly truths. 

III-. tf.\l^, s" l.ir a> we knt».v tliem from his 

I ; r''» "C }..i !. II. '. f).' «•: J. > i;ic«< i, %• l. *. ; y. 4jSt 4j6w 

i. " I •'• :• I Ms, I.. ; 1 <-:l.. 
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printed sermons, were always chosen from the 
Psalms, and so it was here, for he had selected 
those beautiful words of the Psalm in the Burial 
Service, in which we pray to be taught so " to number 
our days, that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom." 
Elizabeth must have shuddered when she heard them, 
for to her anything at all suggestive of death was 
utterly abhorrent. "The queen." wrote Sir Robert 
Cecil once, in allusion to this royal infirmity, " hath a 
desperate ache in her right thumb, but will not be 
known of it, not the ^out it cannot be, nor dare not 
be, but to sign will not be induced."^ 

The words of his text suggested to him the sym- 
bolism of numbers, which he handled after the fantas- 
tical fashion of the times, and when, in pursuance of 
his topic, he remarked that seven times nine made 
sixty-three, the grand climacterical year, the queen, 
who knew what was coming, became much dis- 
turbed, and shut the window of her closet At this 
the old bishop hastened to explain away his words 
as well as he could by remarking that too much 
importance must not be attached to such things, 
and he had no doubt that her majesty would 
still live a good many years longer, and concluded 
with the words of the Preacher, that describe, in solemn 
and affecting imagery, the last scene of human life 
darkly closing in with bodily infirmities and intel- 
lectual decays. When the sermon was finished, the 
queen, opening her closet window, told him that he 
"should have kept his arithmetick to himself," but 
that "she perceived the greatest clerks were not 
always the wisest men." 

On her return to the palace, after listening to the 
sermon^ which had so exasperated her, she is 
reported to have thanked God, in the presence of her 
Court, that she was as strong as ever she had been, 

' State Papers, Elizabeth. August 9, 1597. 

* The account of it is in " Briefe View," pp. 160-163. 
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and that, despite the old bishop's scriptural allusum ta 
•* the daughters of music bein^ brought low/' her touch 
on the harpsichord and virginal was as good as it had 
been in the days of her y<juth. Her eyesight, too, she 
averred, was quite unimpaired, in proof of which 
statement she produced a gem with an inscription 
engraved in very small letters, which she challenged 
those around her to make out. Of course they were 
far too good courtiers to be able to do so, and left it 
to the queen, who easily deciphered it, and, as 
llarington tells us. ••made herself merry with the 
standers by ii\x}n it." 

Notwithstanding this aflectation of indiflcrcnce, 
she .sent the bishop a message by the Lord Keeper 
Puckering to keep to his house till she gave him 
leave to quit it, whereupon he humbled himself in 
the dust, and, from his '* place of commitmct," 
wrote two letters, one In the I'rivy Council and the 
other to Sir Robert Cecil, in which he implored their 
intercession with the (pieen for his liber«ition, and 
solemnly declared, with but little truth it is to be 
feared, that what he had said al)out the cltmactcrical 
year was only a gener.il t\pressi«»n. and had no esixrcial 
reference U* her .M.iiesiv. lie further promiscil t<> 
atone tor his sermon by en«icav«iuring to ** make hi* 
tongue and pen luri-aftLT tlu> in^trumentes («f double 
comf«»rte to hir hi^^hncs.** Such was his letter to 
the C«»uncil, and in a like strain he wrote to Cecil.'' 

While a prisoner in his «»wn hnlgings at (iardincr's 
L.im:. W cstininstrr. he coin|>osctl a prayer which 
(]U.iintly Ik'^.iii thu-^ : "O Loril. 1 am now entred a 
gu<Hl waye into the Clymacterycall yearc of mync 
a^;c-, w n myne enemyeN wish ^ hoj>e to l>c fatall 
unto me." ' It was a loincidcnce that the preacher 

' < • .ii M^^., iia!f ■ : '., yt «i :• 

I '1.. 37 1 !'>'*» i* •' I .c!:tr, "'J.r i ■■< Aj.f.'.l, l5'/».* 
' It'i I . iv n-'') \*A'.', t'sfK I he ihtnai tt rK4l >cjt« arc 49 AO<l 
f*\ 1 K( : i«!<>«^ » u j( i I- '•.I, •) ;^• (•/ittiif. 
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and the queen should both be in their climacterical 
year, and possibly the former may have been thinking 
of himself when he preached the sermon that had 
given such dire offence. 

After a time he was liberated, but not forgiven, for, 
writing to Cecil a year afterwards to ask for prefer- 
ment for his chaplain, Robert Rudde, he apologized 
for doing so, as he was still in disgrace at Court.^ 
Yet the queen, with a want of sincerity by no means 
unusual, affected sympathy with the bishop, and 
rebuked one of her ladies for speaking scornfully of 
him and his sermon. 

The royal pardon was at last granted, and we find 
him once more in the pulpit of the queen's chapel, 
when, strange to say, he again chose a funereal topic 
for his discussion, taking for his text the words of 
the Psalmist, " Ye are gods . . . But ye shall die like 
men " (Ps. Ixxxii. 6, 7). Her Majesty gave him 
sarcastic thanks. "Mr. Doctor, you have made me 
a good funeral sermon ; I may die when I will." ^ 
Being now once more in Court sunshine, and the 
Bishopric of Hereford being vacant, he thus applied 
for it to Cecil — 

"Jesus. 

" R : honourable, I hubly beseeche yow to be the 
meanes to hir M^y for me that I may be trSlslated 
unto y^ Bishobrike of Hereford now vacant. And I 
shalbe alwayes at your honours devotyo in all duti- 
full service. Thus referring my suite to yo' wise 
cosyderatyo I hiibly take my leave of yo' Honour, 
at Aberguilly. Martii 17° i6oi[-2] Yo' Honours 
most huble at Coinaundemet. 

"Anth. Meneven."^ 

* Cecil MSS., Date of letter, xx April, 1597. 

- Harleian MSS., February, 1602 ; Fuller's "Church History," v. 
437, note. 

» Cecil MSS., HatfielH. 
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It need scarcely be said that so timid an applicatioo 
was not successful. 

Bishop Kudd died on March 7, 1615, and was buried 
in the parish church of Llan^arthen, Carmarthenshire, 
where he had purchased a j^ood estate called Aber- 
{jlazeney. By his wife. Anne Dalton, he had two 
sons, Anthony and Kice ; the elder died issueless, but 
the younger had ofTsprin^^. and was created a baronet 
in 1628. The title became extinct in 173a Anne 
Kudd, the sister of the last baronet, married Richard 
Gwynnc of Tallaris, Carmarthenshire.* 

The (Episcopate of Hishop Kudd contained few 
incidents except a lon;r diocesan squabble about the 
Ch;inccllnr>hip.' and the usual rough handling of 
recusants. I-'ulier records that ** he wrought much 
on the Welsh by his wisdom, and won their 
affectinns"* — an exceptional circumstance for a bishop 
in tliat country and at that time. 



WILLIAM REDMAN. 

iSi^MMi .>r N»k\\:> II, 1595. 

Hl-^ll'l' kl I>M\\ w.is the SMii iif a pri\ate gentleman, 
.ind via'. b«»rn .it Grr.it Shcil«>nl, CambridgeNhirc, 
.ind t:(!ii( .itf<i .it Iiinity C«»lle;;c, Cimbridge, where 
h«- ;.;fa«!i;.it«'I \\.\. ill iy>^, an<l was elected to a 
lilli'V. Nhip wliKh he lnM l«.r ten year-. (irindal 
rcciiiMirmlcd him t<» the ijuecn, before whom he 
|ir« .1' lic'l wh.it till- .inhbish'^p trrmcd "a very gooil 
strin-iii.' l'*r««m I >71 to i 5^';thi- benefices he received 
coriipriNcd the Rectories of ( )vin^toi) ami Top{H:sficld 

' V. .r^' . •' I •■.'. • I'.ji r. -a,;. " 

' i :;.•. !a» -r ■■ J i^f . U::.i I , * ' 1 1 * ;;* J- 373. D*:c I'OJ. 

* !■ -:.r:» " < I.a; " II. : i) " (c :. lil.wir), v.ji. *. \ . 437. 
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in Essex, Upper Hard res and Bishopbourne in Kent, 
the Archdeaconry of Canterbury, and a canonry of 
the cathedral. Of these some were given him by 
the queen, others by Grindal. He was chosen 
Prolocutor of Convocation in 1586 and 1588, and 
Archbishop Whitgift employed him to visit several 
churches in Kent* He was an Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioner, and in 1593 was appointed with others to 
conduct the examination of seminary priests.^ He 
earned the obloquy of the Puritans by the part he 
took in the deprivation of Cawdry. 

On January 12, 1594, he was consecrated Bishop of 
Norwich. It has been stated that his election was 
opposed, but on what grounds is unknown.^ Of his 
conduct as a bishop we have no information, but, as 
Whitgift was his patron, we may be sure that it 
was vigorous both against Puritan and recusant. A 
contemporary has sketched his character as being 
" one of the wisest of his coat." * 

Bishop Redman died at Norwich on September 
25, 1602, and was buried in the cathedral. He was 
married, and left three sons and a daughter. 



TOBIAS MATTHEW. 
1 544-1628. 



Bishop of Worcester, 1594; Durham, 1595; Archbishop of 

York, 1606. 

Archbishop Matthew was the son of John Matthew, 
a merchant of Bristol, in which city he was born in 
1 544.* The name of the family had originally been 

' Cooper, " Athenae Cantabrigienses," ii. 334. . • 

' Calendar State Papers, Elizabeth (Jan. 7, I593j^ vol. ccxliv. p. 304. 

* " Athenae Cantabrigienses," vol. ii. p. 553. 

* Calendar State Papers, vol. cclxxxv. 32, p. 249 : Carleton to 
Chamberlain (1602). 

* Archbishop Matthew, in a letter dated December 23, 1587, thus 
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Williams, but on an ancestor marryinp an heiress of 
the name of Matthew, in the fifteenth century, the 
chlest son of the marriage assumed that name.' 

Tobias Matthew W(is educated at the Grammar 
School, Weils, Somersetshire, and .it the University 
of Oxford, where he was a member of St. John's, 
University, and Christ Church successively. At this 
last collc^'r he was elected a student in 1559, and 
took his H.A. in 15^*3. Contrary to the wish of his 
family, and actin;^ on the .idvice i»f his cousin, the 
relibratcd Dr. CaltTiill. he entered the ministry, and 
wa^ ordained both deacon and priest by Bishop 
Jewrl." for whom In* had a profound veneration, and 
uh«.-'' haired of Romanism he fully imbibed. He 
w.i^. iK'-iides, so thorouijhly versed in what was then 
the hiirniii ; (jucstion of the a^'e. the {Kjints at issue 
hit ween the R*»inan C atholics and the Protestants. 
that in I 57.* he was chosen to preach ai;ainsi Campion. 
the fam«»us Jesuit, and in 1 jSj was one of the twcnty- 
ti;du divin<> authorised by the (lovernment to argue 
with *'|)a;Msl'-" <»n theology.' 

In i;'v hr' brtame Public Orator of his own 
I 'niv'Tsity. in 1572 PrtNidenl of St. John's College, 
i >xf«.ri!. in i;;' 1 )can of ('hri>.t Church, and in I 5.*<3 
I)ran of I )iirh.iin. lU-tvieen tluse dates he received 
thr Arch<!ra« .nr\- *^i Hatii. and ^talI^ at Christ Church, 
S.ili^bur)' an.! W'eil'^ He was also chaplain to the 
i;ntin. .md -ub-i-«|iieiit"\' lield the Kcetof)' of Hishop 
\\ • .iri:i nth. 

i h'- iiKir. .i«:var- c^i him to the l)e.incry of 
l>ur!.aMi r .11 taiJt'\'. .iii<! t'\u\ vieidi*! t-»the influence 

M r. * . a,; . " • •! i:iv v '? , \*Jn:t. : it ^•. ;- .irrth Mjcnc 

»■ . M. ; f*r ■. : t- r- i, <A *^ \ . iCfi6. «!. 

ii . ■• ■• M • •-. I I- f MI)." %■ :. I i 4:.\ ■ •«• 

• M ■ « f . •.' N, l.-tc: ! I«r M :i.'.- « t-. Ar.h* 

• • '^ ■ •■ I. • ■ \N ..■.:i:i. ' \ ] .. i . i«^. 
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of Burghley and Leicester. She pretended to think 
him too young for so great an appointment, and also 
objected to him on the groqnd of his being married.' 
Probably, too, she did not forget what she must have 
deemed his impertinent behaviour, when as Prolocutor 
he presented, in 1581, the petition of the Lower 
House of Convocation for the removal of Archbishop 
Grindal's suspension. It is true she took no notice of 
it, even by a word, but it would have been very 
unlike Elizabeth to have forgotten such an inter- 
ference with her ecclesiastical prerogative. 

Shortly after his nomination to the Deanery of 
Durham, Matthew, preaching before the queen, drew 
her attention to the improper distribution of prefer- 
ment then so common, and remarked, that " rewards 
were not given in the Church to those who deserved 
them, and that no man should so livie as that his 
labour should be lost."^ The observation was very 
just, but it provoked an obvious retort, and her 
Majesty, probably before the dean had descended 
from the pulpit, exclaimed, ** Well ! whosoever have 
missed their rewards, thou hast not lost thy labour." 
She showed her resentment at having been, in a 
manner, forced to give him the deanery, by keeping 
him out of its income so long that he had at last to 
write to Burghley imploring him to expedite matters.^ 

He made an excellent dean, maintaining the rights 
and revenues of his cathedral against all invaders, 
and no consideration deterred him from his duty. He 
rejected the visitatorial authority claimed by Arch- 
bishop Sandys, though he had been his intimate 
friend for years, and successfully resisted the en- 
deavour of Sir Robert Cary, the queen's kinsman, to 
rob the deanery of the greater part of its revenues, 
under the pretence of their being concealed lands 

' Strype's " AnnaU," II. i. 515. 

' Lansdowne MSS. (Kennett), vol. i. 984. 

* Strype's " Annals,'* III. i. 257. 

Z 
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given for superstitious uses. l)ut in the greatest 
matter of .ill, the chief function of cvci^' jvistor. 
whether he Ix: curate, dean, or bishop, that of preach- 
ing the jijosik:!. he stood pre-eminent above all the 
divines of his time. Durinj^ his nearly twelve years' 
tenure of the deaner>' he preached no less than 75 1 
sermons, as appears from his diary.' 

When in lySj there was a probabHity of the 
Bishopric of Salisbury becoming vacant, it was 
designed l)y the queen's ecclesiastical wire-pullers 
to send Matthew there. He strongly objcctcti t»> the 
removal.* but his feelings would not have been 
Considered if the M*e had l)ecome viicant. Hut in M S(M 
he .i|)plii:d fnr the Bishopric of London, vacant by the 
death of Ayliner. The following extract fmrn hi* 
letter lo Loni Burghley's secretary t>n that occasion 
is worth (juoting, as giving us a peep into the practice^ 
of aspirants for mitre> thrre centuries ago. 

*' 1*1. lyc howe they will, I pr.iye \ ou L<N}kc on at my 
refjiir-t. Shonic a** they c.m. let me desyre you to 
gevc aymr. It maii- l)e by our **ight or their 0%-^ 
sight N«'iiu-wh.it mait: Ik: .ifucled toser\e the tournc-"* 
lie concludes liy exprcshing lu's gladness at havin|; 
iiiacir thf seeicl.iry's .ic<;u*iint.ii)ci\ of which he 
.issiip-s hiiM he will not rcpviit. an «iminously vague 
plir.i f uiilcr thr urcumst.imes, and s;ivourin^ 
soiijcwh.it "I .1 -init-niacil puipfsi-. 

Tin- -r»T«t.iiy uptic l».n k inlorming the ilean that 
I'.i- w.i :i;n!mic!« «i t«i s.iy that he sh,,uld lUit w.mt Lord 
li.:r h!i y s " liiillnraiue.*' * I In- bishtiprir. however, 
u.i ,.i\'ii t" thf h.if.iN'int- .md i«*uiily I*'letchcr, the 
• r •! W'iivt-iir ulii«h lie \ai.iteti Inring conferred 
iM .M.ittij* "A. iiHuli l"» his di-^usl, .IS ap]K-ars from 
tl:i' vtiv !ii».('A ami letter of tli.inks he wrote to his 
p.iti' :i r..;r.;!ilry. 






• ■ • *. •■ I . J. ,:• .. -.1. .T ^. ." \ . . ; 4;i^ 
'I *: ^*^^.»:: -7' i» 1:. "•;••*, 1 . i ^c;.. 1591. ■ 

' i . . •*! ; t:: « f I, I 5'#4. 
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Meanwhile, the rich Bishopric of Durham became 
void, and Matthew, without any solicitation on his 
part, was preferred to it. He was nominated on 
December i, 1594, and consecrated on April 13, 1595. 
On May 1 1, he preached before the court, and a few 
days afterwards departed for his distant diocese, 
preaching on his way at the different towns where he 
stopped. 

In the performance of the spiritual duties pertaining 
to his office he showed a most commendable zeal and 
ability, and created an enthusiasm for the gospel 
and the ordinances of the Church among the dark 
and barbarous people of the North. Vast numbers 
presented themselves for confirmation, and on some 
occasions he laid hands on as many as a thousand 
children. At Hartlepool, indeed, the candidates for 
that rite were so numerous that he had to administer 
it in the churchyard. He also took great care in 
conferring holy orders, and every year of his episcopate 
increased numbers presented themselves for admission 
to the ministry. 

In his preaching he was almost apostolical. None 
of his sermons are in print, and we can but judge of 
them from the effect they are said to have produced 
and the crowds which flocked to hear them. Occasion- 
ally, but only occasionally, his audience was very 
small. At one church, though notice had been given 
the night before, he found it empty, there being not 
only no congregation but no clergyman. At another, 
where his own servant had announced the bishop's 
intention to preach two days before, the congregation 
consisted but of three persons, to whom, however, he 
delivered his sermon. Not discouraged, he occupied 
the pulpit on the following Sunday, when the church 
was crowded, the previous auditory of three having 
doubtless meanwhile spread his fame abroad. 

Preaching the gospel to the poor was at all times, 
as he himself declared, his " beloved work," and unless 
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hindered by sickness, or other sufficient cause, every 
Sunday found him in the pulpit of some parish church 
within his diocese, sometimes twice, if the clcrg>'inan 
was unable to prcich. His discourses were no per* 
functory performances, but, as his own remarks on 
them in his diary show, j;ave him constant anxiety. 
lest either through his matter or his manner he mif^bt 
not have dischar^^ed his duty well. Nor were thc>' 
mere rhetorical effusions to excite the feelin^^s, but 
carefully i)reparc(l sermons to instruct the people in 
the princij)lc*i and truths of the jjospel. Hence, they 
were mostly written, thouj^h sometimes he preached 
exltinpore.' 

While thus ze.dous in the dischar^'e of his spiritual 
<luties, he by no inrans nej^lected the secularitics of 
his oiTice. and was a faithful custcxlian of the pri\i* 
1c.h:s an* I i mm unities nf his see, as well as of its 
j)r»s^t*ssions, th()u;^h t«) lie so \nuler such Rraspin^; 
moiiarchs as Kli/abeth an<l J.imes re()uired nf»t a 
! it tie cinira-'e. 

( Ke as ion ally he failed with the former, as when he 
ali«'Ued her to present to a prebend in his j^ift. But 
uhen in l'-**! a ;^.ntleman named Arrowsmilh re- 
lii-r«l to plead «in his trial, anil, accfirdin-j^ to the 
i-ailiariMis I.iw of th<' time, was pres>ed to <!cath and 
!.!> i.tiwls 1. .rff-ite«l t'» the bish«»p as Prince Talatinc, 
In apj.(al<-<! to the law a.^li^'-t the attempt of the 
(": '^Mi ti» .ip].r«.|«riat«* them, and ;;. lined a deercc in 
1. . i.ivoui •' Nritw ili.'-tandini; thi^ ••j»jiosiiii>ii to her 
\: .'.\. I5; li»'p Mitll.' ;\ retained the <|nien'N fav<»ur to 
til- « !i'l « ! Kit iili . .in«l his diary infills his farewell 
;t 'ervh V. \\\\U hei n t I"Tv.; l»ef«iTe liei tle.ith. 

ni-.i.ir.y itnjiii -i..n>«'t lur si:.i,-xM,r James h.id 
'.' • ri uTil.r.' i;r.iMe. a:d in Iso.j In had thus expressed 
li t;j t ' f till! in- i4ar».h: "I pr.iy <»•"! the kin^^'s 
; : 'V tat:* n^ !m :.« -t t •■» \\i 11 b In vii!, who i<^ a ileejH:r 

V . -I .. . I. ,-i - .■ . ,. .|V. 

IIl? 1,.,. x.\ " li t\ • : I'l.rl.av , \ :. 1. J . 474 
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dissembler, by all men's judgment that know him best, 
than is thought possible for his years." ^ 

When, in April, 1603, King James passed through 
Berwick on his way to London to take possession 
of his new kingdom. Bishop Matthew preached before 
him there, and also at Newcastle, and attended him 
from that place to Durham, where he entertained 
him sumptuously in his castle. The monarch, de- 
lighted with the hospitality of which he had partaken, 
and full of joy at the prospect before him, gave the 
bishop special thanks for the good cheer he had had, 
and the learned discourse he had heard, accompanied 
with promises of restoring to the See of Durham 
divers things of which it had been despoiled. But 
these promises were merely empty words. 

He was present at the Hampton Court Conference, 
and from the account he wrote of it to Archbishop 
Hutton, he seems to have agreed with the king in 
his dislike and distrust of the Puritans, though about 
the same time he endeavoured to revive the pro- 
phesyings which Queen Elizabeth had suppressed. 
As an adherent of James* policy towards both 
Romanist and Puritan he was made an Ecclesiastical 
Commissioner. 

In 1606 he was translated to the Archbishopric of 
York. The king's policy towards the Romanists 
tending, about 161 3, to an abatement of the severity 
with which they had been treated. Archbishop 
Matthew addressed a strong protest to Carr, Earl of 
Somerset, against any toleration of them, or the 
least favour being shown to recusants.^ 

During his tenure of the Primacy, York House, 
the archiepiscopal residence in London, was wrested 
from the see by an Act of Parliament, and given to 
the Duke of Buckingham in exchange for some lands 
in Yorkshire. The Bill, on its introduction, was 

' Stow's ** Annals." 

' Calendar State Papers, James I., vol. Ixxvi. 40. 
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stronj^ly opposed, but not by the archbishop, who 
was all compliance, and even wrote a letter to James, 
in which he thus expressed his gratitude for the 
exchanj^e : ** I blcsse G<kI from the bottomc of my 
heart for gcveinj^ our Kinge so religious a dis- 
IHDsition as that he doth not so much as desire any- 
thing belonging to the Church without making an 
abundant recompense for the same."' Yet, when 
three years afterwards Charles I. ordered him to 
eject a clergyman who had been instituted to a 
living in his diocese, and apiK)int the royal nominee 
in his j)iacc, he refused to do so.'-* 

Archbishop Matthew died on March Jo, 1628, and 
was buried in the Minster. lie was a married 
l>relalf. his wife being I-'rances Karlow. daughter of 
tlu- Hi-^hnp of Chichester, and widow of Matthew 
P.iikcr, son of the Archbishop of Canterbury. By 
her he had three st^ns, Samuel, John, and Tobic, from 
the sfcond of wlmm descendants of the Archbishop 
still ixist. Tobie as a youth was so infamously 
pr<'ni;;ate. that his father declared him to be one 
"'/.vc/-'.- //.\</ Ml Ins serviin' tt' n ft test.'* lie subse* 
• iuently became a Jesuit. 

IIi.s cluiracter as a Christian and a t)ishop Mands 
hi;;li, ijiit unly f«ir hi^ age but for any age. Asa 
j'Ki'hL'i lie w.is in the fir^t rank, and as ilean and 
I'i ):•>;> I'll .ichc-d ncitly two tht-u^aiul .sermons. In 
ii: «!;{.< Mti'-n ar.(! ni.inncr^ he ua.s kit^dly and even 
h\.ii • i< Us. tl.«u..h. in tlu- <.i'ini«'n <'f soim-. he unl^cnt 
.U 1.:^ (un t.ibii i.itlur nii re tli.m a i;r*ive bishup 
■1:< \\\'\ il' . 



■ ' I . \ c :«.\ r I I T*. M ) II. I* J4. 
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WILLIAM MORGAN. 

1547-1604. 

Bishop of Llandaff, 1595 ; St. Asaph, 1601. 

Bishop Morgan was born at Gwibernant, a farm- 
house in the parish of Penmachno, Carnarvonshire, 
and though his father was but a small farmer, the 
future bishop claimed descent both on his side and 
his mother's from the royal tribes of Wales. He was 
educated by the chaplain of Sir John Wynne of 
Gwydir ; for grammar schools in Wales were then 
few and far between. The boy was early noted for 
his piety, and his mother used to declare that she 
expected great things of her " son William " by 
reason of his carefulness to say his " paternosters " 
by the creed-stones ^ — stones marked with the sign 
of the cross, and set up by the wayside, that travellers 
might stop and repeat the Creed or the Lord's Prayer. 

He was a sizar of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
took his B.A. in 1563, and was instituted to the 
Vicarage of Welshpool in 1575, but resigned it in 
1578 for that of Llanrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant, and in 
that year was appointed preacher by the University 
of Cambridge. Bishop Hughes was his patron, and 
besides Llanrhaiadyr gave him several sinecure bene- 
fices. Morgan, like his patron, seems to have been 
a pluralist, for he held in addition the livings of 
Llanwyddelan and Llanrullin. 

The work of Bishop Morgan's life, and which alone 
makes him conspicuous, was his translation of the 
Bible into Welsh, which he undertook at the sugges- 
tion of his diocesan. The portion of it, however, 
which embraced the New Testament was but a re- 
vision of the translation by Bishop R. Davies. The 

* ** Life of Bishop Morgan," by the Rev. W. Hughes, p. 38. 
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intense labour involved in such an undertaking 
appears to have caused some slight neglect of his 
pastoral duties. Such a charge, at any rate, was 
brought against him by some of his parishioners, who, 
however, were scarcely aggrieved, since, they being 
Romanists, a visit from a heretic rector would have 
been the reverse of acceptable. Possibly they wanteii 
to put a si)oke in the wheel of his great Protestant 
undertaking:, and preferred their accusation as the 
readiest way of doing it. As it turned out, it proved 
highly advantageous u» Morgan, who, going up to 
London in 15N7 to answer the charge before Arch- 
bisho]) Whitgift, found an efTeetual patron in that 
great prelate. 

The accusati<'n vanished in smoke, but Whitgift 
maile Morgan his chaplain, and supplied him with 
funds for the expense of printing the book, then 
nearly fniished. Thus generously aided he ccim- 
pleted his work, which was published in 15SS, and 
wa^ the first translation of the whole liible ever 
published in \Vel>h. Kight hundred copies of it 
were struck off. one for eveiy church in Wales, which* 
when a src(jntl and revised edition bv K. l*arr\" 
appeared, thirty -I wo years afterwanls, were found 
almost de fated by c<»nstant u.se. This great work, 
as has been o|)scived,* served a great literary pur|>osc, 
for it "enriLhed and fi.xid the i'iclii)n t»f the W'eUh 
language," an«! st<H>d in the ^anie relation to it a?» 
Shake.Npfiire does to the I English. 

MorL;.in now bee ante fanuai^. Welsh bards fi»ung 
and chanted his prai'-es. More substantial rewarti 
was |. .ng <!el.4ye<!. l>ut it c.mie at last, and he reccivid 
the Hi-^hoprii: nf I.landalf. to uhieh he was cohm:* 
crateil on July 20. I 5*^5 We meet uith the following 
rather ci'Miii al letter, written by him to Sir Kobcft 
Cecil, not i"n;; «dter his appointment ; *' Right honour* 
able, having stayed on fryd.iy last in the aftemounc 

•• L»!c,*" I y Mu^ihc-, i , . 155, it ;/y. 
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in the closet from three o'clock untill eight, expecting 
your coming out of the previe chamber, I was forced 
with verie urgent busines at length to goe towardes 
Westminster.*' ^ It strikes us as something strange 
that an apology should be thought necessary under 
such circumstances. 

The income of Llandaff was so small that he 
received the royal licence to hold some of his livings 
" in commendam." Of his work there we have no 
record though he occupied the see for six years, 
being translated to that of St. Asaph in July, 1601. 
It had been vacant since the previous October, and 
Bishop Morgan, who had received an intimation that 
Sir Robert Cecil had an "honourable inclination to 
favoure *' him, wrote him a gentle letter of reminder, 
suspiciously, if not somewhat simoniacally, accom- 
panied with a **smalle newe yeares guifte beinge 
cosen German to the widowes two mites." ^ 

It has been said ^ that the translation of Bishop 
Morgan to St. Asaph was by the express order of 
the queen, but the authority for the statement is 
comparatively recent, and its truth very questionable. 
It has been further stated that it was objected to, 
and that not merely on his own account but also on 
his wife's, and that it was only by the influence of 
Sir John Wynne, of Gwydir, the prince in Wales, 
that he was ** quitted of that imputation." * If this be 
so, it is rather to be judged that it was that influence 
and not the queen's order that gained for Morgan the 
mitre of St Asaph, and the more so as Sir John 
Wynne had his own church-robbing interests to 
serve, and doubtless supposed that Morgan, who had 
been in early life his dependent, would be found 

» Cecil MSS., Hatfield^ 172, 36. Date, July 9, 1595. This date 
seems erroneous, the letter being signed " Will" Llandavens." 
' Ibid. Date, December 27, 1600. 

* Browne Willis's "Survey of St. Asaph," i. p. 107, 

* Letters of Sir John Gwynne and Bishop Morgan, printed in 
Yorke's '* Royal Tribes of Wales,*' Appendix, pp. 137-148. 
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compliant In that expectation, howc\'cr, he pro^'cd 
to be mistaken. 

Short as was Bishop Morgan's rule at St Asaph, it 
reflected credit upon him. He refused to retain any 
of the numerous and valuable sinecures which his 
predecessor had held " in commendam," all of which 
were in his own gift, an act the more noble as he was 
then very poor. S(M>n after his nomination, and 
iK'forc his election, he presided, March S, i6oi, at a 
meetin<j of the Chapter at St Asaph for arranging 
for sermons tn be prcciched in the cathctlral, and in 
the followinj; Oct<>lH:r he held a synod of his clergy 
(•» discuss Church services. 

llis tenure of the see was short, Listing but three 
years, but it was marked by strict integrity and 
attention to his duties. The catheilral was in ruins, 
yet, impoverished as he was. he repaired the chancel 
at his own cost. His ui)ri;;htness was shown by his 
firm .in<! >»ucces.sful re^istance t<j the endeavours of 
Sir John Wynne to extort from him a lease of 
Church property, which would have been injurious to 
the see. 

His ricle-i.isiical principles m.iy, i>erhaps be 
inferreil from his praise of Archbishop Whitgift 
in his .!edi« .itiMii «if the Welsh Hibb*. as being '• a 
luu^t ket p. < l]arn;iior) of tlu* truth, and most prudent 
.;u.ir»!iaii •■! '-nlrr ami -^eeinliness.*' Thouj^h probably 
.til i.!th(Hl»x Aii,;litan. with a ^tn»nj; di.slike of the 
I'lmtan-^. lu: •!-* •^ not n;^'ure on the p;^;c of histi»r)* as 

.t MT.sLt III" >T. 

lii^ii^p M r.^l^ dii'd at .St. Asaph on September 
1 . r->}. int! ;\.i^ )>urird in t!ie cathcilral choir the 
f><.'.>«Aii).; <!.iy. lie «iied jMior. all the money found 
It: hl-^ pur>i .iit( r his dr.ith hriii^ Imt four nhillings 
.lid « i/hlpeMCe. .iii'i all his j.;'**..!-* .md rhattels. which 
wirt^ii.'c 1 Sy ih' ( r-)\\n !• T p.iymcnt of his 'lubsidieSg 
•,M rr .i:i-r.ii-f ■! .»? .<'m • n ii/. H- v\.is m irried. 
i'.it l..ii n- > Mniiiv. 
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WILLIAM DAY. 

I 529-1 596. 
Bishop of Winchester, 1596. 

William Day, Bishop of Winchester, was born at 
Newport, Shropshire, and educated at Eton and 
King's College, Cambridge, of which he was admitted 
a scholar in 1 545. At that time he was a Protestant, 
and the story is related ^ of his applying to his elder 
brother, George, then Bishop of Chichester and an 
ardent Romanist, for money for the purchase of 
books and other necessaries, and being refused on 
the ground that it would be wrong to assist an enemy 
of the Church out of its revenues. 

In 1548 he became fellow of his college, and in the 
following year Bachelor of Arts. In 1557 he was 
chosen Proctor for the University, when he took the 
usual oaths, but in 1558 he resigned his fellowship, so 
that whether under Mary he conformed to Romanism 
or not is by no means clear. In 1559, and nearly a 
year after Elizabeth's accession, he was made Pre- 
bendary of York, though not then in orders, which he 
did not receive till the following year, when he was 
ordained deacon by Bishop Grindal, March 24, 1560, 
and priest by Bishop R. Davies a week afterwards. 
In 1561 he was made Archdeacon of Nottingham, 
and at the close of that year Provost of Eton. On 
receiving this appointment, one qualification for which 
in the eyes of the queen was his celibacy, he exchanged 
his single life for a married one, his wife being a 
daughter of Bishop Barlow, of Chichester. 

He preached the Latin sermon at the opening of 
Convocation in 1563, and showed his Protestantism 

' By Bishop Godwin in his " De Presulibus Anglise." 
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by the part he took in the famous ritual cliscus$i<>n, 
votiiif; ajT.'iinst copes, siirph'ccs, organs, clerical attire 
and even the use of the sign of the cross at baptism.' 
He was also for altering the clause in the Thirty-fourth 
Article, condemning those who. of their own private 
judgment, openlybroke such traditions and cercmontcs 
of the Church as were not repugnant to Scripture, and 
were ordained by common authority. This sympathy 
with the Puritans did not. however, hinder his prefer- 
ment, for, in 15^)3, hr was apixiinted Canon of 
Windsor. In Ltnt, 15^^=^, he preached before the 
(jiicen. Ilarington. who as an ICton boy frequently 
heard Provos* I ).iy preach, hij^hly commends his 
style as "a good ]>lain fashi«in, apt to edifie, and 
easic: to reiueml)C'r." lie gives us a sample of his 
sermons, and also of the broad Salopian dialect in 
which they were delivered. The subject of it wa?» a 
very important one for everylxnly, sch(x>lboys in- 
cludetl, Ix'ing the prai lital nature ol prayer. 

" It is not a praying todod, but a templing of God, 
to beg his blessings, with<»ul doing also our own 
endeavours ; shall a sch«»ller pray to (f<Hl to make 
him learnrtl, antl n« ver goe to his b^Mik ? Shall a 
husl>andm.in pr«iy for a ;^ood h.irvest, and let his 
riow stantl still : tlu- Pagans. an«i llie heathen people 
Would l.iUj^h at such devotion. In their fabulous 
Lr;;ion [U-;;(ndl they have a tale of Hercules, whom 
ft>r his strenL;lh they c ainle I a (ioil ; h<»w a Carter, 
forsi. .th, h.ul <tverthn»wn lii^ Cart, anil sate in the 
ua\' 1 ryin,;. In-ip Ijrrtulrs. help Hercules; at last 
Hercij".e>. <r «ne in his likenes>»e, came to him, and 
swadied liiin thriftily u ith a g<N)d cuilgell, and said. 
l!i«iii \aray l.i/ie ^tlly UAi w ^^^» he Used to pri>- 
noiinLt • iallcst th<*u to me tat help, and dost 
ni'tlnn^; thy -elle ; ari^e. set to thy shoulder and 
heave thy patt. and th<-n pray to me to help thee, 
and 1 wiii dctc the re^t." ' 



f > ; • '. " Ant .. . ' 1. 1. 1 . S 4> ' " Hncfc \ ic-*," \ y. Uy, 7u. 
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In 1570, Archbishop Parker recommended him for 
the Bishopric of London, as being " in all respects • 
ftieetest" to be Grindal's successor amongst those 
who were not already bishops.^ That appointment 
he did not receive, but in 1572 he became Dean of 
Windsor, and shortly afterwards the queen laid her 
commands upon him to permit no innovations in 
any of the churches over which he had control, and 
he obeyed her by prohibiting the catechising of 
children. This elicited a sharp remonstrance from 
Lord Burghley, who pointed out that its use was 
prescribed by law.^ This was true to a degree, for the 
rubric directed the curate to catechise " upon Sundays 
and holy days half an hour before Evensong," but it 
is quite possible that it had got to be done during 
divine service, as was afterwards ordered in the 
Prayer-book of 1662, and this in Elizabeth's time 
would have been an innovation, and in her eyes a 
dangerous one, for if a catechising could be inserted, 
why not a lecture ? 

Towards the Romanists he was bitterly hostile, 
regarding them as unfit for any toleration, and in 
one of his sermons he denounced them as " Romish 
wolves," ^ demanding their destruction by the Govern- 
ment for reasons both political and religious. Yet he 
is described by Harington, who knew him well, as " a 
man of good nature, affable and courteous." Years 
before, in 1568 he had been recommended by Dr. 
Overton, afterwards Bishop of Lichfield, for the 
vacant see of Chichester, as one eminently qualified to 
repress the Romanists, who swarmed in that diocese. 

' ** Parker Correspondence," p. 360 : Archbishop Parker to Sir W. 
Cecil. 

' State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. clxxii. i. p. 188. Date of letter, "ult. 
Dec, 1572." 

' Froude's ** History of England," vol. vii. p. 479, and note. Report 
by the Spanish Ambassador of Day's Sermon (1563) before the Con- 
vocation. The ** Romish wolves " alluded to were the deprived bishops 
then in the Tower. ** Obispos presses.^* 
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His zeal was not unrewarded, as his preferments 
testify. I-'or, besides those which have been already 
named, he held at various times the Chancellorship «>f 
St. Paul's and the valuable livings of Ilamblcdon and 
Worthy, both in Hampshire. In 15S1 he became 
Prolocutor of Convocation, and was appointed to 
confer with the Jesuit Campian, then a prisoner in 
the Tower, and in the next year was authorised by 
the Privy Council to dispute with Romanists. 

lie was on two occasions offered the Rishopric of 
Durham by the (jucen, but her Majesty broke her 
royal promise by j^ivin^ that valuable sec on the first 
vacancy to I lutton, and on the second to Matthew.' To 
console him for his last disapi)ointment she oflfcreti 
him. >t»me time in December, I5<>4, the Hishopric of 
\V< 'reenter. He accepted it "humbly," as became 
him, but he was nnt at all pleased, and, on reflec- 
tion, wrote a second letter decliniuj^ it, since, from a 
pecuniary jK)inl of view, •* the chan^^e was little 
better." - 

lCii/.il>etli. who, lh«ni;^h extremely capricious her- 
self, strongly t»bjectril l«> c.iprice in other people, was 
so di-Lply di^plLMscd with him that he had to write a 
very humlilr letter to Cecil, in which, while he ex- 
pressed s, ,rniw at h.ivin;.; ;;ricvcd her Majesty, he set 
forth the rf.i'-«»ns which loiniH-lled him to decline the 
lii-'hopric. '1 hey weie certainly of the weightiest. 
siiiir he dci l.itL-il th.it to accept it would be ruin, and 
plun-;e hitn int" inextricable debt. He prayed to be 
allov. e- 1 t«» n. m.iiti .it Mtou. where he had "ben bredd 
and br'ii::.;ht up;» •chyl*! and man)."' 

Sh«- .iCLipiLil his exiu*>e, and, but not fur eighteen 
month-'. ^;.i\<' thf l>!-h<»jTic to HiNon. In the inter* 
\.il, howiver, Day was prom«»leil l«» Winchester, and 
(on^di.ited on janu.ir)- .*;, ly/t. Hut he wa% put 

I.e.. M^-* , H..i' cl '. JS ifyji i »c!ij rr I4, 15'M. 

■ I . .'l *^4 T.-..' - f) 5. 1^04 5. 
' I: . ... II^V ■ . }A:...At\ 14, I5<M 5- 
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there only to enable her Majesty to despoil that see 
of its possessions. 

Then there arose the not infrequent struggle 
between the conscientious reluctance of the bishop to 
alienate the property of the see, and the unprincipled 
determination of the queen to gratify her favourites 
at the expense of the Church, and it ended in the 
usual way. In this case she had Bishop Day in a cleft 
stick, for though he had been consecrated he had 
not done homage for his temporalities, and therefore 
could not receive them, and as the revenues of his 
former benefices were no longer available, he was 
actually penniless. 

He pleaded, but in vain, that the queen would not 
compel him to "bee an obloque to the worlde for 
wasting his Bishoprick " through compliance, or else 
by " denyall in so iuste a matter be broughte to 
extreme penurye." ^ Elizabeth, quite indifferent to 
any obloquy that might fall on a bishop, especially a 
married one, would not abate a jot of her demands, 
part of which was that he should straightway dis- 
burse a thousand pounds to Sir Francis Carew or a 
lease of lands of equivalent value. Quarter Day was 
approaching, and the poor bishop had an empty 
exchequer, so he yielded ; and, two days before it 
arrived, wrote to Sir Robert Cecil signifying his 
acceptance of the hard terms imposed upon him, 
though with some trifling stipulations " for that he 
had a conscience." ^ 

He was then admitted to his temporalities, which 
he was to receive from the preceding Michaelmas. 
His episcopate lasted but eight months, and was 
notable only for the part he took in illegally obeying 
the queen's mandate for the admission of Dr. Cotton 
to the Wardenship of Winchester.^ He died on Sep- 
tember 20, 1596. He was married, and left a family. 

* Cecil MSS., Hatfield. February 20, 1595-6. 

^ Calendar State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. cdvi. 102, p. 190. 

» See "Life of Bishop T. Bilson," p. 358. 
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RICHARD VAUGHAN. 
1551-1607. 

I!|S|{(>I' MK ]{A\(;<>R, 1596; CUKSTRR, 1507 ; Iy)NDON, 16Q4. 

Hi SI 10 r Vaughan was a native of Wales, and was 
sizar and scholar of St. John's Collepjc, Cambrid(;e, 
whrrc he ^^raduated I^.A. in 1574. He was a kinsman 
of Hi^hi)]) Ayhncr. throujjh whose means he became 
l.ir;;tly hcnchct'd. and from 157S till he became a 
l)ish'H). held Chippinjj Onj^Mr. Little Canfield, More- 
ton, and Groat I)unm<>w /all in Essex), I-uttcru'orth 
in Leicestershire, a prelKMid of St. Faul's, the 
.\rclidcac<»nry (»f Middlcsirx, and a canonry of Wells. 
He was also chapl.iin to the queen and to I.x>rd 
Kreptrr rurkerin:^, who ina<le him examiner of the 
applicants f«)r the livings in his ^ift, in the discharge 

• if which duty he was complained of as Ix^injj •'too 
pret ise." On January 25. I •;»/>, he was constxrated 
lii^hnp of Han;.;or, and on May 27, I 597. elcclcil to 
< 'hesler. 

Tlur old, dismal work nf p-rrsecutin;^ recusants was 
:•••'.'. vi.N'f-ai'-ly n-unic-d, and Hishop Vaujjhan's 
i Wu'.wr *.«veritv rou-rd tluni V* rct.iliation. The 

• pis<(i|..tl purNiiivanl w.is M^virely lieaten in a parish 
II. ( imdKTland. an«! in Lint a»«hire an armed crowd. 
«r ".h'tii • • viiity-sfveii wrre arrt-strd, attacked the 
\'i- II ot" ( i.ir ^t.iii;;. ^In. .lin;^ at him as he sal in his 
I'.ii ■••iia-.;e.* 

Micf) ' iitr.i.'.r-, .IN the hi'-liop informed the council. 
wti' \r..i\u\\ dur to tlu" -"eniinary i»riesls and the 
K<iM.i!. ( .ithi'!i«' 'leiitry, wlio tncoiir.iL;ed them/'' and 

• I s ,- r- - ! . I ../a' • -h, . :. I !»' . '4. i-V'*'. I ►ate. 

■* • I ' ■ • 

■ I ■ 
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who at this time were unusually bold, partly through 
their hopes of favour from James of Scotland, who 
at any time might ascend the English throne, and 
partly through the reverses which the English troops 
had recently sustained in Ireland. They were also 
in a high state of exasperation, which proceeded not 
only from the attacks on their religion, but also 
from the tax, varying from £s to ;£'20, which had 
been levied on the recusants for the support of the 
soldiers in Ireland who were fighting against their 
co-religionists.^ It was also an element in their irri- 
tation that the preachers employed by Government 
to counteract the labours of the seminarists, should 
be paid out of the rents of their estates, and at the 
discretion of the bishop. 

The sympathy of that part of the country, how- 
ever, was entirely with the recusants, the magistrates 
conniving at their illegal practices whenever it was 
possible for them to do so, and the gaolers, as Bishop 
Vaughan loudly complained, allowing those im- 
prisoned for recusancy unwarrantable licence, per- 
mitting them to go out when and where they chose, 
hunting, hawking, and horse-racing.* 

The bishop, however, was not the man to be cowed 
by opposition or menace, and he proceeded against 
the " bloody recusants," as he called them, with an 
unsparing hand. Yet the pastor of souls was not 
altogether absorbed in his office of Ecclesiastical 
Commissioner. Teaching of error must be met by 
the teaching of truth. The seminarists had suc- 
ceeded in seducing not only the sheep but the 
shepherds, and not a few of the clergy in the diocese 
had, by their wiles and their own ignorance, become 
Romanists. Therefore Bishop Vaughan urged the 
Government to continue the preachers in that part 
of the kingdom, who had done good work in the 

* Calendar State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. cclxvi. 80, p. 35. 
^ Ibid., vol. cclxvi. 32, p. 4. January 29, 1598. 

2 A 
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past, but who in great measure had ceased their 
labours through their salaries having been discon- 
tinued. He so eagerly pressed the matter on King 
James, that he obtained from him immediately after 
his accession, the sum of jf 200 per annum for four 
preachers to give religious instruction in Lancashire.' 
In 1602 he applied for the Hishopric of Hereford. 
"The lib. of Hereford beinge now voyde," he wrote 
to Cecil,** my fremdes wishe my remcM)vc thither, and 
my self affecie it not so much in rcsjxxte of advantage 
as in regard of the more covenience of the place, and 
specially of the more quiett, beinge desyrous to 
avoytlc the toyle (»f s«» great and unquiett ti charge 
as n«»w I lK)Kle and have done some yeares. — If it 
please Providence to give it me I will endeavour to 
lic-erve it, if not I will rest satisfied." '■* If divines 
are to make pefM.nal application for bishoprics, wc 
know not how it c<»uld be done after a more modest 
and becoming ftishion than this. It wa.*» not sue* 
les.sfiil, however, though Archbishop Whitgift had 
specially recomniended Vaughan to Sir R. Cecil as 
the fittest man who could Ix: found for the post.^ Hut 
two y«Mrs afterwards he succeeded Bancroft as Hishop 
of Ijiiuit.n, the royal assent to his election being given 
.»n September 17, if.o^. 

1 he .ippointtnent was well received, and he was 
j-re-entetl with c-n.jratulalory addresses from the 
Imtth ( hurch • in Lond«in. .md also from the Uni- 
vtf-iiy «il Cambridge, in rej»lying to which ho 
ri'-iu<-^lc<l tli.it tlu\- \niuKl scinl fiiin the names of 
u ii i:i\int> .1-^ nji.;hl be i.f service to the Church. 
1 1 I h.iL.lierlaiii. a ct>ntem;)"r.irv. mav be believed. 
( \ t n till I'urit.ins. wJimn he li'.'orouslv inTscculed, 
I'l.ii-^ed him ; l>ut t:ie pa>sa;_;e must really be taken 

* ir M :!' I ■• • : . I .»;i • •? , \ :. 1 . :.\. .• J, J.. 153. 

'■ 'I-s,!!.. . i J... ; •:. f ;. .'.1-. 1 Maicii I'l. lOoll-aj. 

■ 1 i» ! !•■■■.<':■<• I 1 1. n> .♦ 

• >\ty, . •• Al.r. i , ;^ 34J 
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as ironical, since at no i>eriod has that party ever 
loved their ecclesiastical enemies, or turned the left 
cheek to him who had smitten the right. 

"Our Puritans gfo down on all sides," he wrote ^ to 
his friend, Sir R. Winwood, February 26, 1605, " and 
though our new Bishop of London proceeds but 
slowly, yet at last he hath deprived, silenced, or 
suspended all that continue Disobedient, in which 
course he hath won great Commendations of Gravitie, 
Wisdom, Learning, Mildness and Temperance even 
among that Faction, and indeed is held every way the 
most sufficient man of that coat" If these com- 
mendations were sincere. Bishop Vaughan must have 
been a Phoenix among persecutors. 

Though thus severe against the Puritan noncon- 
formists, he drew a wide difference between them 
and the Romanists, for though both were opposed to 
the Anglican Church, yet the former sought its 
alteration by petition, and not, as the others, by 
treason. On one occasion, after he had heard a 
furious sermon in St. Paul's against the noncon- 
formists, he remarked that he wished he had had 
the preacher's tongue in his pocket^ Against the 
Romish recusants and seminarists, however, he acted 
with implacable hostility, a willing agent of the 
Government in searching for and apprehending 
them. 

He died on March 20, 1607. He was married^ 
and had three sons and six daughters, one of whom^ 
Elizabeth, was mother of the famous Bishop Pearson. 
From one of his letters we learn that he strongly 
condemned marriage with a deceased wife's sister, 
even though the first marriage had been without 
cohabitation, holding it to be " impious, scandelous, 
not to be endured."^ He was, we are told, a man 

' Winwood 's " Memorials," vol. ii. p. 49. 
* ** Athenae Cantabrigienses," ii. 451. 
' ** Hutton Correspondence," p. 150. 
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of "a humorous spirit and withal facetious/' with 
common sense enough to laugh at the superstitions 
of the age, as the sup|>osed gift of healing by the 

royal touch.* 



THOMAS BILSON. 

I 547-1616. 

IJisiior 01 WoRrE^TKK, 1596; Winchester, 1597. 

Thomas Hii>on. Bishop of Winchester, was born in 
that city. He was of German extraction, and, but 
with tlu" l)ar sinister, of royal blood, his father being 
the ^'randson of the Duke of Bavaria. He was 
lilucatcd at Winclu-sler SchcH>l and New College, 
<)xfnril, where he was elected fellow in 1565, and 
^M.uiualrd B.A. in I 5^/i. 

His cnniuctjnn with his liirthplace w.is lifelong ; 
hLad-maslrr t if the school, prebendary of the cathedral, 
wanlen of the colle;4e, bi iieficed in the diocese, and 
finally its l>ishop, he was a thorough Wintonian. He 
ri»se. >ay*> Il.iriii;;t«>n, " merely by his learning." As 
head-master he m ndered ;.;reat service to the schcMil, 
for a « laim !ia\in;^ been made «in its revenues, on the 
slreiv:th of a lt»r:;etl title lorlified with ancient decd> 
and (viiience, he. with j^reat learning and infinite 
rt -1 arc h into nld (l.^cumenl"*. expt)sed the forgery and 
prev< iilid the spoliation. • 

A^ .1 *»« h««oIiiiaNii.r he uas m«»re than ordinarily 
*»>\in-. uii!e->i the Wint^aiians of that day were 
c-\> ( jitioii.tlly in^ul>t'rdin.kte, tor a conspiracy was 
fi'imril a ;. 1111^1 him by hii pupiN In cut off his right 
hand in (etaliati«>n tor the eoiporal chastisements it 

* I: ' fi \ icu," ji. 5 '. 
■ .'*!i);i » •• Ar.i.^J •,' HI., J. ji }'jo. 
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had so unsparingly inflicted. The ringleader of this 
mutiny was the captain of the school, an extremely 
vicious youth/ who subsequently took a leading 
part in a far greater conspiracy, the Gunpowder Plot 
of Guy Faux, for which he was executed. His name 
was Henry Garnet, known to history as Father 
Garnet, and in Romish hagiology as a martyr and a 
saint. Bilson, however, aimed at being more than 
a pedagogue, for he aspired to be a theologian and 
an author. Accordingly, in 1580, he resigned his 
position of head-master of the school for the Warden- 
ship of the college, in which dignified and easy post 
he had ample leisure for those theological studies to 
which he henceforth devoted himself. They were, 
however, of a semi-political cast, for Bilson's mind 
was set on advancement in the Church, to which 
great object all his learning must be made auxiliary. 
The first result of these studies was the production, 
in 1585, of his "True Difference between Christian 
Subjection and Unchristian Rebellion," a book osten- 
sibly written to refute one by the famous William, 
afterwards Cardinal, Allen, the Jesuit, in defence of 
the seminary priests and the English colleges at 
Rome and Rheims, though it was really designed to 
vindicate the policy of Queen Elizabeth in aiding the 
Netherlanders in their revolt against Philip of Spain. 
The argument was a difficult one to manage con- 
sistently with the principles of the queen's own 
government, since, if she was justified, on religious 
grounds, in interfering with Philip's rule of his 
subjects, then, on precisely the same grounds, were 
the King of Spain and the Pope justified in assisting 
the oppressed Romanists in England in their 
attempts against their Sovereign. His book, however, 
was considered very satisfactory, though in a sub- 
sequent reign the Puritans found in it arguments 
that favoured their rebellion against Charles I., 

' Bishop R. Abbot's " AntUogia." 
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because certain passa^^cs assumed the ix)ssibilily of 
its being lawful for subjects to resist their Sovereign. 
Yet Bilson lived to repudiate this d(x:trine in the 
sermon he preached at the coronation of James I. 

In 1593 he published his ** Perpetual Government 
of Christ's Church," which has been thought to Ix? 
the best work ever written on the divine right of 
episcopacy. It was dedicated to the queen, who 
highly approved of its principles and of the ability 
with which they were advocated. 

^^ 1593, without any solicitation on his part, he 
was recommended by Hurghley for the Deanery of 
Windsor. That api>ointment, however, required 
close attendance on the Sovereign when at Windsor, 
and so could not be held with the Wardenship, which, 
by the statutes, only allowed eight weeks absence in 
the year. Bilson, therefore, applied * for the Bishopric 
of Worcester to hold with his deanery. He obtamed 
it, and was consecrated on June 13, 1596. 

An incident which cxrcurred at this time showed 
his readiness to comply with the wishes of the <jueen, 
who had issued her mandate for the election of Henry 
Cotton, her chaplain and godson, to the Wardenship 
of \\ inchester, vacant by the preferment of liilson. 
The ap|)ointment was oj)jK>sed, Utr Cotton, not l>eing 
a l'"ell<iw, was ineligible by the college statutes, where- 
upon the (jueen ordered him to be made one im- 
mediately. There was, however, no vacancy, and 
Bilson was calleil on by the queen to obtain <»ne. 
He did so. and {Krrsuaded one Jeffries to resign hi.s 
fellowship. This Jeflries, according to the sub- 
\\arden'.s account, was a " |)oor, smiple, old man 
procured to do he knew not uhat,' stil, though he 
may have been in his dotage, he had sense enough 
lett to refuse to make an unconditional resignatii>n, 
and stipulated that if Cotton should not be elected 
then his resignation should Ix: null and void. 

' >!f))ic'» ** AnnaU," iv. |>. 318. I>Atc vi letter. Uctuber Ji, 1575. 
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But the statutes expressly forbid such resignations, 
besides which, four months* notice had to be given. 
Bilson, not as yet consecrated, and his see therefore 
in suspense, did his best to induce the Fellows to 
comply with the queen's wishes, but in vain. " I did 
my endeavoV* he wrote to Lord Buckhurst, " for M"" 
Henrie Cotton to have made him fellowe of o' Colledg 
in Wincheste' according to the teno' of her Ma"^ 
Letters, but no place on the suddaine could be made 
voyde without expresse periurie in the resigner." ^ 

The negotiation lasted some time, during which 
Bilson, on at least two occasions, made strong 
endeavours to secure compliance with the royal 
mandate, but the fellows refused to yield. Elizabeth 
went as far as she thought she could do with safety 
or propriety, by issuing her command "under the 
greate Seale of England " to the Bishop of Win- 
chester, Dr. Day, to give Cotton admission, which 
he did, though the college gates were shut in his 
face, and then very sensibly withdrew her nominee, 
and wrote a letter to the warden and fellows of New 
College, with whom the election lay, in which she 
coolly took credit for her forbearance in not pressing 
them to elect "any forrainer contrarie to your 
statutes." ^ 

Some eighteen months afterwards, to group like 
matters together, Bilson was engaged in a transaction 
very similar to the discreditable one at Winchester. 
The account of it comes to us from a diarist of the 
time, John Manningham, a barrister of the Inner 
Temple, and is here given in his own words : " Dr. 
Chamberlaine told me that Dr. Bilson was made 
Bishop of Winchester by the meanes of the Earle of 
Essex. Nowe the Bishop, being Visitor of Trinity 

^ State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. cclix. 9. Under dates, May 9, 
1596. 

* Original autograph letter at New College, dated from ** Greenwich 
xxviiL dale of Julye the xxxviii. yere of our laigne." 
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College in Oxeford, by his place promised to the 
Lady Walsingham that he would make him that 
nowe is* President after Dr. Yicldcn*s decease and for 
this puqx)se expelled such fellows as he thought would 
be opposite, and placed such in their roomcs as he 
knew would be sure unto him. Hy this mcancs Dr. 
Chamberlainc was defeated of his right, being an 
Oxfordshire man, whom by their statutes they arc 
bound to prefer to any other."'* 

The fellows of that college having to nominate 
two, of whom the Hishop of Winchester elects one to 
be President, Bilson's choice fell, of course, upon 
Dr. Kcltcll. It may be mentioned that Lady Wal- 
singham. whose nominee he thus appointed, was 
molhcr-in-law to Ksscx, by whose influence, as here 
alleged, he gained the great See of Winchester. To 
that bishopric he was translated in 1 597, and, a few 
days before his admission to do homage, the queen 
wrote to him her wishes, or rather her commands, 
that he should ** w*h all convenient speed make a lease 
or leases in reversion " of suitable value for the benefit 
of Sir Francis Carew. The lease, in the first inst.ince, 
was to be made to herself." 

Sir I'Vancis Carew Unyk the letter to the bishop, but 
found him very unwilling to grant any new leases, 
and returned full of complaint, which he jKjured out 
in writing to Sir Robert Cecil, at the same time 
making the c(Xil proj)osal that the bishop should 
either "disburse tw(j thousand markcs in moneye," or 
a lease that might " redounde to that valewe." * Cecil 
sht)\\eci the letter to the cjueen, who. approving of it, 
ordered liilstni at once to comply. He hesitated fi»r 
a few days, and she was given to understand that 
he meant ti> refuse, on which she dealt with him so 

• Ut. KMttll 

• *• Mjiniuii^hint'» I >iary '' (pullikhc<! \'y Canvlcn s<Kirty), p. 49* 

• StAfc l'ai-rf», Kh«-»?<th, ♦t*!. <aUiu. 40 Miy 19, 1597. 

• n.iil. MA} J$. 1597. 
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" roundly " that the alarmed prelate took pen in hand 
and wrote a letter of the most ample, not to say 
servile, apology. He would, he avowed, readily pay 
the " twelve hundred pounds '* to Sir Francis Carew, 
declaring that all his desire was to " submit not only 
his state but his lyfe at the Lowest step of her 
Princely Throne." ^ 

On July 7 he wrote to Cecil, informing him that 
he had sealed an annuity of ;£^400 to the queen and 
her successors out of the manor of Taunton Deane, 
and leases of others to Sir F. Carew.'^ At the same 
time he also gave long leases, some in reversion, to 
certain royal nominees,^ and confirmed a pension of 
forty marks a year to one " Captain Sheute," an old 
servant of the queen, whom, with her usual selfish 
avarice, she paid at the expense of another person. 
Out of the income of ;^2Si3, at which amount the 
See of Winchester was rated when Bilson was pro- 
moted to it, he was left, after the above spoliations 
had been duly done, with just ;£^500 a year for the 
maintenance of himself and family, the exercise of 
hospitality, and the keeping his episcopal residences 
in repair. 

Shortly before this he had deeply offended the 
Puritans by a sermon he had preached at Paul's 
Cross in Lent, 1597, on the ** Atonement of Christ,'* 
in which he maintained, with considerable learn- 
ing, that the redemption of mankind was solely 
due to the Lord's death upon the Cross and 
the shedding of His blood, and not to His having 
suffered in His soul upon the Cross the pains of the 
damned in hell.* These opinions excited a fierce 
controversy, and the Puritans put forward Henry 

* State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. cclxiii. 82. Date, June I, 1597. 

* Cecil MSS., Hatfield. 

* State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. cclxiv. 29. 

* Calvin in his ** Institutes," as quoted by Bishop Pearson, taught 
this, too. 
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J.icob, one of their leaders, to attack them. He did 
so in the following year, and, after some delay, Bilson 
wrote a reply to his book.* 

Out of the bishop's sermon arose another contro- 
versy, or rather, the revival of one, for, in pursuance 
of his arjjument, Bilson explained the clause in the 
Apostles* Creed about our Saviour's descent into hell 
in its literal sense of the place of torment, teaching 
that He went there to take |)ossession of it and 
triumph over the devils. The best Hebraists of the 
time, hdwever. amongst whom was Bishop Aylmcr, 
held, on the contrary, that hell, or Hades, merely 
meant the place of the departed in the invisible 
world. 

Archbishop Whitgift coincided with Bilson's 
<»pinions. which from that time were increasingly 
those of the majority of the Anglican clergy, till, in 
K159, Pearson, in his " Kxposition of the Creed," fully 
refuted them. The cautious compilers of the Articles 
of 1 563 had of set purpose omitted the inteq)retation 
of I Tctcr iii. 19, which had had a place in those of 
1552. and left the clause in the Creed as it stocxl, which 
prt»ved a great stumbling-bhKk to some of the Puritans, 
who. in fejK:ating it, fell they were assenting to its 
literal sense. ( )f these were Barrow and Greenwood, 
who on that account refused to attend church, for 
which they founil themselves first in |)ris<)n and next 
on the scaffold. Their suffcrin;^N had excited great 
s\in[>atby amongst others brsides their own i>arty, 
and were still frtsh in the minds of the |>eople when 
Bishop l^ilviu.in his sermon at Paul's Cross, licfcmletl 
the «»[)inion, the reject:* -n of which had not a little 
hi:lp<<l t'» <!('*tn»y them. 

l>iirin'^' thr brief remainder of the reign of Kli/a(>eth 
his piibiic coiuhict was chiefly conspicuous for the 

' l«.li''.«l *• T'.'- I.M'fT '.I 1 1 it;iiriv >rrfti"ij% ttnichin^ ihc ^ nil 
KC':« it.{ -;■ ti t Mj;?...:. 1 hy thr lK>a!h an 1 ll^o**! u( ( hrt»( Jc»a», 
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assistance he gave the primate in dealing with the 
Romanists, on whom, as an Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioner, his hand was heavily laid. Instead of 
lifting up his voice for mercy to be shown to his 
unfortunate fellow-Christians, he urged the Govern- 
ment to enforce against them the full penalties 
of the law. He retained the queen's regard 
to the end of her life. She often visited him at 
Farnham, and in her last visit (September 8, 1602) 
ordered him ^ to reply to the book which his opponent 
Jacob had just brought out. 

The accession of James I. was an auspicious event 
to Bilson. For a man of such distinguished abilities, 
so devoted to the royal pleasure and standing so 
high in the public esteem, would be certain to attract 
the notice of the king as one who would prove a 
willing and serviceable agent. The first conspicuous 
mark of the royal regard was his being appointed 
to preach the sermon at the coronation. For such a 
function no better choice could possibly have been 
made, considering the views and policy of the king, 
than the author of the " True Difference," a book 
in which the royal supremacy in all causes ecclesi- 
astical and civil had been asserted and defended with 
great learning and at great length. And if Bilson 
had been selected for the express purpose of enforcing 
those doctrines of passive obedience and non-resist- 
ance, which afterwards were to the Sovereigns of the 
Stuart dynasty their main ideas of the relations of the 
ruled to their ruler, he could hardly have made a 
more suitable discourse. 

The ceremonial of the coronation was performed 
on the festival of St James (July 25, 1603) with all 
the customary magnificence. The monarch and his 
consort, Anne of Denmark, entered the abbey amidst 
the loud acclamations of the people, and, having 
made their oblations at the altar, knelt while the 

* Preface to the " Survey." 
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primate, Whitgift, ofTcred up a prayer.* At its con- 
clusion the Bishop of Winchester ascended the pulpit. 
Bilson was not only a jjreat bishop, but looked one ; 
as was observed of him by a contemporary, he 
** carried prelature in his very aspect." ^ His tall, 
erect, and massive form, his grave, wise face and 
Iarj:je, dark beard, that descended to his chest,' with 
his imposinjT mien and dignified manner, combined 
with the res|>ect which the people always entertain 
for a man high in station, great in parts and blame- 
less in life, to prcxlucc a profound attention to his 
words. 

The occasion, tcK), must have wonderfully deepened 
that attention ; for. besides the interest naturally 
belonging to a ceremonial so august, and which 
had not been witnessed in Kngland for a genera- 
tion and a half, there were causes which made 
the vast congregation that filled the abbey regard 
it with an unusual curiositv. It was iK'lieved that 
the {)olicy of the new sovereign would differ widely 
from that of his predecessor, and it might well be 
cxjKTCted that some hints of its nature would be heard 
from the preacher, and every eye would be turned 
upm him a^, in plain language and a style singularly 
clear and f<»rciblc, he dwelt U|K>n the topics which 
the business of the day suggested. 

Taking for his text the words addressed by St. 
Taul X(t the Christians living at Rome in the reign of 
.Nero, ** Let every soul l>e subject to the higher jK>wers. 
I'or there is no power but of (iod. . . . Whosoever 
therefore resisteth the |M)wer resisteth the ordinance 
of (i(»d" (Rc»mans xiii. i, 2), he enforced from them 
the Divine right of jirinces to the complete olxrdiencc 
of their subjects. The whole duty of the latter was 

' Suh' \\%\ ** rf<ijjr< v>c-» <*f Kir.j; Jnm'^..'" >• I. u p. 231. 
• ** htu ii \ M%i, ' I 71. 

' lli% |«'f!fAi! i» ::•. :hr |.»#%*<\%i»»ii *.f ih#- Wafvicn of WirHhc»lcf ; 
An thcr 1% al Lunl^th i alacc 
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unmistakably expressed. The lawful commands of 
the Sovereign were to be gladly obeyed, his unlawful 
ones were to be submitted to with resignation. James 
was Caesar, therefore by the law of God he was 
entitled to the reverence of all his subjects. To this, 
as he proved from a passage in Chrysostom, there 
could be no exceptions, and the Apostle Paul was as 
much bound to esteem the worst of the Roman 
emperors as the meanest Christian was to venerate 
the best. In this respect it made no difference 
whether it was Tiberius or Constantine who filled the 
throne. 

To such unqualified obedience there was, however, 
a limit. " When Princes," he said, " cease to obey for 
God, or bend their swords against God, whose 
ministers they are ; we must reverence their Power, 
but refuse their wills. It is no resistance to obey 
the greater before the lesser, nefther hath any man 
cause to be offended, when God is preferred. Yet 
must we not reject their yokes with violence, but 
rather endure their swordes with patience," 

The upshot of this was, that should King James 
become a Mahommedan or a Jew, and order all his 
subjects to follow his example or endure the severest 
punishment, they would have no alternative but to 
worship God according to their consciences, and sub- 
mit unresistingly to whatever cruelties their earthly 
sovereign might inflict upon them. To act otherwise 
would be to sin against God. They had, so he told 
them, one comfort : there would come a time when 
the righteous God Himself would judge their cause 
against an evil prince. It was a far-off day, it was true, 
for it was the Day of Judgment ; but to that day they 
must be content to wait. 

The sermon, though containing little more than 
had already been declared in the Homilies, made a 
great sensation, and, notwithstanding the reluctance 
of the bishop, was printed immediately after its 
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delivery,* and in the next year a Dutch version of it 
was published at Amsterdam. James was. of course, 
delighted with it, and unequivocal marks of his favour 
were speedily accorded to the preacher. The king 
and queen paid him a visit at Farnham Castle, 
stopping there two days, and he was api>ointed to be 
one of the bishops to take part in the Hampton 
Court Conference, not only at the first meeting with 
the bishops and the Privy Council, when the king 
gave a long address, but also at the second, two days 
afterwards, when the king admitted the Puritan 
divines to an intcr\icw, at which none of the bishops, 
except Whitgift and Hilson, were present. 

The part which he took in the discussions was not 
a very prominent one. but he occasionally gave his 
opinion, and once the theologian so far got the bolter 
of the courtier that he ventured to oppose the king, 
who had with some warmth expressed his dislike of 
lay-l>aptism. as the archbishop had also done. ** The 
Bishop of Winchester." says Barlow, in his account of 
the Conference, ** spake very learnedly and earnestly, 
aflfirming that the ilenying of private {)ersons in case 
of necessiiic to bapti/e were to cross all anti()uitie,*' 
and that it was "a rule agreed ujxin by Divines that 
the Minister is not of the Kssence of the Sacrament." 
The kin^ <|uib!)lin*^ly replied that thou;^h it mij^ht 
not l)e the e>>encc of the .Sacrament it was of its 
lawful acirninistration.'* At the clo«>c of the Confer- 
ence Bilson was apjM)inted a c<»mmissioner f<»r the 
further discu^sinn of questn»ns arisin;,; out i»f it. 

In lfiKh\ ; he published his ".Survey."* which, at 
the instance «)f (Jucen Kli/.ilxrth, he had bc^^un bclure 

' rnnt"! a! I • i. ' t» !.y V. S. f-r rirm^nt Ijml<. |f»)V Thr 
puMi-h«-r in :\.r jfrfjcr v'.i'rH thil he »>l»!«inr J it t>»n»i:j«;h a Ifirtxl i»ho 
«ia« vn the •-rt>."r I? !f-.c iiivhoj., at».l that *' mith much .»■! k." 

' liarl .»\ '• '^.:t:.i:.'- an 1 **u}»«.al» r,* j». |H 

• *• I *.r N f^rs I i J.n»t"' Sune-fn^j^ f'f Man** fc-lrm:li<»n an I Of 
lli% I»r-k^rr.t '." Ill "1 llfl, t>y 1 htiti.aft l>iU"i , lU%h*'}> o( W in- 
ihotcf. l^'i. .. n. MIiClIII " 
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her death in reply to Jacob's treatise. He now 
dedicated it to the king, with a preface so adulatory, 
that, coming from any other pen, would have been 
regarded as the keenest sarcasm ; but from Bilson 
the praise was perfectly sincere. 

When the Archbishopric of Canterbury became 
vacant by the death of Whitgift, the Bishops of 
Durham (Matthew) and Winchester were, says 
Harington,* "as it were voce populi made com- 
petitors with the Bishop of London (Bancroft), rather 
by their eminence of merit and learning, than by any 
known desire or endeavour of them or their friends/* 
The Primacy was conferred on Bancroft, " as being a 
man more exercised in the affaires of State," and also 
by reason of his " pastoral courage of driving in the 
stray sheep and driving out the infectious.*' 

As Harington was in the full swing of Court life, 
his opinion as to the esteem in which Bilson was held 
both by the king and the people must be regarded as 
of weight. The esteem of the latter was, indeed, 
irrecoverably forfeited a few years afterwards through 
his conduct in the divorce of the Countess of Essex. 
It would appear also from the statement cf Harington 
that the bishop in his treatment of nonconformists 
and recusants was, at least when compared with 
Bancroft, almost gentle. 

Though James did not raise Bilson to the chair of 
St. Augustine, he employed him in a task for which 
he was better fitted than that of ruling the Church. 

A book had been written, but published abroad,^ 
by Henry Jacob, who in it maintained the doctrine 
that popular election was an essential of Church 
government. To King James such an opinion was 
extremely obnoxious as destructive of the hierarchy, 
and therefore, in his view, of the monarchy also, and 
he had denounced it with much vehemence at the 

^ "Briefe View," p. 10 ; " Hutton Correspondence," p. 304. 
* Middleburg, 1604. 8vo. 
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Hampton Court Conference. Jacob's treatise, there- 
fore, might not unreasonably be regarded by James 
as directed against himself. Desirous of having it 
confuted, he suggested the task to Bilson, who at once 
undertook it and forwarded the book when finished 
to his Majesty through Sir Robert Cecil, now Lord 
Cranbornc.* 

At this time, also, he was made one of the trans- 
lators of the present Authorised Version of the 
Scriptures ; he had a conspicuous share in the work, 
an<l to him, together with I)r. Miles Smith, aftcnvards 
Hi^hop of Gloucester, was entrusted its final revision. 
In this most important task the king, who. whatever 
may have been his faults in some resjx^cts, must be 
credited with a real desire f«)r the promotion of 
religion and learning, t(K)k the ilecpest interest, which 
he manifested by signifying his recjuest to Bishop 
liiUon, that he would ruA bestow any of the livings 
in his gift that were worth above ^,'20 j)er annum 
except on the translators of the Hible. The bishop, 
of course, c<nnplied. and when two of his clergy 
wished to exchange their livings he wrote to the 
Secretary (if State a^king permission for them to 
do >o.^ 

In I' </i he made a Triennial Visitation of his di(Kcse« 
His articles of intjuiry throw some light on the 
jMJsiiioij of the Church ol I'Liigland with res|)ect to 
ritual at that lime. 1 hey enj«>in. among other things, 
the u^e of fine whiti' bread lor the Communion, the 
cleinenls to be br«»u^ht at once to the lloly Table, 
tiu- table itself at the time of ministration to be in 
the l>«Kiy of the church or in the ch.mcel. as nuiy be 
nio-^l convenient, "as thereby the Minssier may be 
inoif ct)n\enicntly heard of y' Communicants in the 
puMike prayer and administration «»f the ht»ly Com- 
munion, and in in«'re number may Loinmunicate 

« . I. M '^'*., n tv.cM. I 'jit 'i liMcf, A; i.i 10, P» 5. 
' CA^:.Ur <^:a:c I'jj'cn, JAnio I., \kA. xiii. 73 Aj rtl i<). lOuy. 
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with the Minister." Further, a strict search is to be 
made in the parish for "superstitious ornaments," 
such as " copes " and " vestiments " and other such 
like " trumperie." ^ 

Having visited his diocese he proceeded to alienate 
the episcopal lands, demising to the king in 1608 the 
castle, parks, and chaces of Farnham and other 
manors at different times.^ That Bilson would stop 
at nothing that he thought would pleasure James he 
manifested by the advice he gave him to appoint to 
the Presidentship of St. John's College, Oxford, to 
which Laud had been elected, in spite of the complaints 
of some of the fellows that the election had been 
irregular and against the statutes.® The king very 
properly refused to accept Bilson's counsel, alleging 
that to do so would establish a bad precedent* 

In 1 6 10 the See of Canterbury once more became 
vacant by the death of Bancroft, but Bilson's claims 
were again neglected, and Abbot was preferred to 
it to his bitter mortification, for he had been the 
dean of his cathedral, and there had been differences 
between them, for the bishop was imperious in his 
temper and the dean was acrimonious. 

If Bishop Andrewes had been promoted to the 
primacy, according to the general hope and ex- 
pectation, nothing could have been said or thought 
beyond the natural disappointment felt by a man, 
even though he be a bishop, at the failure of his 
hopes and schemes. But for his own subordinate, 
or rather one who had lately been so, who had 

* " Articles to be enquired of by the Churchwardens and Swome 
men within the Diocesse of Winchester, in the Triennial Visitation of 
the Reverend Father in God, Thomas Lord Bishop of Winchester, 
holden in the yeare of our Lord God 1606. Imprinted at London by 
Hurofry Lownes, 1606.*' 

* Calendar State Papers, James L, vol. xxxii. 50, p. 431. May 16, 
1608. 

* For a full account see Calendar of State Papers, James L, vols. 
Ixiii. 35, 91 ; Ixiv. 25, 36, and 68 ; Ixvi. 25. 

* Gardiner's ** History of England," vol. ii. pp. 127, 128. 

2 B 
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been consecrated scarce a twelvemonth, a sour 
I'uritan who had done nothing worth mentionlnjj. 
to be placed thus above him was a wound to his 
pride as well as to his ambition that was never 
healed. From this time he bore a lasting grudge 
against his Metropolitan, which before long he had 
an opportunity of gratifying, when two years after- 
wards he was placed on the commission for the 
divorce of the Countess of Kssex. 

That notorious scandal must here be mentioned, 
but its disgusting' nature requires notice of it to be 
brief. Lady Frances Howard, daughter of the first 
Far! of Suffolk, had married the Farl of Essex in 
i6c/i, the bridegroom being then but fourteen and 
the briile some two years younger. After the 
ceremony they separated, not meeting again for 
four years, and when the young earl returned from 
his travels to claim his wife, he found that from 
a pretty child she had grown to be a woman of 
extraordinary loveliness. He soon, however, made 
a disc<»very as painful as the other was pleasing, 
that he was to her but the object of an unconquerable 
aversion. The cause for this was a violent passion 
which she entertained for the king's favourite, 
Robert Carr, I^arl of Somerset, a passion which was 
as violently returned. 

l^iiiy Frances, though in years little more than a 
ciiilii, was a monster «)l depravity, sur{)assing in that 
res|>ecl even the infamous yr)ung man on whom she 
had hxeil her criminal affections. To free herself 
from a loathed union this girl of sixteen first tried 
to jKMson her boy-husband, but failing in that 
attempt she employed charlatans to prep.ire potion** 
f ^r him uhith certainly were not philtres. Next 
she preferred a jKrtilion for divorce f>n the ground 
iA her husband's imiH)icnce, and in June, 1613. the 
trial commenced l>elore a commission. 

In this business James took the dee{Kst interest. 
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being extremely anxious to gratify his minion's 
desires, and showed it in a' way not at all in keeping 
with that " uprightnesse of justice" with which Bilson 
in his preface to the " Survey " had credited him ; for 
he used his utmost influence with the members of the 
court to obtain a sentence annulling the marriage, 
exerting a pressure on two of them, Bishops Abbot and 
King, which amounted to coercion. But they resisted, 
and the king, baffled, quashed the first commission 
and issued a new one containing the names of Bishop 
Bilson and Buckeridge, Bishop of Rochester. Bilson, 
however, at first refused to belong to it, and only 
yielded on receiving the king's express command 
that he should take part in the trial. 

His demeanour at it shocked the bystanders and 
became the talk of London. For he deported 
himself as though he had still been head-master 
of Winchester, and his fellow-commissioners and 
all the counsel on both sides only his pupils. This 
" ludi-magisterial disposition," as Archbishop Abbot 
termed it, showed itself in brow-beating the one and 
interrupting the other. He put questions to King, 
Bishop of London, too grossly indecent to be 
repeated, and with his scoffs and insults cowed the 
Archbishop of Canterbury into silence. The sentence 
was in accordance with the king's desire, the votes 
of Bilson and Buckeridge giving the required majority 
of two, and the former of these two prelates delivered 
the judgment which enabled the countess to marry 
her paramour, and compelled the earl to refund the 
marriage portion of ;^ 10,000 which he had received 
from his wife.^ 

It was received with general execration, of which 
Bilson, as the chief agent, received the largest share. 
So great was it that for fear of it the bishop's son- 
in-law, Sir Richard Norton, refused to live at Farnham 

* Archbishop Abbot's account, given in " State Trials," vol. ii. pp. 
805-829. 
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Cistlc, though offered free board and lodging;. Hut 
to Hishop Hilson the indignation of the populace was 
nothing when placed in the scales with the royal 
favour. That favour he had, but not to the extent 
he wished, expected, and schemed for. 

Three weeks after the trial the king visited him 
at Farnham,' when he knighted his son ; but the 
people, to stigmcitize the transaction which had 
procured the honour, titled him, after their own 
fashion, "Sir Nullity Hilson.*' He now became a 
candidate for high employment in the State, and 
was so absorbed in the pursuit that he neglected 
his episcopal duties, and lay concealed in obscure 
It Killings in London the better to carry on his 
|M>litical intrigues. His neglect of his pastoral 
charge was so marked, that a satirical placard was 
|)osted in the Royal ICxchange stating that the 
Hishop of Winchester had run away from his diocese, 
nolxnly knew where, and offering a reward to any 
one who should bring tidings of him to the crier.' 

The office he sought was that of Lord Privy Seal, 
in rank one of the highest, and usually filled by 
some great nobleman. Mis seeking it was thought 
a strange ambition and t'X{H>sed him to the censure 
ol the world, as his conduct in the divorce of Knscx 
had earned Utr him its <ibl<M|uy. To obtain it, 
however, he ilegraded himself so far as to sue for 
the patronage c)f the infamous Marl of Somerset. 
Hut his s4»hcitations were fruitless ; the king gave 
him ;.;<KHi wi»rds, but conferred the <'ffjce on another. 
At last, only a few months before his death, he was 
at the intercession of .^i)merset appointed a Privy 
L"Uiu.iIlor,' but his election was so >irongly op|K>sed, 
th.tt a month elapsed before he was sworn in to the 
<»tt'icc. 

N; \. 'i*'- •• \'t'\l • s»r» I f KiiiiJ lamr*,*' vol. II. Ji. fi^S. 
*^:atr r.i;<f-, Ja:;.ii I., \>ti. ',x\\. t22 Jufic 2-y, lOIJ. 
' Ititi. .\u^u«l 15, 1015. 
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It proved an empty honour, for soon afterwards 
he was seized with a fit of apoplexy which turned 
out to be mortal. In his last illness the king paid 
him a visit, when Bilson ventured to intercede for an 
old friend. Sir Walter Raleigh, then a prisoner in the 
Tower.^ On that occasion he told his Majesty that 
it was the last interview he should ever have with 
him in this world, and that therefore he would avail 
himself of it to beg a favour from him which in one 
respect was a great one, because it was a request that 
the royal pardon should be given to a great offender 
against his Majesty, but in another was not so, since 
the life which he begged for belonged to one who 
in the course of nature had not many years to live. 
And then he named Sir Walter Raleigh, reminding 
the king that whatever that unfortunate person 
might be then, he had formerly stood high in the 
affection and respect of Queen Elizabeth. 

As is well known, Raleigh was soon afterwards 
released, and in the following year proceeded on 
his ill-timed expedition to Guiana. It is, however, 
to be believed, that he owed his liberation to the 
bribe of ;^iSOO which he paid to the Duke of 
Buckingham, rather than to any intercession of 
Bishop Bilson, by which James, being what he was, 
was not likely to be much influenced. 

Bishop Bilson expired June i8, i6l6, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. He was married 
and left several children. 

* State Papers, James I., vol. xcix. 77: Notes by Sir Thomas 
Wilson, September 28, 161 8. 
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ANTHONY WATSON. 

1550-1605. 

BisHoi* OF Chichester, 1596. 

HisHor Anthony Watson was a native of the 
county of Durham, and was educated at Christ's 
Collc^jc, Cambridge, where he matriculated in 1567, 
and took his B.A. degree in 1572, in which year he 
was also elected a Fellow. 

There is little to record of this obscure prelate save 
his preferments. He was Rector of Cheam in 1581, 
University preacher in 15S2, Dean of Bristol in 1590, 
Chancellor and Prebendary of Wells in 1 592, almoner 
to the queen in i 595, and also Rector of Storrin^jton, 
Sussex. On Aujjust 15, 1596, he was consecnited 
liishop of Chichester, retaininjj his preferments ** in 
commendam," except Storrington, which he resigned 
in 1597. 

As almoner he was the queen's spiritual adviser, 
and in that capacity com|)osed a prayer for her use, 
)ier Majesty at that time l>eing in her hist illness. If 
we may judge of it by the following clause, it was 
strangely unbecoming for the lips of a tlying woman : 
•• Pull down, O I>jrd, the pride of those hatcfull Irishe 
Rebells that forgctt their olx;dience to thee and their 
ciutie to thine anointed. Tournc their wisdomc into 
l<ilishncs, their Courage into feare. their strength into 
weaknes, their order into Confusion, and let them 
kn<»w they are but men." ' 

James I. reapjHiinted him to the almoncrship, May 
17, 1603,^ ami summoned him to attend the Hampton 

' state rajK-rs Kliutnth, v..I cclxwvti. 57. .Maich, lOaJ-j. 
* 1; » 1., jAtiic* I. .May 17, 1605, 
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Court Conference. He was also placed on a com- 
mittee, together with Whitgift, Bancroft, and Bilson, 
to peruse and suppress all books printed in England 
without authority, or such as were introduced into 
the realm. 

A glimpse of his ecclesiastical rule is afforded us 
by a letter written by a clergyman of his diocese, 
one Thomas Cheyney, Rector of Brightling in Sussex, 
whom, for what offence we know not, the bishop 
sought to deprive, and meanwhile kept him in prison 
by his own warrant, bail being refused. Poor, 
reverend Cheyney appealed to Caesar — that is, to 
the Privy Council — for "release on bail," and that 
on the sad grounds of hunger and destitution,^ 
but the result of his appeal has not been recorded. 
We learn, however, from Harington,^ that Bishop 
Watson was " well-beloved " at the places where he 
resided, notably Bristol and Chichester. His will,^ 
too, reveals a kindly disposition, for his legacies were 
numerous, and the recipients of them, besides his 
friends and relatives, were those in want and those in 
prison. 

He died at Cheam, September lo, 1605, of "a 
recidivation," which was probably, as Watson was 
" somewhat corpulent," the phrase in those times for 
a fit of apoplexy. He was buried in the church 
there. 



RICHARD BANCROFT. 

1544-1610. 
Bishop of London, 1597 ; Archbishop of Canterbury, 1604. 

Archbishop Bancroft was born at Great Fam- 
worth, Lancashire, and was the son of John Bancroft, 
a private gentleman, who had married Mary Curwen, 

* Calendar State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. cclxix. 34, p. 141. 

* "Briefe View," p. 140. * "Athencc Cantabrigienses," ii. p. 411. 
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niece of the Archbishop of Dubh'n. The future 
primate was sent to Christ's College. Cambridge, but 
removed to Jesus College soon after he had taken his 
B.A. degree in 1567. In 157S he was licensed as 
one of the University preachers, and subsequently 
was largely beneficed, not only in England, but even 
in Ireland, holding canonrics at St. Patrick's. Dublin, 
Westminster. Canterbury, and St. Paul's ; the rec- 
tories of Tcversham, Cambridgeshire, and St. 
Andrew's, Ilolborn.* No wonder that he should 
afterwards have so conspicuously posed as a defender 
of pluralists, being so great a one himself.* 

He early showed the uncompromising hostility 
towards the Puritans, which was the chief feature of 
his public life ; and he vehemently denounced the 
Bill which they brought into Parliament for 
the reform, or rather for the destruction, of the 
Church.^ His language in condemning it was 
trenchant and sweeping, declaring amongst other 
things that it "overthrew her Majesty's supremacy, 
and the whole government of the Church used ever 
since the Apostle's time and could not be warranted 
by the Word of (IchI." * 

On Februar)' 9. 15H9, he delivered his famous 
sermon at Paul's Cross from the words, ** Many fal*w: 
prophets are gone out into the world " (l John iv. I), 
in which he sought to CNtablish their identity with the 
Puritans, whos<r motives, character, and dangen)us 
ambition he ex{K)scd with ** great learning and 
strength c>f argument."^ It was probably the cause 
of Parliament excepting from the Act of (Irace, 

' >talr l*«{)rr%, Kliut^th. vi-l. icUn. Ut2. 

' >r«' hi% letter !o J Attics I. (tOlui, tn ilHrncc "f {'loralivm, in ** Bu^. 
hi\'.,'* ni»'e. 

* >cf *• Life o( Arrh!ii%h*»|) Whit^jifl." |){.. 231, rt %ci\. 

* k. Bar » r..ft* *• I »i«. our«e," rU . ; Caleii'af ^!4!e Taicrs iJi/Alicth, 
%t»l, »«t:\ I.. «!«. M.irih 2, 15^7. 

* « o;.i,r\ '• I cc!r»uL*!Kal Hi»!«r)," oi. T. I^thl>ury, l^5J, \t»L vii. 
I*. 85. 
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passed at the end of the session, all such as refused 
to come to church. 

In the same sermon he also vigorously maintained 
the essential superiority of bishops over presbyters, 
and laid down the principle that without a bishop 
there could be no Church. Yet when he became 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and three Scotch presby- 
terian minister^, Spottiswoode, Lamb, and Hamilton, 
came to London to be consecrated to the Sees of 
Glasgow, Brechin, and Galloway respectively, he held, 
as against Bishop Andrewes, who was for having 
them ordained priests by bishops before their conse- 
cration, that presbyterian ordination sufficed where 
episcopal ordination could not be had.^ He was at 
that time incapacitated by the disease, which soon 
ended his life, from consecrating them himself, but 
he issued his commission to the Bishop of London, 
Dr. Abbot, and they were consecrated accordingly, 
Bishop Andrewes himself being one of the assistant 
prelates.^ It must not, however, be supposed for a 
moment that Bancroft's concession would ever have 
been extended to recognise the status of English 
ministers not ordained by bishops, for, in his opinion, 
such were but the false shepherds of schismatical 
flocks. 

Some three years before the delivery of this 
sermon, he had been appointed a member of the 
High Commission Court, and had taken a leading 
part in its proceedings. In that capacity he showed 
an indefatigable zeal in hunting out and causing to 
be punished the writers, publishers, and printers of 
the Marprelate Tracts, and also in prompting the 
numerous replies to them, which were couched in a 
similar strain. Among those who suffered by his 
zeal were Barrow and Penry, who were executed for 
their nonconforming tenets. 

* *• Spottiswoode.'* 

* Bishop Stubbs's *' Registrum Sacrum," p. 91. 
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At this time, 1592, he became chaplain to Arch- 
bishop Whitgift, and in the next year pubh'shed his 
"Survey of the Pretended Holy Discipline," on 
which treatise his literary fame chiefly rests. Like 
his previous sermon, which formed the preface to it, 
it was, but on a more extensive scale, an attack on 
the principles and practices of the Puritans. 

On May 8, 1597, he was consecrated Bishop of 
London. 

The readiness of Bancroft to comply with the 
wishes of the Court was signally evinced by his 
conduct in the case of the Karl of Kssex, which was 
in strong opjX)sition to the feeling of the populace. 
For that nobleman was the idol of the Londoners, 
who felt that he was being sacrificed to the hatred 
and jealousy of his rivals, Raleigh and Sir Robert 
Cecil, both of whom were the objects of the popular 
detestation. Not a few of the London clergy shared 
the sympathy of their flocks, and showed it. At this 
lime Kssex was in disgrace after his return from 
Ireland, and was deprived of his liberty. Many of 
the ministers, however, prayed for him by name 
during divine service, eulogized him in their sermons, 
and caused the bells to be tolled as in mourning for 
a public calamity. 

The queen was highly incensed, and, sending for 
Bancroft, sharply reproved him for his remiss govern- 
ance of his clergy. The bishop wiis prompt in his 
olK'dicnce, and made an exanipic of one of the leading 
ministers, a clergyman nameil Richardson, who was 
summoned before himself and the primate, committed 
pris<)ner to his own house, bound lo good behaviour, 
ami silenced.' When, some eighteen months after- 
wards (Kcbruary S, 1601), the misguided earl made a 
last wild attempt to fight himself with the queen by 
force it( arms, Bancr(itt, determined this time not lo 
Ix: rcniish, put himself at the head of a company of 

' XAic ra|<i», Eluabeth, vt^l. ccUai. 59. iHxemlicf 2>>. 1599- 
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pikemen, and repulsed him at Ludgate, though not 
without loss of life.^ 

During the short interval that elapsed between 
this rising and the earl's execution (February 25, 
1601), Bancroft was in constant communication with 
the Government, from whom he received instructions 
for the diversion of the popular sympathy and the 
gagging the metropolitan pulpit, so that, on that 
occasion at least, the accents of mercy should be 
hushed, and from the lips of the ministers of the 
gospel, even a word of prayer for the hapless culprit 
should not be heard. 

Bancroft, summoning his clergy, carefully instructed 
them as to what they were to say, or rather, what 
they were not to say, for he enjoined them to make 
no mention of the " traytors." Besides thus silencing 
the clerical rank and file, he packed the metropolitan 
pulpit with a minister whom he specially provided to 
preach at Paul's Cross, and not only did he select the 
preacher, but he also dictated the sermon. When it 
was over, he thus wrote to Sir Robert Cecil : " The 
p'cher Mr. Haywarde (a man very gratious in the 
city) discharged his duty well. The Auditorie great, 
the L. Mayor and brethren absent. (He) set forth 
the mischief of the Arch traitour, text — 2 Sam. 
xxi. 17." ^ 

Before his being thus employed in a military 
capacity, he had acted in a diplomatic one, when he 
went in May, 1600, to Emden to treat with the 
deputies of the King of Denmark to get better con- 
ditions for our merchants passing the Sound, and to 
renew the freedom of the seas for the English fisher- 
men.^ The conference, however, came to nothing ; 
and Bishop Bancroft, returned to London in July, 
in time to assist his patron Cecil in the destruction 

* State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. cclxxvii. 49, 50. February 1 1, 1601. 

* Hatfield MSS., 180, 27. February 21, i6oo[-i]. 

* Calendar State Papers, Dom. Elizabeth, vol. ccixxiv. 86, p. 415. 
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of the Earl of Essex. The queen survived that 
nobleman little more than a year, and Bancroft was 
present at her death, but took small part in that 
solemn scene. 

At the Hampton Court Conference in the month 
of January, 1604, he, next only to James himself, 
took the leadin(^ part. In that debate he fifi^urcd as 
the champion of extreme Anglican views, especially 
as to the claims of episcop«icy, which he advanced 
higher than they had been by any of the Elizabethan 
prelates. The king had scruples respecting the 
offices of absolution, confirmation, and private baptism 
as used in the Prayer-lKx>k ; but Bancroft satisfied 
him so entirely, that his Majesty even declared that 
the strong form of absolution in the office for 
the Visitiition of the Sick was " An Apostolical 
Ordinance." 

On the i>oint of private baptism Bancroft, as 
against the Archbishop, argued vehemently for the 
validity of Its administration by lay jK'rsons in cases 
of necessity, and when it was the turn of the Puritans 
to s|x;ak, he, with an intnlerance truly shocking, be- 
sought the king that they might not be heard, on 
the strength of an old canon which ordained that 
schismatics must not be heard when they speak 
against bishops, and on the dictum of an ecclesiastical 
council, that *' no man should plead against his own 
act and subscription." James, however, felt the 
absurdity of summcining men to a ctmfcrence at 
which they were not to be permitted to s{>eak, and 
overruled t^>th the canon and the council ; and when 
Dr. Reynolds had said his say, commanded Bancroft 
to answer him.' 

On the renewal of the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
Bancnjft was again a|)pointed a member of it, and 
was further em|K>wcred to |KTU*e and suppress all 
bo4ik.s printed in England or intrmiuced there without 

' >€c Buho}* Bailim't **Suiiimc and SuliMancc.*' 
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authority. Convocation met on March 20, 1604, and 
Archbishop Whitgift having died on February 29, 
Bancroft was appointed by royal writ to preside over 
it ; and on June 25 in the same year, he received the 
king's h'cence to confer with others and determine all 
matters of Church discipline as they should think fit. 
This power, however, was to end with the session of 
Parliament. The result of this dual authority was 
the publication of the Book of Canons of 1571, which 
now for the first time received the royal ratification 
under the Great Seal, but not the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. On October 16, 1604, Bancroft was translated^ 
to the See of Canterbury ; and on September 5, 1605, 
was sworn a member of the Privy Council. 

His archi-episcopate was marked by the most rigid 
enforcement of conformity. " He governed," says 
the high-church historian, Collier, " with great vigour, 
and pressed a strict conformity to^ the rubric and 
canons, without the least allowance of latitude and 
different persuasion."^ Forty-nine of the leading 
ministers he summarily deprived, and struck such 
terror into the rest that they complied. The Liturgy 
was now exactly rendered, and the rubrics followed ; 
surplices were generally worn, and the long-disused 
copes once more appeared. The thirty-sixth canon, 
which bound them to the closest subscription, was 
now pressed on all the clergy. 

On March 12, 1605, he issued his mandate to his 
suffragans to allow deprived ministers a few months 
grace before eviction ; but this lenity, scanty though 
it was, was due to the command of the king con- 
veyed to him by Cecil, that " certain imprisoned 
ministers should be reasoned with, and have a time 
of probation," before being ejected.^ 

* Elect, November 17; royal assent, November 27; confirmed, 
December 10. 

* Collier's " Ecclesiastical History," ed. Lathbury, vii. p. 320. 
' State Papers, James I., vol. vi. 89. March, 1604. 
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His attitude to the Romish priests was, of course, 
hostile ; but he made a wide diflerence in his treat* 
ment of the secular clerj^y and of the Seminarists. 
On the latter he had no mercy, and was on several 
commissions for their extirpation and banishment' 
On the other hand, when he was Hishop of London, 
he had to a certain extent patronised the former, and 
even made use of their services to write against the 
Seminarists, with whom they were at enmity, and in 
1606 brought a motion before the House of Lords 
that they might receive a toleration for four years. 
His protection of printers of Roman books against 
the Seminarists, however, was made the ground of 
an accusation against him in the House of Commons. 

Like his predecessor he laboured earnestly for 
what he conceived to be the welfare of the Church of 
Kngland. The Act passed in the first Parliament of 
James (i James I. cap. 3), which deprived the Crown 
of the power to receive any conveyance of episcopal 
lands, and another which legalised clerical marriages, 
untjuestionably received his vigorous support. In 
1606 he introduced a Hill into Parliament, with the 
sanction of the Government, for improving the 
benefices of the Church. It comprised twenty-eight 
articles, and. amongst other things, extended the 
levying of tithes tc^ minerals as well as to agricultural 
pHKluce, restored impropriations to the Church, a 
sul)sidy to be granted by Tarliament for their re- 
demption, and vested their palrona^^e in the bishops 
of the dioceses in which they were resjHrctivcly 
situated. The Hill, as might have l)een expected, 
came to nothing.^ 

Yet while Archbishop H.incrofl thus tried to induce 
the I^'gislature to tax the nation for the advantage 
of the Church, he viewed with a ver>' jealous eye all 

' C<llicr'» •• hsClc^iiHtical IIi%tMry,'* \o!. su. p. 255. 
* I j.r>c ar!t^^» irc in ** I.ilc o( llaiKr>^ It," in ** Bio|^a(ihiA 
Briunnica. cvl. K\^ \'*^ 
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attempts made by Parliament for its reformation, 
and remonstrated with the Government for allowing 
certain bills, which he deemed injurious to its 
interests, to be introduced there. 

He endeavoured, also, to make the Church inde- 
pendent of the law, and in doing so came into 
collision with Chief Justice Coke, at whose hands he 
received a signal defeat. The quarrel arose out of 
the prohibitions which the judges addressed to the 
ecclesiastical and spiritual courts to try certain cases 
there and execute illegal sentences ; and Bancroft 
drew up and presented articles ^ of complaint to the 
Privy Council, and asserted for the ecclesiastical 
courts a jurisdiction with which the courts of law 
were incompetent to interfere. The question was 
submitted to the judges, who, with Coke at their 
head, gave in their answers to the council, in which 
they unanimously declared against Bancroft's arrogant 
pretensions. 

Foiled in this attempt, he endeavoured to gain his 
point in another way, by making the Court of High 
Commission, which at the beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign had been established to try ecclesias- 
tical cases only, take cognisance of civil matters and 
offences. The question came before the Court of 
Common Pleas, and Coke, who was the chief of that 
court, decided, with the concurrence of the rest of his 
brethren, that the High Commission Court had no 
such power. It was then that the archbishop made 
his famous suggestion that the king should hear and 
decide cases himself, a proposal too consonant with 
James's despotic notions to be rejected ; and the 
judges accordingly were summoned to attend at 
Whitehall to give their opinion. They came, and 
listened to Bancroft's exposition of their functions. 

"The Judges," he said, addressing the king, "are 
but the delegates of your Majesty, and administer the 

* Collier's "Ecclesiastical History," vol. vii. p. 323. 
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law in your name. What may be done by the agent 
may be done by the principal, therefore your M.ijesty 
may take what causes you are pleased to determine 
from the determination of the judges and determine 
them yourself. This is clear in divinity ; such 
authority doubtless belongs to the King by the Word 
of G<k1 in Scripture." 

To this Coke replied that the king had no such 
power, and that though he might preside in his own 
Court of the King's Iknch, it was for the judges to 
deliver the jud^^ment Richard II., indeed, as he 
told his Majesty, had once decided a case, but his 
judgment had been reversed by Parliament as 
being a matter that belonged to the common law. 
Besides, though a monarch might possess a great 
understanding, yet matters of life and property were 
not to be determined by natural reason, but by the 
artificial reason and judgment of law, by which not 
only all causes of the king's subjects were to be trieii, 
but even the king himself was kept in safety, and to 
which under (iod he was responsible.* 

James angrily exclaimed that such sentiments 
wen* treason, and toUl the great Chief Justice that he 
s|x»kc like a fool, and that Sir Thomas Coinpton, the 
judge t*( the Admiralty Court, was as g(Kxl a judge 
an he was. .\li the juiiges agreed with Coke, but the 
Ci>urt c»f Hi;^h Conunission contmued to assert and 
act u|K>n its monstrous pretensions.- 

In the fol lowing year. Archbishop Hancr*>ft was 
elected Chancellor of the University of Oxford* in 
the place o! the Karl of Dorset, who had died on 
April iS, |<M),S. While holding that office, he decided 
a dispute between the L'ni\ersity and the Fellows of 

< ".l.'f, %ol. \ii, J). {2}. Stc alv) Lou! CamptK-lli ** I,»vc% of ihc 

i J;irl I -*?ur%, " s-'[. i. |.| . 2*'r-2'2. 

' ^«'< i . .•%•%•• I. uc% i»( the Iui.;r» " ^^:o^ J'. 175. 

' I a 1 :.»Ui State I'aj <r^, J.iiuf ^ I.. \m4. \*\v.f>, j . 445 ; Anhbtfthop 
Bir.vfti:* « Uttcf of iJia:.k* ! .» tlic Liiuti*»iy Uu K»» ccxtf^n. Laiulicth, 
Ju«) O, KmuS. 
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New College, who claimed to be admitted to all 
degrees without examination or grace of the senate. 
His judgment was in favour of the college. 

He died on November 2, 1610, at Lambeth House, 
and was buried in the chancel of the parish church, 
and, in pursuance of his express orders, within two 
days of his decease, and as inexpensively as possible. 
His enemies composed the following epitaph for him, 
which, it is needless to add, was not inscribed on his 
tombstone : — 

" Here lies his Grace in cold clay clad. 
Who died for want of what he had.'' 

Bancroft could scarcely have deserved this sarcasm, 
for he died poor. Lord Clarendon highly commends 
him for his wise governance of the Church, especially 
in his repression of the Calvinists and Puritans. 

He was certainly zealous and conscientious ; but 
the wisdom of his ecclesiastical rule was hardly 
justified by its result. 



HENRY ROBINSON. 

I 553-1616. 
Bishop of Carlisle, 1598. 

Henry Robinson, Bishop of Carlisle, was a native of 
that city, and at the age of fifteen was elected, on the 
foundation of Queen's College, Oxford, as one of its 
pauperes pueri} Having taken his B.A. degree in 

* The pauperes juvenes in Eglesfield's " Statutes." These were the 
undergraduate members of the foundation from whom the Fellows 
were afterwards to be chosen, and answered to what are now called 
scholars. After graduating B. A., they became taberders, and after M. A. 
Fellows, but each stage required special election (Letter from Provost 
of Queen's, November 5, 1S89). 

2 C 
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1572, he was elected a taberder of his college, and 
some time afterwards, when he graduated M.A., he 
was chosen a Fellow. In 1576 he became Principal «>f 
St. Edmund Hall, where he remained till May 5. 15S1, 
when he was chosen Provost of Queen's. Between 
these two dates he had received the Rectory of 
Kair.ste.id in Essex' in 1580. His friend and countr>'- 
inan, Grindal, also made him his chaplain, and 
bequeathed to him one of his options. 

As Provost of Queen's, he made his mark on that 
college, which he found in a very mean condition 
through the negligence of former governors, but 
which, owing to his vigorous rule, he left in a highly 
tiourisliing state. He was also distinguished in the 
University as a disputant and preacher. He was 
consecrated Bishop of Carlisle, July 23, I5<>S. On 
doing homage to the queen, she expressed herself in 
ver>- gracious terms res|)ecting his learning, integrity, 
and fitness for the place, adding that she always took 
special care to send a worthy man t<> that diocese in 
remembrance of one of its former bishops, Oglcthorp, 
who had jK*rformed her coronation ^ — a statement to 
be taken cum ^rano when the characters of the two 
last ciccupants of the see, Barnes and May, are taken 
into consideration. 

On l>eing made a bishop he did not immediately 
vacate his |)rovoj»tship, and having heard that the 
Karl of Essex had (ibtained the di>jK>sal of it from the 
(juecn.and that his nominee was ineligible by statute^ 
he wrote to him a rcs|>ectful, but firm, letter of 
protest. He also {)ointed out that he himself could 
lawfully hold the provostship with his bishopric, but 
that he would resign it whenever Essex should name 
a {KTson whom the fellows could lawfully choose.' 
The protest was attended to. Bishop Robinson 

' J. I" I'lcf'i ** .Mumni OxoniciiML*." 

' •*Ui;cfc \u*i,*' \: 2d&. 

' Ccvil M.v^., HadicM. The letter it dated Octobcf 25, 159S. 
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resigned on March 8, 1599, when the college appointed 
the excellent Barnabas Potter in his room. 

Essex seems to have been Robinson's patron, by 
whose influence he certainly got his bishopric, and he 
was also the head of the Puritan faction. Bishop 
Robinson, though he was no Puritan, was a pious and 
spiritually minded man, and thought it his duty to 
give the earl religious advice. *' Your self, my good 
Lord," he once wrote to him, " have wytnessed upon 
yo' own experience that there is no true fortitude 
untyll there be first a retyringe unto God and a sure 
peace concluded betweene him and the conscience." ^ 
He addressed Sir R. Cecil much in the same style 
when he sent him a Bible ^ as a New Year's gift. It 
would have been well if both those statesmen had 
listened to his counsels, for the ambition of the one 
soon brought him to the scaffold, while the other 
owned at last, that though he had succeeded in all his 
worldly schemes, they had brought him neither 
happiness nor peace. 

A few days after his consecration. Bishop Robinson 
made a representation to Cecil of the shocking mis- 
management of his diocese by his predecessor, the 
covetous May;® and about eighteen months afterwards 
he forwarded to him a fuller account of it, which, 
though interesting, is very melancholy reading, at 
least in most respects. 

" The moste part of the gentlemen of the Countrey 
gave good tokens of soundnes in religion and the 
poorer sort were generally willing to heare but 
pitifully ignorant of the foundations of Christianity." 
in consequence, ** many of them," he adds, ** are 
without all feare of God, adulterers, thieves, mur- 
therers." The cause of this sad state of things was 
the "weaknes and carelesnes of the Ministry.'* In the 

» Cecil MSS., Hatfield. December 27, 1598. 

* Ibid. January, 1598-9. 

* Ibid. July 26, 1598. 
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Borders the churches had walls but were roofless, 
and there were none to celebrate divine service, "save 
certain beggcrly Runners w*'h come out of Scotland." 
The dangcrousness of that part of the diocese and 
the want of all maintenance, made a resident ministry 
impossible. Of the ministers in the "more peaceable 
parts." he reported that there were ** some few vcrie 
commendable both for knowledge and conscience, but 
the number vcrie small." The characters of the rest 
he thus terribly sums up : 

"Others there are that might doe much good yf 
they had half that delight in discharging theire 
function w^'h they have in idlcncs, in vain pleasures, 
ami in worldly cares. The farre greatest number is 
utterly unlearned, unable to read English truly and 
distinctly. One great occasion hereof was the great 
I'acility of my predecessor' in comitting the charge 
of sovvlcs to such as were p'scnled by those who 
care not how seely the Clerk be. so themselves may 
cnjr)y the fatt of the living. Hut this is not all ; there 
arc divers Churches appn^priated. and served only w** 
a Stijicndary Curate ; divers Chappclls of case ser\'cd 
at the Charges of the |KK)re |H;oplc, because theire 
parish church is tcK) farre from them. Hither must 
thtsc places be wholy unserved, and so the j>eople 
^row from ignorance to brutishnes, or else such must 
be toUrated as willx; entertained for for five marks* 
or foure iK)unds, the greatest annuall sti{H:nd that any 
h ith is twenty ncjbles towards all charges."* 

The clergy on whom this sweeping condemnation 
\\a- passed were not, it must be remembered, the old 
Conforming Romish priests, most of whom had passed 
awii)', anil had been succeeded in the forty years that 
ha«! elapsed since the accession of Klizal>cth by a new 

• j hr. May. 
A -.ark ytkA% A g* \ \ I'ln worth 1 37. 4./. ; a n<«Mc a ul\ct coin worth 
t. \J. 

' >' .:- r.t(M-ft. I.li/iln-ih. ^^'\. ccl»\»:i. 5'*, yj2 : llt»h<*p H. 
k 1 .{.% n t'» >ccfctafy Cecil, Ik-ccmlicr Ht, I5«i«/. 
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generation of clerics. These, at least in such dioceses 
as distant Carlisle, where Puritanical fervour had 
scarcely penetrated, were little, if at all, more effi- 
cient than their predecessors. But what could be 
expected from ministers whose "greatest annuall 
stipend" was £6 13J. 4^/.? 

In the following month the bishop, in another letter 
to Cecil,^ supplemented this statement of his clergy 
by a terrible account of the laity in his diocese, whom 
he divided into two classes — the " superstitiously 
popishe " and the " impiously licentious." It was a 
common thing for one husband to have several 
wives, and one wife several husbands, and as they 
scoffed at ecclesiastical censures, the only remedy he 
could recommend, though he did it with small hope 
of success, was that they should be made to feel " the 
smart of Civil justice." 

He was active enough in the repulsive work laid on 
the bishops by the Government, of tracking and appre- 
hending the Seminarists, or persons suspected of being 
such ; and there exists a curious letter ^ of his sending 
out his servants and tenants one winter's night in 
quest of a stranger, thought at the least to be "a 
person of an evill disposicion to her Majestie." He 
got very tired of it all, and of the " many broiles and 
bloudshedes " among which he lived, and after he had 
been less than three years at Carlisle he begged Cecil 
to mediate for him to the queen, "the Spring of all his 
joye and breath of his nostrels," as he called her, that 
he might be translated to some other bishopric. 
The See of Hereford becoming vacant in 1602, he 
applied for it, but without success,® for his patron 
Essex was dead, and his hopes of promotion were 
dead with him. 

Bishop Robinson seems to have lived in a chronic 

* State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. cclxxv. 66. September 20, 1600. 

• Ibid., vol. cclxxvii. 7. January 20, 1600-1. 
» Cecil MSS., Hatfield. March 14, 1601-2. 
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condition of poverty, and cominj^ to London to attend 
the last Parliament of Queen Elizabeth, found himself 
without a suitable robe, and being unable to borrow 
one, and too poor to buy one. he requested Cecil to 
apologise to the queen for his absence.' King James 
being on the throne, he continued his applications. 
In 1608 (September 25) we read of his offering "a 
humble petition to his Majesty for relief," on the 
grounds of his being in debt and unable to maintain 
hospitality.^ There is no record, however, that that 
monarch ever did anything for him, except to apjwint 
him a commissioner for the Horder,' which was pro- 
bably only a renewal of that office. 

He died on June 19, 16 16, and was buried in his 
cathedral, where a monumental brass with his effigy 
was placed to his memory. 



GODFREY (iOLDSHOROUGH. 

154.S KftM. 

liiMior Ml' (W.or* iLsTftK, 1598. 

HisHor G<)Li>.sr»oK()U<;H was bom at Cambridge, 
.md was educated at Trinity Collc^'c in that Univer- 
sity. <'f which he was iellow. having graduated h.A. 
in I 3^/). From I579t<» 15S9 he received the Arch- 
<ic.icr»nries <>f Worcester and Salop, a canonr)- of 
\V(»rccstcr. prebends of Hereford and St. Paul's, and 
the Rectory of Stockton, and on November 12, 1598, 
he u.iN consccratctl Hi^hop of (iluucehter. So far as 
is known, his U*ncfices wcrr in inverse pro{>ortion to 

' < • T. :.u *^ijic ri}-ct%, J4;i»r* I., v.il. \\v\i. \ft, p. 45S. 
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his merits. He seldom visited his diocese, and, if the 
expression may be allowed, only commenced resi- 
dence when he was interred in its cathedral. He was 
married, and left a widow and two children. 



WILLIAM COTTON. . 

1554-1621. 
Bishop of Exeter, 1598. 

Bishop William Cotton was born in London, but 

was descended from an old Staffordshire family, 
and was related to the great antiquary Sir Robert 
Cotton, whom, in a letter to be presently quoted, he 
addressed as cousin. He was educated at Guildford 
Grammar School and Queens* College, Cambridge, 
where he was first a Bible-clerk, but afterwards a 
fellow-commoner. Entering the college in 1569, 
he graduated B.A. in 1572. 

His preferments were many and valuable. In 1577 
he received a canonry of St Paul's, and in 1581 the 
benefices of West Tilbury, St. Margaret, Fish Street, 
and Finchley, and also the Archdeaconry of Lewes. 
The queen and Bishop Aylmer were his patrons. The 
latter made him his examining chaplain,^ gave him 
several livings, and instructed him in the science of 
"bridling the innovators," and, as Cotton was an 
Ecclesiastical Commissioner, he had ample oppor- 
tunities for exercising his talents in that art. 

After twenty years* residence in London he was 
sent for to Lambeth, and urged by Archbishop 
Whitgift to accept the vacant See of Exeter. The 
offer was not agreeable, for the pay was poor, the 

' Strype's " Life of Bishop Aylmer," p. 23. 
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work hcav>% the diocese remote, and the i>eople 
barbarous. But the queen promised him a canonry 
of Exeter and the precentorship to increase his 
income, and Whitgift held out more than hopes of 
speedy promotion to a richer bishopric. Thus 
induced he yielded, and was consecrated Bishop of 
Exeter on November 12, 159S. The queen, however, 
disregarded her promise, and conferred the canonr>' 
and precentorship on one Samuel Becke, •* a veric 
Lcwde man Latelic deprived of his Ikrnefice at Lamb- 
hithe for his incontinencie," wrote Bishop Cotton of 
him to Cecil.* lie appears to have been so infamous 
a cleric that his apjX)intment was not further pressed. 

Bishop Cotton finding, as he presently did. that his 
hopes of translation were visionar)', set himself to 
govern his diocese .iccording to the notions of epis- 
copal rule which he had learnt under Bishop Aylmcr. 
He found it no easy work. The diocese of Kxeter 
was one of the largest in England, and its remotenos 
caused it to be less civilised than many other parts of 
the kingdom. The inhabitants, too, of Devon and 
Cornwall were not a pliable people, and the bishop 
could make nothing of them. Accordingly, early in 
his episcopate, he applied to Government to grant 
him an ecclesiastical commission for his diocese, 
which was then deemed a short and easy way of 
dealing with dissenters, and the ver)* backbone of 
effective pastoral rule. On January 31. I^mji. he 
wrote to bir Robert Cecil requesting it. 

The reasons assigned for the demand were chiefly 
four — the extent and remolenesN of his diocese, the 
•• Wildnes and wickednes of the Countrcy in some 
partes," his ** Jurisdiction " iKMng ** In the niiddest of 
so toughe and stobborne a jxrople." and his own past 
experience of the management of such jwwers as he 
asked fur, ** Having been an auntientt Comissioncr in 
Faules and knowing (in some partt) how to sitt at 

I Cecil M>S., Hai6cia. I»atc u( letter, January 15, l59^l6oa 
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and guide that stem." ^ We do not know whether 
he obtained his request at this time, but he did a few 
years afterwards, when his name appears in a com- 
mission dated September 11, 1604, to "exercise 
ecclesiastical authority in the diocese of Exone.*'^ 
Two years after his obtaining the commission, he 
reports progress to Sir R. Cecil, but whether the 
commission he refers to in his letter is the one 
just mentioned or a subsequent one we are not 
able to say. 

" I had reformed," he writes on September 23, 1606, 
"by the healpe of that Comission many factious 
preachers and reclaimed many papistes and within 
theis ten dales I have brought 8 or 9 recusantes to 
the Church and w^hin one yeare I hope to cleanse 
my diocesse of that popish faction as I have done of 
the pevishe." ® As will presently appear, he reckoned 
without his host as regards the Puritans, for that 
" pevishe " faction was far more " toughe and 
stobborne" than he here supposed. After he had 
been at Exeter ten years, he began to think he 
should like a change, the more so as two or three 
good bishoprics, as Ely and Lichfield, would probably 
be soon vacant. With such hopes as these he took 
pen in hand and wrote as follows to his kinsman. Sir 
Robert Cotton : — 

" S. in Xto. Good Cossen. 

" Yo" stepping forthe upon every occasion 
by yo' best woordes to cheare me and by yo' best 
healpe to beneiitt me is from heaven and not from 
men. How muche hereine I have ben bounde unto 
you, because I could never flatt' I will not at this 
time expresse. My place so remote, and my desyer 

> Cecil MSS., HatHeld : The Bishop of Exeter to Sir R. Cecil, 
January 31, i6oo[-i]. 
' Calendar State Papers, James I., voL ix. 34, p. 149. 
' Cecil MSS., Hatfield. Date, September 23, 1806. 
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to be retired hath obscured me, and almost rased me 
out of all recknings (but with you (^adventure) kept 
me from beinge raised to better preferment. I lived 
in Paule's many ycares not any ther more beloved or 
better provided for, and I was set on and hastned 
fro Lambeth to adventure upon this Westemc and 
turbulent people amongst many clamourouse and 
malitious Kattlehcdds, w*'' promise that I should not 
warme my stoolc, before I should be removed. 
Sithcns w*^'* time there have ben two and twentic 
Hishops created or translated and I sit still as one 
nailed to this stoi^lc, and unlesse my neV failingc, 
my most honoured goo<l Lord (the Lord privcy 
Sealcy do become my Gcxlfather 1 shall not have 
other name or place Whilest I live. I do rather 
bemone my happ then begg a blessing for my 
striving without gcKxl successe, is but my striving 
with great disgrace. I only by theis Lines crave 
the cotinnuance of yo' Love w'^h I joye in and do 
render unto yo" all |x>ssible thancks for such yo' 
kindnes .is I have never earned. And so do take 
my leave w'h my hartiest comcndacons, 
** From Kxetcr this first of Decemb' 1608 

" Yo' assured lovinge Cossen 

** Will** Exon 

"to S' R. Cctton K' 

at Lady Hunsdon's." ' 

A promise <*f a defunct archbishop made, if made 
at all. ten vcafN l)cf(»re was not likely to benefit its 
recipient. Of Hoating straws it was the weakest, but 
the <»ld bishop caught at it in his misery as a spar of 
hoi>e. In lact. though he was unwilling to believe it, 
he was as completely shelved where he was, or to use 
his own quaint j>hraM-, ** nailed to this stoolc," as 
ihc/ugh he had been «»ne of the gargoyles of his own 
I alheilral. Kr<»in ihe letter just (juoled he ap{H:ars 
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to have striven against his disagreeable destiny, and 
we may be sure that the " two and twentie " vacancies ^ 
he mentions did not occur without his making some 
application for them more or less direct. One such, 
very feeble indeed, and made with but little expecta- 
tion of success, we shall presently meet with. 

To turn from the private to the public conduct of 
Bishop W. Cotton, the investigation of which, how- 
ever, is by no means satisfactory. Though with the 
other bishops he signed the book of the canons in 
1603, he completely disregarded at least one of them 
by ordaining the same persons both deacons and 
priests on the same day. He also sold his dis- 
pensations for marriages to be solemnised in Lent 
and for eating flesh on fast days, by which it is said 
he made considerable sums of money. 

It must, however, always be borne in mind that 
Bishop Cotton, like not a few of his brother-prelates, 
dwelt amongst a people whom his strict, not to say 
severe, administration of the duties of his office had 
roused to a fierce antagonism and an eager desire for 
revenge, and that they would not be particular in 
their choice of means to gratify it. Among these 
would be misrepresentation and exaggeration. 
Indeed, they did not scruple to bring the gravest 
charges against him. It was said by a contemporary 
of the bishop — a Puritan it should be remembered — 
that Mrs. Cotton, the bishop's wife, was the medium 
of communication between her husband and such 
persons as wanted favours from him, and that she 
was bribed to "speak for" certain people to the 
bishop. ^ 

His hatred of the ** sectaries," as he called them, 
was intense : to favour them was to be devoid of 

* Between the consecration of Bishop W. Cotton and the date of 
this letter all the bishoprics had become vacant with the exception of 
Winchester, Lichfield, Salisbury, and Worcester. Before he died all 
became so, some two or three times. 

* " Diary of Walter Yonge " (Camden Society), p. 21. 
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grace. This and other like opinions of them were 
expressed in a letter he wrote, towards the close of 
his episcopate, to the Sccretar>' of State, concernin«^ 
one John Lugge, the organist of his cathedral, and 
more than sus])ected of being a Romanist 

" I cannot nomber the l*apistes in Exeter there be 
so few. And no Auditor can well nomber the Sectaries 
ther and in my Diocesse they spaune so fast. Theis 
be verie divclls wrapi>ed in Samuell's mantle, and 
bctweene theis and Athistcs as betwcene 2 theeves 
I have ben crucified and vexed manie yeares, of 
whome (out of long experience) I am still ixrrswadcd 
and I hope ever shaibe, they be so nought, that no 
honest man can hartelie favour thctn but such as are 
gracclesse and full of faughtcs, and so are afraid of 
theire slavor Ixrcause like madd doggcs they doc 
bight all men who come in their waic." 

Thi> st.'itement of his sufferings seems, however, to 
have been but a preface to his retjuest for preferment. 
"I doe committ your honour." he added, "to the 
blessed keepinge of allmightie God, ever more pray- 
inge yo" (as occacon servcthe) to move his most 
excellent Ma*'** that he wilbe pleased after my manic 
Busslings and Combetts w *h Sectaries to thinkc of his 
poore Scr\'aunte, and now his eldest Hishop, having 
ben so long tormented as in a flame by furies and w*h 
a froward and facliouse generation.' * 

Such an ap]x:al wa> not very likely to be regarded, 
nor was it, and Hishop Cc»tlon died a few years after- 
wards at Silverton, on Auj^ust 25, 1621. He hiid 
long been a terrible sufferer from the stone. He was 
married, and left a f^imily.'' 

' Male rA|<r«, James I., >ol. \^\, 24. I>atc i>( letter, J aouar) 14, 
l6i7-ih. 

' An account ••( htt dcKenUuit^ i« i;iren in Maclean'* ** Ttitj^ 
Minor, " I. 04i-^53 
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HENRY COTTON. 

1544-161 5. 

Bishop of Salisbury, 1598. 

Bishop Henry Cotton was the son of Sir Richard 

Cotton, Knight, and was bom at Cotton Hall, 
Warblington, near Havant, Hampshire. His father 
was Comptroller of the Household to Edward VI. 
and a Privy Councillor, and Queen Elizabeth when 
princess was his godmother. The future bishop 
was educated at Guildford Grammar School and 
Magdalen College, Oxford, where he graduated 
Bachelor of Arts in 1569. He was chaplain to the 
queen, and held the benefices of Wanborough,' Wilts ; 
Calborne, Isle of Wight ; Meon-Stoke, Hants ; and in 
1597 a prebend of Winchester. The queen had 
endeavoured, in 1596, to make him Warden of 
Winchester, but the attempt failing she gave him 
the Bishopric of Salisbury, to which he was con- 
secrated November 12, 1598. He also obtained the 
royal licence ^ to hold Meon-Stoke " in commendam " 
for two years, but the permission was cancelled a 
few weeks afterwards.® The year after his consecration 
he was appointed an Ecclesiastical Commissioner. 

His episcopate was chiefly marked by severity to 
nonconformists, and a rigid assertion of his own rights 
and privileges. A few lines in one of his letters may 
be taken as a sample of the former. They concern 
one Melancthon Jewell, "the busiest Schismaticke," 
who for persistence in preaching had been deprived 

* I. Foster's " Alumni Oxonienses." 

^ Calendar State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. clxviii. 109. November 14, 
J 598. 

* Ibid., vol. cclxix. i. December 4, 1598. 
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of his benefice, and frequently imprisoned by Hishop 
Coldwcll. '* I have coitiitted him," wrote Cotton, "to 
the Corhon gayle and lodj^ed hime with a popishe 
recusant whome I lately apprehended." * Harin^on 
in a letter to his wife jjives an anecdote of his severity 
to non-church-goers. 

"Sweet Mall — I was honourede at dinner with 
the Archbishopjx: and several of the Churchc pastors, 
where I did find more corporeal than spiritual rc- 
frcshmente. and thoujjh our ill slate at Courtc^ maic 
in some sorte ovcrcaste the countenance of these 
apostiilical messengers, yet were some of them well 
anointed with the oyl of gladnesse on Tuesdaie paste. 
Hereof thou shalt in some sorte partake. My Lorde 
of Salisburie had seizen his tenante's cornc and hayc 
with sundrie husbandrie matters, for matters of money 
due to his Lordshippe's estate : hercat the aggricvedc 
manne made suite to the bishop|)e, and requcstedc 
longer time and restitution of his goodes : 'Go, go 
(sailhe the bishoppe), I heare ill rciM)rl of thic livingc, 
and thou canst not crave mercie ; thou comestc not 
to churche service, and hast not receivede confirma- 
tion ; I commande thee to attend my ordinance and 
be confirmed in thy faithc at Kaster next comingc' 
* I crave your lordshippe's forgivenessc (quothe the 
man), in goode soothe 1 durst not come there, for as 
youre lordshippe hath laine your handc on all my 
goodes, I thinke it full meet to take care of my 
headc I ' So thou seeste, sweet Mall, although the 
bi>hoppe'> hand was heavy, our pesante's head was 
not we.ikc. and his lordshippe said he woude forego 
his paymente." ^ 

In 1607 he endeavoured to obtain the restitution 
to his see c»f the Chancellorship of the Garter, of 

' Mate i'A}>cr%, Ijtnc% I., vol. x, bl. 

• "nmmijh ihc illncvt aivi rxjicctcd death of the queen. 

* "NuijA .Anti'^u.i., ' ctl. TAik, ib04, %ol, 1. |»|>. JJJ, 324. Date, 
livccmucf a;. lOoi. 
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which it had been despoiled in the reign of Edward 
VI., and the king promised that justice should be 
done/ but he broke his word. Yet the bishop seems 
to have been a favourite with James, who in his first 
royal progress paid him a visit at his palace at 
Salisbury. 

He could not, however, have been a favourite with 
the citizens, with whom from 1609 to 161 1 he was at 
strife in opposing their endeavour to obtain a new 
charter for their city.^ While thus exhibiting an 
adamantine breast to his neighbours, to noncon- 
forming ministers and non-church-goers, he was as 
wax to the least wish of Sir Robert Cecil, through 
whose influence he had gained his preferment on 
condition of confirming the alienation of Sherborne.® 
For having on one occasion given a prebend of 
Sarum at his request, he wrote expressing his fervent 
wish that there were anything else in his power 
wherein he would command him.* 

Bishop Henry Cotton died on May 7, 1615, and 
was buried in his cathedral. He was married and 
had a family of nineteen children, most of whom 
were sons. When the queen made the two Cottons 
bishops, she observed that she had ''well cottoned 
the West," and Bishop Henry Cotton might have 
said the same of the rich and numerous preferments 
which he bestowed on his own family. 

> Cecil MSS., Hatfield. Date, October 31, 1607. 
' Calendar State Papers, James I. : Letters of Bishop H. Cotton, 
July 12, 1609, and February 7, 161 1. 
» "BriefeView,"p. 96. 
♦ Cecil MSS., Hatfield. October 21, 1607. 
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HENRY ROWLANDS. 
1551-1616. 

liisiior OF Bancoi, 159S. 

Bishop Rowlands was born in the parish of 
Mcylltcyrn, Carnar\'onshirc, and was educated at 
the Grammar Schoc^I of Pcnilech, and New College, 
Oxford, where he graduated K.A. in 1 573, and was 
preferred to the Rectory of Launton, Oxfordshire, in 
1 596, and, by the " honorable favoure " * of Sir 
Robert Cecil, to the See of Bangor in 1598, being 
consecrated on November 1 2. 

Anthony Wood praises him highly for the good 
i;overnance of his diocese, and his liberality in 
spending on the Church all he received from it 
A curious mandate to him from the Government, 
orderin|4 him to investigate the case of six girls 
of his di<x:ese who were said to have been bewitched, 
exists in the State Papers.^ Bishop Rowlands died 
on June 19, 161^1, ami was buried in his cathedral. 
He w.is a benefactor to Jesus College, Oxford, and 
left money for the erection of a school at his native 
]»lace. 

Cc< II M^^., lUlhtl!. I>atr, Sc}>lcmlK:r 2S. 159S. 
(' .ImdAr >tatt- Paj>cr'^, jaiiut I Jul) 2, lOli 
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MARTIN HETON. 

1553-1609. 

Bishop of Ely, 1600 

Bishop Heton was bom at Heton Hall, near 
Deane, Lancashire, where his family had resided 
for centuries. His mother, Joanna, was the daughter 
of Sir Martin Bowes, who had been Lord Mayor of 
London in 1 545. She died in giving him birth, and 
with her last breath devoted him to the service of 
God and the Protestant Church. The boy thus 
solemnly dedicated to a religious life, was educated 
at Westminster and Christ Church, Oxford. Entering 
that college in 1571, he graduated B.A. in 1575, was 
elected one of its students, and, in 1584, canon of the 
cathedral. Though he was never a collegiate head, 
he became Vice-chancellor of the University in 
1588, and in the year following was made Dean 
of Winchester. He also held the Rectories of 
Abbotstone and Houghton, both of which were in 
that diocese,^ and on February 3, 1600, was con- 
secrated Bishop of Ely. 

Thq see had been vacant for eighteen years, during 
which period its revenues had been disposed of by 
the queen, who had given so large a share of them 
to the King of Portugal, that he was jestingly called 
the Bishop of Ely. She now wished to alienate its 
lands, and for that purpose it was necessary that the 
see should have an occupant to give effect to the 
royal will. It had been already offered to several 

* These he resigned on his appointment to Ely, his successors being 
presented December 23, 1599 (Calendar State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. 
cclxxiii. 50). 

2 D 
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divines, but the conditions which its acceptance 
involved were too base for them to comply with. 

A respectable, learned, and not tcx) particular divine 
was required, and such an one the queen found in Dr. 
Hcton. Yet even he at first refused to exchanp^e his 
deanery for one of the richest bishoprics in England ; 
but the queen insisted, and he yielded. Harington, 
who was behind the scenes, informs us that *' he was 
compelled in a sort so to take it." * Accordingly, he 
was consecrated, but whether or no the mitre and lawn 
invested him with a courage that he did not {>osse.s9 
before can but be inferred frcim his conduct. For 
he intimated, or it was said that he did. an indis- 
|X)sition to sign the leases, whercui^n the queen 
wrote him the following epistle : — 

"Troud Prel.vte. 

" I understand you arc backward in com- 
plying with your agreement, but I would have you 
to know, that I who made you what you are, can 
unmake you ; and if you do not forthwith fulfil your 

engagement, by I will immediately unfnxk you. 

•* Your's as you demean yourself 

•• ELiZAnETH." ' 

Doubt has Ixren thrown on the authenticity of thi<i 
letter, and cine writer of repute •'* ha^ characterized it 
as *' evidently an abi»urd fiction." He this as it may, 
there can be no ((uestion at all that the queen wa** 
quite ca^Kible of such treatment of a man whom she 
had already forced into a bishopric against his will 

' •• Hfirfc View,*' p. 79. 

' Thii Idler ykxs )>rintc«I in 1761 in the ** Annual Kq;iMcr,'* r*A. 
\\xi\, y 15, ** CliaraLtcrs" an<l i« there ktatcil to Iw an c» tract ft'-JOi 
the Kr^'ift'.er (if Ely. Nu tuch document, however, aft the anthor fa** 
)<en iiif"rmc>l by the l>i«hop, i\ n'lw there. It hat Iteen \tf tumt 
writer*, a% Miv^ htncklanil, <{uotcil a% written to Itiklifip On, an cntjf 
followrtt by the writer of that prelate\ life in the ** Naiiantt 
i>tcti"nary I'f liiu^raphy*' 

' Cuu{>er'k '* Atheiuc Cantabn|;icn»e%," i. 44^ 
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As a matter of fact, the bishop made the required 
alienations,^ and became the object of scoffings and 
witticisms from the people in consequence. His 
episcopal signature, so ran the jest, proclaimed the 
nature of the transaction, so that whether he signed 
his name "Mart Ely" or "Mar Ely," he e;qually 
wrote himself down a spoiler of the see.^ 

With Elizabeth's successor the bishop was popular, 
for James liked sermons, when not too long,® if they 
were learned, as he declared Heton's to be, and the 
royal remark respecting them was, that though fat 
men usually made lean sermons, yet it was otherwise 
with Dr. Heton, whose discourses, notwithstanding 
his portly person, were "not leane but larded with 
good learning." Though deserving of censure for 
the compliances which gained and secured to him 
his bishopric, yet in some other respects he was 
a worthy prelate enough, being both hospitable and 
kindly. He was a strong, we might say a bitter, 
Protestant, moreover, of whose creed it was an article 
that no Papist could possibly be saved ; for, writing 
to the Earl of Salisbury, he thus expressed his senti- 
ments about a Romish priest, one George Smith, then 
a prisoner under sentence of death in Wisbeach Castle, 
but whom the prospect of the gallows had converted 
to Protestantism — 

" He seemeth to be far in love w^h our relligion 
now, and as greatly fallen out w^h the other. If 
yo' Lp ask me what the Church shall win by it " — 
namely, his pardon, for which the humane prelate 
was pleading — "Surely I cannot say much, but 

* They are given in Bentham's ** History of Ely," i. p. 196. 

• ** Briefe View,** p. 80. As though conscious of this taunt when he 
signed the canons, he wrote his signature ** M" Elie.** 

' Bishop Montaigne, preaching before the king on Christmas Day, 
1623, so displeased him by the length of his sermon that his Majesty 
gave vent to such loud and angry exclamations " that the bishop was 
obliged to end abruptly.** Chamberlain to Carleton (Calendar State 
Papers, James I., vol. cxxxvii. 5). 
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onely his poorc sowlc, and some little jjracc to our 
cause, and check to the contrarie. Otherwise, the 
man is no great Clarke but of the verie ordinane 
sorte. saving that he is said to be an excellent 
Musician and to sing very well and skilfully, to 
bungle upon diverse instrumentcs but upon the 
Organs and all other instruments of that fashion he 
is thought a verie cxtraordinaric fellowe." * 

Our interpretation of this passage is, that, in the 
opinion of the writer, the Reverend George Smith 
was a vcr>' unstable Protestant, and if he had been 
sent to the scaffold, would have reverted to his old 
opinions, in which case, in the judgment of Bishop 
Melon, ''his j)oore sowle" would have been lost. 
The king. t(Kj, seems to have shared this estimate 
of Mr. Smith's conversion, for though, on account 
of the bishop's intercession, he pardoned him, yet 
he refused to do so under the Great Seal, and the 
jxjor. simple priest in consequence still continued 
in duress vile, but Hishop lleton made another 
application.'' in his favour, and, it is to be hoped, 
with Ixrltcr success. 

Hishop Ilcton died at Mildcnhall, Suffolk, in July, 
Kjotj, and was buried m Kly Cathc*dral. He was 
married, and left a family. One of his descendants 
was the minister of Huntingford, Herts, from whom 
the historian Slrype obtained the account of the 
bishops life which he printcxl in his "Annals." 

= I>Atr«l •• Kl) hou»c in IIolNfmc, 4 fcbr., l6o5|-/i)" (State rapcri, 
(.«« .1 M.s>. llAttitl i : ISishtf) Ilcton to Sir Rul^'rt Cecil, Aogii«t 
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THOMAS DOVE. 

1555-1630. 

Bishop of Peterborough, 1601. 

Thomas Dove, Bishop of Peterborough in the reigns 
of three successive sovereigns, was born in London, 
and at the age of ten was sent to Merchant 
Taylors' School, from whence, in 1571, he proceeded 
to Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. Of that college he 
was both scholar and fellow,^ and had also been 
nominated a scholar of Jesus College, Oxford.^ 

In the times in which he lived sermons stuffed 
with quotations from " profane " authors, as the 
classical writers were called, were quite in vogue, 
except with the Puritans, who detested them.^ Such 
sermons were those preached by Dove, " substantial " 
sermons Fuller terms them, adding the remark that 
they were " advantaged by a comely person and 
a graceful elocution." His preaching gift thus em- 
bellished made him a royal chaplain, and placed him 
in the pulpit of Whitehall. The queen saw, heard, 
and was conquered, and after the sermon declared 
somewhat profanely that ** the Holy Ghost had again 
descended in a dove," * and henceforth spoke of him 
as ''her dove with the shining wings." 

This royal dove had many nests — in other words, 
he held many benefices: Saffron Walden ^ (1580), 

* " Tanqam Socius," or fellow's fellow (Fuller). 
' A. Wood's " Athense Oxonienses," ed. Bliss. 

' " Briefe View," p. 155. 

* Bishop Godwin's "De Praesulibus" ; also "Briefe View," p. 156. 

* He held this living for twenty-seven years, but resigned Hayden 
about a year before he became a dean. 
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Framlingham ; Haydcn, Herts (1586); Deanery of 
NorA^'ich (1589), and finally the Bishopric of Peter- 
borough, to which he was consecrated April 26, 1601. 
Having thus soared up into the episcopal throne, 
he folded his ** shining wings" and subsided into 
inertness. 

We have nothing to record of his episcopate but 
officialisms, and for the discharge even of these he 
needed to be vigorously stirred up, and was only 
really aroused when the Puritans had to be persecuted. 
On one occasion he silenced five ministers at a blow, 
an act which drew from King James the remark that 
it " might have served for five years." * The non- 
conformists complained of his severity, and between 
1604 and \CioCy there were no less than fifteen depri- 
vations of ministers in his diocese.'' Yet, when such 
were from circumstances difficult to deal with, he 
ap{K:ars to have manifested that discretion which is 
the iK'tter j)art of valour, .and to have left them un- 
molested. At any rate, it was complained, that he 
had allowetl the celebrated Dod and some r)ther 
ministers to continue preaching though they had 
been deprived, and had done nothing to repress the 
•* refractor)' disposition of Northampton," then the 
most .inti-church town in Kngland. 

As for his own special duties .is bishop, he 
somewhat neglected them, to juilgc at least by 
the remonstrances made with him by the Privy 
C<»uncil, and by the king himself through the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbur>'. They wrote to him a^ain and 
again, but he seems to have taken no heed of their 
complaints. Some of those complaints, such as his 
neglect to administer the oath of allegiance to ixrrsfms 
al>>vc the a;;c of eighteen, and his connivance at the 
practice of "omitting the royal titles" in the Liturgy, 
seem to us comparatively trilling, though then they 

• |-ular\ •Mhun.h H;»'' f>," c-1 J. S. Bfrwcr. %• I. vi. pp. Jki, Si 
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were not so regarded, but others were far more 
serious, such as his allowing the churches in his 
diocese to become dilapidated without any attempt 
at restoration or repair. One of these charges, 
however, that of non-administration of the oath oif 
allegiance, he denied to be true.^ 

In one of the most important, if not the most 
important, of his episcopal functions, the conferring 
of holy orders, he was extremely negligent, for he 
admitted persons to the ministry with little or no 
examination of their fitness for the sacred office.* 
Bishop-admiring Thomas Fuller, who makes this 
statement, informs us, however, of the excellence 
of his private life, that he was hospitable and chari- 
table and moreover one whom " few of his order 
exceeded for the unblamableness of his behaviour." 

We cannot find any services worth mentioning 
that he rendered to his diocese or to the Church at 
large as compensation for the neglect of his episcopal 
work. It is true he consecrated a font in Peter- 
borough Cathedral, which, however, was the gift of 
the dean, but as a set-off to this he in 1620 opposed 
that most beneficial project of draining the fens. ® 
Two years afterwards he acted on a commission for 
rectifying the misemployment of lands and money 
left for charitable purposes in the county of North- 
ampton.* His public ecclesiastical life is compre- 
hended in his signing the canons of 1603, and 
his presence at the Hampton Court Conference in 
1604. 

Bishop Dove died on August 30, 1630. He was 
married, and left a son amply provided for out of the 
revenues of the Church. " He left," so Fuller tells us. 



* Calendar State Papers, James I., vols. Ixvi. 68 ; Ixvii. 58 and 90 ; 
ex. 123. His letter to the Council is dated October 12, 161 1. 

2 "Church History,*' vol. vi. p. 81. 

"* Calendar State Papers, James I., vol. cxii. 61, p. 120. 

* Ibid., vol. cxxvii. iio, p. 347. 
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*' a plentiful estate/' showing, as he quaintly adds in 
reference to the small income of the see, "that it is 
not the moisture of the place, but the long lying of 
the stone which gathereth the great moss." 



FRANCIS GODWIN. 

BisMoi' i)K LiJiNDAKF, lOoi ; HtkEiokP, 1017 

Bishop Francis Godwin was the son of Thomas 
Godwin, Bishop of Bath and Wells, and was born at 
Hannington, in the county of Northampton. In 1 57S 
he was elected a student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1581. Kvcn at that early 
age his literar)' powers showed themselves in some 
noteworthy comiM>siti(>ns, such .is his " Man in the 
Moon," • of which in the next century Bishop Wilkins 
is said to have availed himself in his work on the 
theory of the moon's motion. 

Having taken c>rders, and married the daughter of 
Dr. Wolton, Bishop of Exeter, he received ample 
preferment as, indeed, was to be expected, talent 
apart, of one who was l>oth M»n and son-in-law of a 
bishop. The Rector^' of Sampford, Somersetshire ; 
a prebend and a canonry of Wells ; the Vicarage of 
Weston Zoyland. Somersetshire ; a canonry of 
Kxeter, and the sub-deaner)* of the same cathedral ; 
the Vicarage of liishop's Lydiard, Somersetshire 
(159$), and. after he became a bishop, the Rector)* 
of Shere Newton,* Monmouthshire tjuly 2h, 1^03). 

* *'Th€ Man in the MiAiti, ttf a (Iiruuim: •>( a Noyai^c thitbcr by 
lk>mini;u l«ot»uic»" 

' Oo tKc )>rc>cnut)un >.( I^ikI Ounccll<*f KUctmcrc to \fc hcM **in 
cocnaicniixm.'* 
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comprise his minor preferments. He was also 
chaplain to the Earl of Dorset, Lord High Treasurer/ 
to whom he dedicated his " Catalogue of the Bishops 
of England," which he published in 1601, and which 
so pleased the queen that she conferred upon him the 
Bishopric of Llandaff, and he was consecrated to that 
see on November 22, 1601, in the chapel of Henry 
VI L, Westminster Abbey. 

Of his rule as a bishop not much is known, his time 
being so given to his studies that he had little to 
spare for work in his diocese ; but if Bishop Gibson 
and Browne Willis are correct in what they have 
written of him, he was a simoniacal spoliator and a 
gross nepotist. He sold the Chancellorship of Llan- 
daff, and "whatsoever fell in his gift he sold or 
disposed of in regard to some son or daughter." ^ 

These statements are to a degree corroborated by 
himself in a letter he wrote to Sir Thomas Lake^ 
Secretary of State to James I., in which he offered 
him a gratuity of i^8o if he would secure for him 
the Archdeaconry of Gloucester, then in the gift 
of the Crown, by the translation of Dr. Ravis to the 
Bishopric of London. For we may be sure that a 
divine, who would not scruple to offer a simoniacal 
bribe, would not hesitate to receive one. The king 
had seemingly intimated his "inclination" to give 
him " some spirituall preferment," of which the bishop 
thus reminded him through the secretary — 

" An occasio thereof is now offered (as I heare) by 
the p'ferment of y° Bishop of Glocete*" unto Londd. 
For wheras he holdeth beside his Bishoprick the 
Archdeaconry of Glocet' in Comenda, a thing worth 
80^ per anu & no more : if I might obtayne but y® 

Archdeaconry of his Mty to be ioyned to my p^'sent 

' Strype's *'Life of Whitgift," vol. il p. 457. 

* Browne Willis's " Survey of Cathedrals," vol. ii. p. 527 ; Bishop^ 
Gibson's ** Codex Ecclesiasticus," p. 1020. 
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comcndA — so much as the yearcly Value cometh unto 
(yt is 80 fi) I acknowledge you should deserve for 
yo' [>aynes in following ye sute. 

** Yo' very assured in Xpt 

"ffr. Landavens."* 

From a letter of Lord Eure, President of the 
Marches of Wales, we learn that the diocese 
abounded with recusants, who were extremely bold 
in advocating their Romish opinions, so that Bishop 
Godwin was " much discouraged at being thereby 
unable to performe that dutie in his Conscience he 
desired." The cause of this was •* the scarcity of 
preaching ministers/' which was owing to the good 
livings Ix'ing lay impropriations. " The Hushop," 
therefore, wrote Lord Eure. was •* enforced to permitt 
lay |>c<)ple to execute y* function in diverse places, 
w'^h otherwise would be altogether neglected and left 
undone" ^ 

In 1617 he was translated to the Hishopric of 
Hereford, a promotion to be attributed to the respect 
the king cntert<iined for his learning. Here he shut 
himself up in his study at Whitburn, where he resided, 
and wrote his *• Annals of England " and other his- 
torical works, and was engaged in many diocesan 
Mjuabblcs about his patronage, and in the simoniacal 
(IJNposition of the livings in his gift He died on 
April 29. 1633, leaving a large family, whom he 
amply pn)vided for. 

• State raj<r>, Jinic« I , v</l. xxvii. 6; A|ifil 14, 1607. Il nuwbcffc 
rl%c .ipj-rai* that l:isho|) \\a\\\ cvci licM th:* archiiacufiry. 

• Vn\. \'I. \l\iii. til. (KtoUraj, lOc/ 
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ROBERT BENNET. 

1547-1617. 
Bishop of Hereford, 1603. 

Robert Bennet, Bishop of Hereford, was a native 
of Baldock, Hertfordshire, and, according to Fuller,^ 
was the only English bishop ever bom in that 
county. He was educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, of which, having taken his degree as Bachelor 
of Arts in 1567, he became fellow and tutor. At 
first he was chiefly noted for his excellence at tennis, 
but on taking his M.A. degree, he gave himself to 
theological study, in which he became so proficient 
that "he would tosse an argument in the Schools 
better than a ball in the tennis-court"^ 

At this time Whitgift was Master of Trinity, and 
it was doubtless through his means that Bennet was 
introduced to Lord Burghley, who made him his 
chaplain, and became his patron. This alone would 
have secured his preferment ; but he had other 
claims to it, or what at least in those persecuting 
times were so regarded. 

For he was a vehement anti-Romanist, and held 
that, though reason and Scripture were all very well 
for dealing with stubborn recusants, yet they were 
inadequate without more forcible arguments, or, as he 
put it in his letter to the Lord Treasurer, " the Word 
wanted the edge"^ of an Ecclesiastical Commission. 
His zeal in this matter once carried him too far, and 
when, in 1579, the queen's proposed marriage with 
the Duke of Anjou roused the anger of the populace, 

' "Worthies." 

- " Briefe Viewr,^' p. 139. 

' Strype's " Life of Whitgift," vol. i. p. 261. 
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since it was thought the result would lie .1 toleration 
of Romanism, Bennet, so it has been said,* shareii 
their sentiments, and, in defiance of the queen's 
commands, preached aj^^ainst it. for which he was 
committed to prison, thouf^h his incarceration was 
but brief. 

In 15S3 he became Master of the Hospital of St. 
Cross, near Winchester, and in 15S5 was on a com- 
mission for trying recusants, in conjunction with 
Bishop Kilson, when they sent a poor seminarist 
priest, whom they had succeeded in catching, to 
London, there to have justice done to him, such as 
it was.''' 

In 1594 he applied to his patron Hurjjhley for the 
Deanery (»f Windsor. The letter he wrote was 
extremely im|M)rtunate ; its ar^jumcnls for his suit 
were his " travailes in preaching, and service to her 
Ma*'," which, at least he saiti so. were •'comparable 
to them of best rejiard," an<l for l)oth which he havi 
"endured sundrie despi[;htes and indignities." It 
irked him, also, to see his *' pupills advaunceil to the 
highest callinges in this church." and himself not 
thought of. it was from no disire to " enriche ' 
himself that he sought the place. ** but for letter 
oiK>rtunitie of further enlargcnunt »>f (ioties glorie in 
the emploiement of his guifte.s." which, he added, he 
wa> unwilling to" burieainongcst l>eggers,"^by which 
term he meant the bede^men of St. Cross. 

ili^ application wa^^ successful, and he received .1 
grant of the licancry on March 2>, 1 5l/>. On 
N<ivember 10 following the tiueen sent him tA 
jK-remptory letter by be»irer, demanding a lease in 
reversit»n lor sixty years of the parsonage of Hus- 
tK»rne.* ^K'Uinging to the house of St. Cross, the 

■ •• l>i <c*an ll)«t<ifi(-s'' Hcrrf..f.! ; t) lv« %. 11 \V. rhiUoll, p. IJV9. 

• s*jitr ra,4.-ro. t.iua!>cth, «>•!. «!ix\ii. M.irch 3. 15^5. 

* I u.^-.i » ic Mss., c*\\ii. (iS,. Ki»i!'if»c«l N"\«.*ml«rr S, I59*- 
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mastership of which Bennet still retained. Though 
to make the lease was, as he told the queen, " illegal,*' 
for the hospital relieved the poor, whom it would rob 
of half their provision, besides which he had pro- 
mised it to somebody else, and the person for whom 
her Majesty designed it was an unfit person and a 
defrauder of the poor, yet if the queen commanded 
he "must submit" She did command, and he 
submitted accordingly, and the lease was finally 
granted, but for fifty years instead of sixty.^ But 
this was only one of several which he made to her.^ 

In 1 598 he was offered the Bishopric of Salisbury, 
but as he was also required to make an alienation 
of the Manor of Sherborne, he refused it, and used 
strong language respecting Dr. Cotton, who had 
accepted it, which drew a very angry letter from Sir 
Robert Cecil, for " medling " in a matter in which he 
was " no longer interested," and which could only be 
ascribed to " humor." ^ 

Bennet must have satisfied Cecil in this matter, for 
he continued his patronage of him, and in 1603 he 
became Bishop of Hereford, and was consecrated 
February 20. Great application had been made 
for the bishopric on that occasion, and the ap- 
pointment was held in suspense for nearly a year, 
when a sermon which Bennet preached at court 
turned the scale in his favour. People said that the 
sermon which so pleased the queen was " all needle- 
work,"^ but whatever that phrase may mean, and 
however the sermon may have merited it, his dis- 
course certainly gained him his mitre. 

Before the issuing of the cong^ d'dire, some of the 
citizens of Hereford strongly opposed his election, on 
the ground of his conduct when Master of St Cross 

* Calendar State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. cclxi. 78, p. 337. 
2 Cecil MSS., Hatfield. July 21, 1597. 

' State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. cclxviii. 60. September 19, 1598. 

* Ibid., vol. cclxxxiv. 14: Chamberlain's letters to Carleton. 
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in pulling down organs, embezzling the funds of the 
hospital, and placing improper fx^rsons in it as alms- 
men. He had also, the petitioners declared, made 
scandalous leases of its manors, and was also a vile 
usurer. Nor had he that essential for the office of a 
bishop, " a good report of them which arc without," 
since he was *' holden to be a man haughtie, malitious. 
and wilfull, of a spirit not befitting his profession." ^ 
The petition concluded by recommending their dean. 
Dr. Langford, for the bishopric, and it is very 
probable that he had been the prime mover in the 
agitati(in. 

To each of the charges linnet gave a complete 
denial,^ with the exception of the one concerning the 
leases, which he explained and defended. As for 
the reflections on his character, he dismissed them 
contemptuously as things '*deviseii by Atheists and 
Papists," between which sets of fxrople he made 
ap[)arently small difference. Yet in money matters 
he was not as straightforward as was desirable, and his 
successor Lake, afterwards Hishopof Hath and Wells, 
complained grievously of him, or, what amounted to 
much the same thing, of his officers, for improixrly 
receiving the tithe com to which Hishop Ikrnnet had 
no right, and also for detaining the keys of the 
muniment niom at St Cross. 

His government of the diocese was mainly charac- 
terised by crusades against the Romanists, hunting 
lor and apprehending Jesuits and seminary priests. 
The county and diocese of Hereford at that time 
bwarmed with Romanists who were bold even to 
aggressiveness. In one of his letters to Sir Robert 
Cecil, January 13, 1^05, he mentions the - increase of 
i'apists" in hi.s diocese, and that *'at a place called 
Darren, a house in the parish of Llanrothal, last 
Sunday 300 were at masse all thoroughly armed" 

' Mate ra|-cf*, KliiaUlh, ir<4. ccUiivi. I)eccml<T, t6o2. 
' Ibkl, vul. ccU^ut. . lUtho}) Bconct to L.>r<l liuckhurtt. 
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He added that the greater part of them waited his 
coming on the Monday and Tuesday, and named Sir 
James Scudamore as being "ready and faithful.**^ 
Things did not mend with time, and four years later 
he wrote thus to Sir R. Cecil : 

" ffurther my Conscience moveth mee to intimate, 
that this country is pestered with Recusantes, and a 
principal meane thereof is a nomber of Lawlesse 
Ladies and gentlemen, whose example doth more 
prejudice Religion then my labours can furthe' it ; 
and except they maie bee repressed, I wrestle in 
vayne. I have beene an importunate suitor to my 
Lo: Archbishop [Bancroft] for a Commission, or 
some othe' authoritie to subdue their proude spirites, 
and he hath confessed to mee that yo' L^ moved 
him ; hee hath promised mee I should have it : but I 
see no performance, and they persist in bold contempt 
of all Courses I can use. I beseech yo' hon. further- 
aunce herein for the gospell sake." ^ 

The chief and worst of these " Lawlesse Ladies " 
was the wife of Sir Roger Bodenham, whom in a 
former letter he had portrayed as "An imperious 
dame who Countenanceth all Priestes and recusantes."® 
He seems to have been helpless without a Commis- 
sion, having nothing in himself to stem the tide of 
Romanism or convert the souls of men. For sermons 
of the "needlework" style were little likely to do 
this. 

He stooped so low as to be Salisbury's political 
agent, and strove to obtain the election of his 
nominees to Parliament ; and we have a letter of his 
to that nobleman, regretting that though he had 
"laboured with all his might," in consequence of 
Lord Salisbury's letters, to persuade the Mayor and 

» Cecil MSS., Hatfield, 190 (100). 

' State Papers, James I., vol. xliv. 29, p. 500, March 17, 1609. He 
had written to Sir R. Cecil for a commission, March 11, 1604. Cecih 
MSS., Hatfield, 188 (87). 

» Cecil MSS., Hatfield. 
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Aldermen to secure the election of Cecil's nominee 
as member for Hereford, they had refused to ** break 
their oath to elect an inhabitant*' * 

The liishopric of Worcester being expected to be 
soon vacant through the death of Babington, then in 
his last illness, liennet wrote to Lord Cranbome 
beseeching his honourable "favor up{>on the first 
intelligence of his death to move his Ma*' in his 
behalf for removal thither."* The letter was written 
in February, and Babington died in the following 
May. but his bishopric was i^iven to Dr. Parry. 
Bishop Bcnnct lived eight years longer, dying 
October 25. I^>I7, and was buried in his cathedral, a 
handsome monument, now destroyed,^ being raised 
to his memory. 



JOHN JKGON. 

i$5o-i6iS. 
l;i>H'»i "F NoiiwKif. 1603. 

Bisiior Je(;on was bom at Coggeshall, Essex, and 
was educated at the sch<K)l there, and afterwards at 
Oucens' College. Cambridge, where he gniduated 
li.A. in 1572, and became fellow, tutor, and vice- 
president In Ij^yo he was elected Master of Corpus 
by ri»yal mamlatc.* though the fellows wished to 
ap(>oint one <*! themselves. He proved, however, an 
excellent master, for he not only freed the college 
from debt, but took a deep spiritual interest in the 

' tfxil MS.s., llatficUL 

* Male ra|<-rs Janir* I., \'l. In. >|. FelifUAr)- 1 3, t6o9-ia 

• •• Monomrnti «»f llcrcfor 1 < alhctlial,** by K .s. Ilavcrifal. 

' <ralcn«laf Mate l*a'<r», Elifa)>cth, vol. ccxKiiiii. 19, p. 6*2, The 
'Utr < ( the mantiaic u Jul) 2}. l5«/(> 
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Students, for whose religious instruction he secured 
the services of a Catechist 

In 1 60 1 he was made Dean of Norwich on the 
strong recommendation of Archbishop Whitgift and 
Sir Robert Cecil, whose agent, not to say tool, he 
was at the University. Cecil thus testified to his 
merits : — 

" Although I love not to commend churchmen that 
promise crowns for their preferment, I must recom- 
mend persons of integrity and merit Dr. Jegon has 
been several times chosen Vice-chancellor of Cam- 
bridge, twice in my father's time and twice since ; he 
is learned, of good government, desires no preferment, 
and is therefore fit to be called. I moved Her 
Majesty for him at Whitehall for the Deanery of 
Norwich, which Mr. Dove has left ; my Lord of 
Canterbury also earnestly spoke for him. Pray move 
Her Majesty for him, both for her Service, his desert 
and my credit, as I have used him in divers public 
services, and will in more, for he is capable of direc- 
tion, and in that place may do good service. It is 
a populous town full of strangers, and of their resort 
caution is to be had, and use may be made. The 
living is small and few suitors." ^ 

When Cecil thus wrote about his nominee not 
desiring preferment, he must have been ignorant of 
the application he had made four years previously, 
through Lady Katharine Howard, for the Deanery 
of York.2 

Jegon soon rose from the decanal stall of his 
cathedral to its episcopal throne, being consecrated 
Bishop of Norwich on February 20, 1603, having been 
recommended some months before by Archbishop 
Whitgift,^ whom, however, while bishop-elect, he 

* State Papers, Elizabeth, vol cclxxix. 119. June 25, 1601 : [to 
Thomas Windebank]. 

- Cecil MSS., Hatfield. September 3, 1597. 
' Ibid. October 11, 1602. 

2 £ 
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greatly offended, to the peril of his sec. by opposing 
him in the election to the Mastership of Corpus. The 
archbishop, and Cecil too, wanted one Dr. Charier 
to be the Master, but the fellows desired to elect 
Dr. Jegon's brother, and Dr. Jcgon agreed with them. 
Of his manccuvring Whit^ift wrote angrily to Cecil : 
•* I could not have thought he would have so dealt 
with you. It is an example without example." * 
Cecil forwarded the archbishop's letter to Jegon with 
one from himself, in which he warned him against 
opposing the election of Dr. Charier. 

•* The consequences ** of thwarting it, as he remarked 
at its close, " might be prejudicial, for though you 
may think the queen's late favour makes it less 
needful for you to content those in place, yet you 
will find yourself deceived if there be a constant 
course of detraction against you ; for it is proposed 
to stay the royal assent if you cross the preferment 
recommended. Win thanks, therefore, by showing 
your discretion therein and let me know what I may 
assure for you." • 

Jegon professed his willingness to comply, but the 
fellows were unanimous in their determination to 
elect his brother, and did so accordingly. They 
certainly acted for the best interests of the college, 
for the bishop's brother proved an excellent Master, 
while Dr. Charier afterwards became a Romanist.' 

Bishop Jegon's first public act was to sign the 
proclamation of James as King of Kngland,* whose 
ecclesiastical programme he also endorseti by his 
diocesan rule, in which he showetl such extreme zeal 
in enforcing conformity, that he was regarded as a 
persecutor of the ** saints.** There is nothing more 
to record of it but this. On August lo. i6ii. his 

' Calcmlar Stmtc I*a|<r«. Lluabcth. %*A. ccUw^n. 17 
' n.iL 

* •* Hutury of Corju* Chiuli Ciilr^r. < amiiul^r " I > K. Mifctcr«, 
etlitnl :•)' I>r. f. l^nili. 
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palace at Ludham was destroyed by fire, and all the 
diocesan documents burnt Instead of rebuilding it 
— a neglect which increased his unpopularity — he 
bought an estate at Aylsham, in Norfolk, on which 
he built a mansion, where he lived for the rest of his 
life, and where he died on March 23, 1618, and was 
buried in the chancel of the church there. 

He had married Dorothy, the daughter of Dr. 
Vaughan, Bishop of London, by whom he left two 
sons and a daughter. As to his character. Fuller 
tells us that he was " very witty," but, as a set-off to 
this, he was accused of covetousness and of want of 
liberality to the poor, and he certainly, out of his 
episcopal revenues, purchased large estates. 
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